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GERMANY GRANTS 
OS 
Pig _ and Cotton “MARRIAGE LOANS 
Bring Producers | Income Tax on Bachelors Will 
Finance Dowries Aimed 


Federal Bounties To Boost Business 


Tes German government has adopted a 


? > > St: ive | so-called dowry scheme under which 
Governme nt Starts Drive to it will lend money to German couples 


Get Million Growers of [about to marry 


Wheat to Cut Their is pointed out in reports to the Depart- 
a ment of Commerce, are expected to create 
Total Aer “age a demand for furniture and other house- 


hold facilities, thus stimulating buying and 
increasing employment, as well as increase 


’ > Tay 
Cotton I rocess Pax the birth rate, which has steadily been 
e > declining 
Is Drawing Protes 








~ The scheme provides for loans in the 
form of government certificates, ranging 
from 300 to 1.000 marks, repayable with- 


) 1 ] | out interest at the rate of 1 per cent pei 
» \ on Young Pigs anc 
Four lillion . month. The funds are to be raised by a 


Sows to Be Sacrificed and |special levy on unmarried individuals 

55 Million Dollars Is | ranging from 2 to 5 per cent on one’s in- 
come 

To Be Awarded | The certificates are negotiable at cer- 


- }tain specified dealers in payment for 

More than 100,000 little pigs went to| furniture and household goods. Depart- 

i ment stores, cooperatives. and non-Nazi 
vark week—the first of 4,000,000— 

a Ses “ stores are excluded from the arrangement 

to get a Government bounty for then cn ee beste 


owners 
And the strong arm of that Govern- Us _ Summer Lull 
ment at the same time was reaching down 
into the South to “mop up” the remnants A ° : | ’ 5 d 
of 10,000,000 once green acres of cotton Arrives uate an 
land, under contract to be destroyed 
Y Y . 
London Agreement (} ‘k 3 T ‘ d ( js S 
While this was going on within thr A 1€¢ S ra e ains 
country, in London an agreement was be- 
ing reached by 21 wheat importing and ; ; 
wheat exporting nations to limit produc- July Expansion Followed by 


tion and to limit exports for the 1933-1934 ‘i : 
Belated Let-up in Volume 


season 

Out of it, the United States gets an ee ee ts ° e 
export quota of 45,000,000 bushels for the Of Business; Recession in 
season, which is larger than exported Prices Is Shown 


this past year, but small compared with 
the 100,000.000 to.150,000,000 which we ex- 


port in normal times American business forged ahead both 






Still the wheat experts tl that the’ at home and abroad during July, but 
aereement—the first of international im-j| current statistics show a continued slight 
portance since the depression became se- | recession mM domestic business activity 


in the week ended Aug. 19 

Production was lower and incoming 
business was reported to be below current 
which increase prices to consumers, aj Output in a number of the more impor- 
campaign to sign up 1.000.000 wheat; tant lines, it was announced Aug. 26 
farmers on contracts to cut acreage, and, by the Department of Commerce in its 
the start of a move to take the proces- , Weekly summary of conditions 


vere-—-may be a start out of the wilder 
ness for world agriculture 
Added to milk marketing agreemen's 


sing tax off cotton, these developments Auto Output Maintained 
Rave the citizen a picture of what It means ALtomobile production was an excep- 
to reorganize agriculture ition to the trend and held at the level! 
A Drama About Pigs of the preceding week. Current reports 

1 that process pigs play their dramatic, indicate that although sales have expe- 
part | rienced a belated seasonal drop, they re 


They began to pour into livestock; main at a relatively high point for this 
markets—some of them so small that they| month. The July preliminary figure for 
scampered through fences and kept at-| passenger car registrations has recently 


tendants on the jump been revised upward to 185,000 units, com- 
With them frequently wert their, pared with 174,190 in June and 104,188 

mothers, who were abou§ to have new! in July, 1932 

families of pigs, also making the sacrifice Incoming business in the steel industry 


that the supply of pork can be brought} was slack during the week ended Aug 
into line with the demand. By that pro-|10 ana operations were lower 
cess—removing 4.000.000 pigs under 100! Wheat receipts at primary markets in- 
pounds in weight and 1,000,000 sows of} creased, although the small harvest this 
over 275 pounds in weight—growers ex-| year is refiected in a comparison with the 
pect to get more money same period of the three preceding years 
To do its part, the Government is 
providing $55,000,000 which will go as a 
bounty to farmers doing the marketing 
Where Money Comes From 


Wholesale Prices Lower 

rhe Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor announced Aug. 24 

Besides that bounty the farmers think | ‘)at its index number of the general level 
they may get about $100,000,000 out of}®! wholesale prices for the week ended 
consumers’ pockets owing to a smaller] AU8. 19 stood at 693). When compared 
supply of pork And the Government 
counts on getting its money back through 
a one-half cent a pound tax on pork 

But, said the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration Aug. 24 in a warning to 
pig producers 

“Premium prices will be paid only for 


pigs that are in good health, showing 
normal growth and no body deformities | Products was not sufficient to maintain 


at the time of delivery. Pigs of inferior | te general price level. These index num- 
growth. commonly referred to as “range! bers are derived from price quotations of 
pigs.” “razorbacks” and “southerns” are | 784 commodities, weighted according to 
to be paid for at a discount of $3 per ‘he relative importance of each and based 
hundredweight. Runts and sick pigs will| 0M average prices for the year 1926 as 


bring no premium 100.0 7 : iis on 
. , Poreign Trade Gains 
Check on Pig Market The Federal Reserve Board reports that 
Then on Aug. 25 with the flood of pigs) in July Industrial production in America 
so big as to get out of hand, the Adjust- was 9g per cent of the “normal” (1923-25) 
ment Administration had to order a tem-' jeye}. the highest it has been since June 
porary halt on marketing of the younp 19299 The Department of Commerce an- 
and small animals while markets were nounces that July foreign trade, increas- 
being cleared. Hereafter they will have! ing for the third successive month, showed 
to come in according to a definite plan 4 9°] per cent increase in exports and a 
of marketing instead of in a bunch. The 147 per cent advance in imports 
marketing response to the offer of, In other lines also, according to the Re- 
premium prices for pigs was so whole-| serve Board and the Department of Com- 
hearted that it swamped the exchanges.| merce. business moved ahead. The only 
Cotton farmers learned sometiting of maladjustment shown by the official in- 
the power of Government, too. dices was a lag in employment and pay- 
At midnight, Aug. 23, the deadline fell yojls, forcing an accompanying lag in re- 
for destruction of cotton acreage as con- . 
tracted for in July. — [Continued on Page 5. Column 2.1 
Orders went out of the Agriculiiral Ad- . 
justment Administration telling county 
agents to enter the land of those who had 


with the week ended Aug. 12 with an 
index of 69.4 wholesale prices showed a 
decrease of one-tenth of 1 per cent 
The decline was due in the main to fur- 
ther recessions in the average prices of 
farm products and foods, and recent de- 
creases in hides and leather products. The 
gain of more than 1's per cent in textile 


fed co compn wa sve vrousions o« Long Hours, Meager Pay For Women 


their contract and to plow up their land 











Competition Codes Swing Into Full Operation 


Day of the Bargain Hunter Passing 
As Cut-throat Selling Is Blocked 


No Longer Can the Shopper Name the Price, When Provisions of Fair 











These government-fostered weddings, it, 
[. LOOKS more and more like bargain counter 
American buyers. 

A finishing touch seems to have been given 
the period of wild price-cutting, as a result of 
‘or retail traders and now 
being put into shape for President Roosevelt. 

Already the price-raising schemes hatched in the 
Agriculture had given everyone off 
farm something to think 


days are over for 


Department of 


Was something that 
affected every city person and touched every house- 


in a retail code, 


A few technical sounding phrases in that docu- 
ment apparently with write an end to the era of 
housewives’ delight. 


delivery cost, plus 10 per cent.” 
They refer to advertising which is inaccurate, and 
it’ offers of merchandise. 

i when this code 
is put into effect, 
to get bargains that represent bankruptcy 


made possible by paying little or no wage to the 
including one of 


tailer’s code could be 
i prove a boomerang in its 
effect on merchants. 

realized that one section 


more price cutting in that industry—below a base 
i id, i not have occurred to 
could mean higher 
mobile prices, because automobile makers had been 
getting cut-rate steel prices. 

Nor may buyers have realized that one little sec- 
tion of the oil code may cost him from 2 to 4 cents 
a gallon when he goes to buy gasoline after § 

Or that a complicated section in the lumber code 
for him to bu:t¥the home 


them that this, 


will make it more costly 

he has been planning. 
Yet that is the meaning of what is going on. 

j when almost any 


: ‘controlled market.” 
gests hard times for the bargain hunter, 
times for the worker 

All of this is timely 
is entering the week of 
the spread of the 
for minimum wages and maximum hours. 


and the merchant. 

just now when the country 
intense organization for 
* and its requirement 


ve measures are limited but 


Medical Detective Squad to 
Be Sent to Find Cause 
Of Nev w Outbre: ak 


least the “vector” or 
aused 


Louis will be discovered On St. Louis Cases 
specialist in infantile 
paralysis and encephalitis, which is sim- 
from the former, was 
Government representative to jams who has made a special study of 
» has now been joined disease-bearing insect 


Armstrong. another spe- Another suggestion of Dr. Leake’s which 


medical entomologist, was called 
indications that the epidemic 
insect. Service “medical detectives” to the job 
supported by the fact These men, known professionally as epi- 
report it was shown 
24, 11 times as many case: 

suburbs as in the 
» always more mos- possible contacts and trace them down 
the outlying districts until sufficient data is accumulated to spot 


called, ever reported in the world from one 





Something of what codes and marketing agree- 
ments may mean for important groups of the 
people, can be summarized like this: 

Housewives.—A sound reason for an increased 
allowance can be based on higher prices now 
charged. And more increases are ahead. Food 
prices are 4 per cent a year ago and 16 per cent 
above April. That means a larger hole in every 
pay check because everyone has to have food. 

Then cotton goods are way up, as much as 
per cent in some classes, Which means more mone) 
for household goods, and children’s clothing. Silk 
stockings have shot up in price at wholesale, rising 
from $4 to $6.50 and $7 a dozen pair, and this rise 
soon will be reflected in retail. Wool blankets have 
advanced rapidly, along with most of the every- 
day items that play a part in the budget. 

It looks now as though there is going to be a 
nation-wide plan for controlling the milk industry, 
involving a cent a quart increase in that price. All 
kinds of farmers, from rice growers to tomato 
raisers and chicken producers, are making plans 
to control production and get prices higher. Conned 
goods are due for a rise under agreements already 
reached on peaches and pears. 

Housewives either are trying to get in under the 
wire before the higher prices go into effect, or 
they are unawed by the prospects, because retail 
sales are rising along with prices. In New York 
the latest figures showed buying about 5 per cent 
above a year ago, and out in Chicago the report 
was that the gain was 40 to 50 per cent—probably 
due to the World’s Fair. The mail order houses, 
reaching farmers, say that their business is much 
better, too. 

Husbands.—The head of the house, unless he can 
squeeze a bigger wage out of his employer, is going 
to have some real figuring to do. General Johnson 
said Aug. 25 that all wages and salaries were going 
to rise, but he didn’t give a guarantee to that 
effect. 

One redeeming feature so far is that there 
hasn't been a code proposed for landloards. Rents 
aren't following other prices up as yet, so that part 
of the budget can remain just about fixed for the 
present. But clothes are going up, and if a ear is 
on the schedule, the prospect is that automobile 
prices are going to rise. Electric refrigerators and 
other important items for the buyer already are 
on the way up. 

Just how far the changes are extending is shown 
by the code in preparation for the fishing tackle 
industry—promising an end to cut-price days for 
the angler. 

If the head of the household is a_ white- 

[Continued on Page 11. Column 4.) 
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Government Wages War on Sleeping Sickness; 
Mid-West Epidemic Becomes Worst in History 


the spread of the By Scientists W orking 


Williams J} The 


obtaine lead Dr 
, d the source. In previous epidemics whet 





Beside continued supervision of the pa- ologists of the Government have becn 
I Ti " I =, remarkably iccessful in solving the 
y | fc > © ] > = mystery 
n 11S ssue : While reports of isolated cases of en- 
» development and use = cephalitis in other localities have come to 
: the Public Health Service o far they 
. Johnson : have not exceeded the normal number to 


Recovery Administrato! : [Continued on Page 3, Column 2. 


“NRA and the Open Shop” 


Preventive Serum Is Sought 


Leake to advise the presence of Dr. Will- 


probably will be carried out immediately 
assignment of a squad of Public Health 


demiologists, are expert investigators who 
city combine the patients and others as to 


noon | the source was unknown the _ epidemi- 


Continued on Page 11. Column 1.] 


REPEAL UNLIKELY 
BEFORE DECEMBER Public P urchase 


Treasury Decides $1.10 a Gal- Of Closed Bank 


lon Tax in Force Will e e 
Be Applicable Buildings Urged 


T= earliest -_— ible date for the com 
pletion of na 1al prohibition repea 


Representative Mead Claims 
is the first week in ” tein 
Reports from the States where elections’ Funds Would Be Freed to 


} 
i 





are going on and conventions are being ‘i : 
held show that noi until that time at the Depositors and Small 
earliest will the necesasry 36 Stat ive 1, a 

» 
held conventions. All of them must ify I owls Assiste d 
the new Twenty-first Amendment to 


complete repeal by 


inate, th ment Olfers Comprehensive 





has decided, accord s. O > 
the Bureau of Int we Program of Building 
Federal tax on < h will 
apply automaticall ipon repex will be 
the $1.10 a m rate now ised on Coustruction and Purchase of 








medicinal whisky. The rate of $6.40 a gi ; 
lon which the law imposed ot isky Postal Structures to Bring 
diverted” for beverage purposes assumes Down Amounts Paid Out 
the existence of prohibition ind, like 
In Rent Advoe ated 
tContinued on Page 5. Column 5.) 


Purchase by the Federal Government of 
closed bank buildings and their use for 


Prohibition Actin itv | publi purposes is one of the suggestions 


nade in a three-point Federal construc- 








° r ion program submitted by Representative 
Is Directed low ard Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman 
: ‘ e House Committee on Pose Offices 
VroPpece: | > \ ° I; i yr ng Po t Road: a a fe Ge 
ual C=s a € 10 a ( The three points of the program are 

D ‘ follows 
») Immediate Federal construction of 
. : buildings needed for the large, cities 
Force Now Is the Smallest classed as first and second class for postal 


° > .* = purposes 
In History, I ield Offic es (2) Federal construction or purchase of 


. : secondary buildings such as_ postal 
duce Number, Says second 
Re duc . d ues he nia branches, postal annexes, postai substa- 


Attorney General |ions and postal garages. 
. (3) The purchase of closed bank build- 
ings by the Federal Government and their 





Federal prohibition forces have been cut | use for public purposes in their respec 
to their smallest total in history ee? the |sive communities 

» lees > m re ‘ed to about : » 
field offices have been reduced to out | Held Conferences 


one-sixth of their previous number since | 
the Bureau of Prohibition was merged into | 
the new Division of Investigation on 


tepresentative Mead’s proposals were 
made in letters addressed to Gen. Hugh S. 
Aur. 16 Johnson, Administrator of the National 

The Attorney General, Homer 8, Cum- | Recovery Act; to the Postmaster General, ,, 
mings, revealed tl details of the internal James A Farle y to the Secretary of the - 
reorganization which accompanied — the Interior Harold I Ickes as Adiinistrae 
merger on Aug. 24. He ‘said that the pro- jtor of the Fede ral Emergency Administra- . 
hibition force which previously had num- {eon os Public Works, and others rhe pa 


bered 3.000 or more now totaled between | 
1,100 and 1,200. 


roposals followed a series of conterences 
with Government officials preceding Mr, 
| Me ad's departure from Washington fo 


Field Forces Reduced | Buffalo, Aug. 25 , id 
An additional 795 agents were dropped| The letter to Gen Johnson, which is 
hen the Pureau was merged with the old | similar to the others, is as follows 
Bureay «+ Investigation, according to the Your letter of Aug. 16, with reference 
Aoi vera Orv June 30 124! te the efierts of the Nationa't Recovery 


agents had been dropped to meet the r S| Admini tion, is herewith acknowledgec 
quirements of the Government's economy |I sincerely commend you and your organ- 
program ization upon the splendid work you are 

The field offices of the prohibition forces doing You are making a great record, 
have been cut from 132 to 23. At the same | and the achievements of the NRA. from 
and new | one of the most extraordinary chapters 





time the districts were realigned 


agent were put n charge of many of /ih our country’s history 
the district Creation of New Works é 
The district offices were made to coin The success of the NRA is dependent 


cide with those of the old Bureau of In- | upon the creation of work opportunities 
vestigation with which the Bureau of Pro- | and the increasing of the purchasing 
hibition was merged. Combination of field | power of our people. This can be done 
offices was expected to promote economie in no better way than by the launching 
in office salaries, rent. traveling expenses | of a large public works’ program, and 
ind other wavs, the Attorney General ex- | in this connection I desire to submit some 
observations concerning the construction 





ylained 
, Seek Large Violators of needed post office buildings 

With its smaller numbers the prohibi- Our Committee on the Post Office and 
tion force will concentrate on large and Post Roads of the House has made an 
commercial violato acketee and exhaustive study of postal buildings and 
anegsters. the Attorney General iid, | facilities, and I can assure you that the 
S violators will receive little attention, Imterdepartmental Building Commission's 
but the law will be enforced. he insisted program, so far as as it applies to the 


4 INS » tment S » “thy q 
The Bureau was overgrown and ove Post. Office Department, is one worthy of 


,e with unnecessary employe: e At- your favorable consideration 
orney General declared, “and the peopl The building program as adopted by 


of our country were burdened with usel Congress will, when completed, provide 
expenses. I think this was a good move Government-owned buildings for all first 
The list of new field office together Class post offices and for approximately 
with the approximate number of agents 100 second class post offices. This pro 
issigned to each and the agent in charge 8"@™m should be pushed to completion be- 
follow cause it is not only necessary so far as the 
Birmingham. Ala 55. Robert E. Tuttle, Department is concerned but it will stimu- 
Boston, Mass., 45, John W. Morrill : , 
3utte, Mont 30, Robert D. Ford Continued on Page 15, Column 5.) 





Charlotte, N. C., 46, James A. Clifion Ji 
Chicago, Ill., 60. Robert W. Coyne \ . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45, Wm. N. Woodruff Safety for Hauling 
Dallas, Tex., 3@ James Shield 
Detroit, Mich., 40, W. L. Ray E ] 

Jacksonvile, Fla., 40.Wm. D. Heavington, Oi xp osives 
Kansas City, Mo., 45, Hurvey L. Duncan 
Los Angeles, Calif.. 40. W. E. Bennett 
New Orleans, La 55, Wilbur K. Brune: 








Tighter Rules to Be Drawn to 


New York, N. Y., 110, Martin O. Hansen Prevent Any Premature 
Oklahoma, Cii., Okla 4 Eugene Smitl . 

Philadelphia, Pa 60. J. D. Pennington Blasts En Route 
Pittsburgn,. Pa., 45. Rovert S. Krause 

Portland. Oreg., 40, E. E. Kohilet Shipping of explosives will be put under 
Salt Lake City. Utah, 4 new regul of the Federal Govern- 








San Antonio, Tex., 35, Walter E. Brown. ment } on a code to regulate 
San Francises Calii., 40 R 4. Bema hipments of explosives by water are to 
St. Louis, Mo., 40, Ralpi Herrick be held next month and hearings on 
St. Paul, Minn., 45. William E. Burke regulations for motor truck shippers of 
Washington, D. ¢ 5 Wim. E. Dunigan. explosives are to be held shortly later 
Final decision not yet ached Attention of Federal officials was di- 
ected to the need oi this regulation by 


everai accidents the past week, one of 
which at Wilmington, Del., resulted in 


for them. The expense then will be de- 1: : ® ® ® ee Me Mg oa pig tinge 8 
pre Who Make Infants’ Clothes in Texas Henry A. Wallace Big Game in the National Forests skeet ruck eam explo 
: ey « a : Holding Their: Own, Census Shows “william P Bartel Director of the Bu- 





Toy Radio Stations 
'__Meet Legal Bar—— 





v children’s dresses bought by 


, the Women’s Bureau 


the Department of Labor on its sur- 
vey in the Spring of 1932 of how these 
nents are made in Texas 

Texas ranks next to New York in the 





Shelves Stocked for Christmas 


Tos. z . ae ( 
Pracde But Commis ion production of infants’ dresses, accord- 
Requires Permits ing to census figures. New York is the 


headuarters of the children’s dress in- 
and most of the Texas plants 
visi in the survey were branches of 
New York firms or contracting with 
hem 

In Texas comparatively little of the 


The botton len out of the market} @U5 
for toy radio stations \ 

The Federal Radio Commission has jus 
informed a toy manutacturer that the tov 
industry will run up against a legal snag 
if it tries to sell thousands of miniature’ Work is actually done inside factory 
transmitters which have been made for, Walls, most of the garments being given 
the Christmas trade out to be made and embroidered by 

Anvone who bought such a toy set and! Workers in their homes, the Women’s 
expected to use it would have to get a Bureau found 
construction permit from the Commission The home workers are chiefly Mexi- 
it was held. Anyone who turned on the women, skilled in producing ex- 
power and tried ‘to send a message a few quisite little garments, many of which 














hundred vards would have to possess a re made entirely by hand and finished 

operator's licens fine tucks. hemstitching. drawn 
It is the Commission's view that the tiny vork, and embroidery 

transmitters are capab e of ling the air How much do the women who make 






with interfering whistles which would dis-| these dresses, retailing in northern 
turb regular radio recept ion, i cities for from $1.95 to $8, receive for 





factory payrolls, visits were made by the 


taught these women to calculate closely 
r of dresses they could make 
in a week and the amount they could 
Based upon definite statements 





See Readers’ 
fifths earning less 





their skilled labor? Factory workers : “Working Toward Pros- 

failed to receive a living wage, but : erity for Agriculture” 

even so they earned considerably more : p . : Bic zvame is more han holding its 

than did the home workers in the study : a , tl ¢ oe The 
median of $5.70 was reported for 368 : ae a ee eee ee - 
1en e love } wie . . annual game censi based on ¢ 

women employed in William KF. Stevenson nua A aa ) 

the women earning more ¢ mates for 1932, gives a total for th 

than this amount for the representative . Federal Home > 148 national forests of 1.163.142 big- 


Loan Bank Board >= game animals. Although this figure was 
“Helping Home Owners” 


slightly lower than the total for 1931 
of 1,175.955. game animals on the na- 
tional forests are estimated to have in 
creased 40 per cent since 1926 


Cobb The greater part of the big gam 


the western States is to be found in the 
Administrator national forests. According to the For- 
est Service, Department of Agriculture 


‘ ° : ” 
‘Rescuing the Cotton Belt :, 75 per cent of the total western big 
=| game range lies within the national 

=: forests. 
David Lawrence : Although under protection and 
= planned management. wild life is being 








“An Intermediate Credit : gradually increased in certain States 


and within the national forest 








System for Business’ = life in general has decreased and is stil) 
: decreasing on much of the forest land 
of the country In the recent “Cope- 


land Report” to the Senate. the Forest 
Service recommended a coordinated pro- 
gram of wild life management and land 


Page 12 





of Service of the Interstate Com- 
I cc Commission. pointed out Aug. 25, 
nienance that the new regulations are to be held 























management looking to the ma 
of wild life on the principle of su inec i e provisic oi an Act of March 
vield. Several requirements were ] d 4 1921 
1. Provision of adequate areas for wild Su ling aid Mr. Bartel. can be 
life. and unification of wild life and | applied only to common carriers, Since 
fore land management most of the shipments by trucks is carried 
Provision for adequate public hunt- | 0n by private companies or by contract 
grounds. The national fores the truckers. this leaves much of the problem 
: of which are in the western State of reguiation outside of Federal control. 
are the only existing large-scale publi Regulation of shipment of explosives 
hunting g1 ; water carriers has made further prog- 
3. Establ of nonpartisan State ¢ han has that for trucks The 
game commissions in all State Interstate Commerce Commission sub-, 
4. Basic wild life research mitted a code in the early part of this 


5. Public education to obtain a general year for the regulation of shipments by 
recognition of the values of wild life as | water One hearing has been held on 
a forest land resource and to promote | the code and this type of regulations is 
good sportsmanship now being studied by shipping interests 













According to the estimates of game and the Bureau of Explosives of the 
on the national forests, deer decreased American Railway Association 

om 969.330 in 1931, to 946.546 in 1932 To secure closer supervision over ship- 
carrying with this decline the ight de- ents whict il Government can 
crease in total of all big game not cont au of Mines has 
Forage conditions and more intensive issued a setting forth safe prac- 
hunting are believed to have temporarily | tices for motor Ks 
halted the increase in deri Antelope R: iil transportation is subject to regula- 
Continued on Page 9, Column 2.1] | [Continued on Page 10. Column 7.] 
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Labor Disputes 
And Their Effect 
On Plans of NRA 


Questions of Unionization 
And Strikes Occupy Much 
Of Energies of Directors 
Of Recovery Movement 


The story of the week in the National 
Recovery Administration has largely been 
a story of a long-drawn out tussle over 
labor problems. 

That situation was 
difficulties over final negotiations for a 
coal code, the hitch that developed in 
shaping up the automobile industry code, 
the official interpretation of much-dis- 
puted Section 7 (a) of the National Re- 
covery Act, giving to labor the right to 
bargain collectively, and to reports ol 
widespread unrest among workers. 

President Roosevelt entered the labor 
picture with a letter to Charles E. John- 
ston, president of the Kansas City South- 
ern Railroad, giving his view of the policy 
to be followed by that employer in meet- 
ing labor problems 

Film Strike Ended 

At the same time that new difficulties 
were breaking out in textile centers, in 
coal fields, among garment workers, and 
in other sections of industry, the National 
Labor Board reported settlement of the 
strike of sound men and technicians in 
the moving picture industry 

At the heart of labor troubles lay the 
section of the National Recovery Act that 
gave to labor the right to organize and 
to bargain collectively with representatives 
of its own choosing 

The coal industry and the automobile 
industry continued to balk at writing this 
provision—uninterpreted—into their codes 
They wanted to add their own ideas on 
the subject. 

But on Aug. 23, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
and Donald R. Richberg, administrator 
and general counsel for the National Re- 
covery Adiministration, ruled that no code 
could contain more than the bare language 
that Congress wrote into the National Re- 
covery Act. 

This controverted labor section and the 
full interpretation of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration are carried elsewhere in this 
issue. (Page 3, col. 2) 

Coal Operators Balk 

Nonunion coal operators, accounting for 
a large percentage of the country’s pro- 
duction, balked at agreeing to give new 
powers to labor. 

Automobile manufacturers, who have 
maintained open shops in their plants, 
also hesitated to write in the provisions 
of the Recovery Act. 

The steel industry originally had in- 
serted its own interpretation of the Re- 
covery Act language, but later withdrew 
this provision of its code at the request 
of the recovery administration. 

But while agreeing to the language of 
the act, the steel industry expressed its 
continued adherence to the principles of 
the “open shop,” which gives to the em- 
ployer the right to hire and fire without 
regard to union affiliation. 

A somewhat similar declaration outside 
the code, might represent the formula for 
breaking the deadlock in the automobilt 
and coal situations, according to expres- 
sions of officials. 

Secret Ballots Proposed 

But in their interpretation of the labor 
section of the Recovery Act, General 
Johnson and Mr. Richberg pointed out 
that if question arose over the right of 
labor to organize and choose its own rep- 
resentatives for dealing with management, 
then the machinery of the National Re- 
covery Administration would be offered to 
conduct a secret ballot. 

That principle has been applied in the 
strike settlements thus far effected by the 
National Labor Board, headed by Dr. Leo 
Wolman in the absence of Senator Robert 
F. Wagner. 

According to reports received by the 
Coal Mediation Board and the National 
Labor Board, coal fields are a tinder box 
of probable trouble. Incipient strikes are 
reported in Virginia, West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky and Pennsylvania. Offi- 
cials are striving to prevent any wide- 
spread flare-up of labor strife. 

Reports here indicate that most of the 
difficulties are arising over complaints of 
workers that they are being discrimi- 
nated against because of membership in 
a@ union. Stories of eviction from com- 
pany houses and of discharge are heard. 
There also are stories that some com- 
panies are forcing membership in com- 
pany unions. 

William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, has described 
Section 7(a) of the Recovery Act as a 
new “charter of liberty” for labor, and 
his organization is active in taking ad- 
vantage of what it considers an invitation 
to unionize the workers of the country. 

Outside the coal fields, most instances 
of trouble involve textile mills and gar- 
ment workers in cities. Chicago and New 
York both have strikes in the needle 
trades. 

Dr. Wolman says that labor difficulty 
is a common occurrence during the first 
stages of improvement following a de- 
pression, because for the first time work- 
ers find that their services are in demand 
and they seek to gain back some of the 
ground lost during the decline. 

President's Views 
President Roosevelt entered the picture 


emphasized by the 
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« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » 


Critical Point Near in Drive to Put Men to Work---Open Versus Closed Shops---Providing Easier 
Credit---Placing the Government Behind Bank Deposits 


* * 


E-EMPLOYMENT CAMPAIGN NEARS CLI- 

MAX. Helping to get the unemployed back to 

work thereby increasing the national purchas- 
ing power and restoring prosperity continues to be 
the major task of the Federal Government. 

Most of the activities along this line during the 
past week revolved around the National Recovery 
Administration. This governmental agency continued 
its hearings on proposed fair practice codes for in- 
dividual industries, attempted to reconcile divergent 
views on proposed codes for the coal and automobile 
industries and completed plans for a country-wide 
drive to bring all employers and all consumers under 
the banner of the Blue Eagle before Labor Day. 

A door-to-door canvass in which it is estimated 
that 1,500,000 men and women will take part is to 
be made during the coming week. The effort is to 
be made, first, to win the adherence of employers who 
have not agreed to conform to the President’s Agree- 
ment or who are not covered by an industrial code, 
and second, to pledge consumers to patronize mer- 
chants who display the Blue Eagle emblem. 

The retailers’ code now in the hands of the Recovery 
Administration after hearings during the week affects 
500,000 stores, exclusive of food and drug stores 
throughout the Nation. The minimum wages and 
hours of work vary according to the size of the city 
and the section of the country. The feature of the 
code which is of greatest interest to the consuming 
public is the section relating to price control. There 
is no actual price fixing to be imposed but a minimum 
percentage above the cost to the merchant is fixed 
to prevent what some members of the industry de- 
scribe as “ruinous price cutting.” No merchant may 
sell an article for less than 10 per cent more than it 
cost him, without violating the code. He may sell 
the article for more than 10 per cent above cost if he 
can do so and meet his competition. At the same time 
he is morally bound to sell at a price that will be fair 
to the consumer. 

* 


UNISHMENT FOR VIOLATORS OF CODES. 
Reports of violations of pledges made under the 
Blue Eagle continued to reach Washington dur- 
ing the week. Likewise reports that in certain com- 
munities local committees had ordered store keepers 
to remove the emblem from their windows because of 
alleged violations. Announcement was made at NRA 
headquarters on Aug. 24, that the Blue Eagle would 
be withdrawn in cases where violations had been well 
established and persisted in after due warning. How- 
ever, authority to withdraw the Blue Eagle, once 
issued, is reserved to headquarters and local com- 
mittees have been notified that such power has not 
been delegated to anybody outside of Washington. 
’ ok 
IDS TO FARM PURCHASING POWER. The 
A Government’s program aims to restore pros- 
perity by helping to increase purchasing power 
of the people. In the cities this is to be done by 
getting the unemployed at work either in industry 
or in trade. In the country by bringing about higher 
prices for agricultural products. 

Three developments during the week advanced the 
program for higher farm prices. First, the Govern- 
ment got started on its plan to secure for the farmer 
higher prices for his pigs and hogs. It started moving 
to market for slaughter more than 100,000 pigs and 
more than 30,000 hogs. The meat is to be delivered 
to the various relief agencies for free distribution. 
This Government activity, when completed, is ex- 
pected to raise prices of pork products sufficiently 
to give farmers about $150,000,000 more on the sea- 
son than they would have received if no action had 
been taken to cut supplies. The Government is finan- 
cing the operation but expects to get its money back 
from the packers through a processing tax. In the 
long run, the consumer pays the bill. 

Second, the Government went into the South for 
the first time in history and ploughed up some cotton 
land where the owners had failed to carry out their 
contract witH the Government to plough under the 
cotton plants. More than 10,000,000 acres of cotton 
land now have been taken out of cotton production. 
The new Agricultural Adjustment Act gives the Gov- 
ernment its authority for its unprecedented action. 

The third development in the farm situation was 
the agreement reached at London on August 25 by 





INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


21 nations, including the United States, to limit ex- 
ports of wheat for the 1933-34 season to 560 million 
bushels. These wheat-growing nations also agreed 
to stimulate consumption of wheat and hold down 
production. If this agreement is adhered to wheat 
experts believe that the problem of surplus wheat 
which this year reduced wheat prices to the lowest 
levels since Queen Elizabeth’s time may finally be 


solved. 
* * 

OLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROVISION EX- 
+ PLAINED... Some of the Nation’s largest in- 

dustries, such as the coal, steel and automobile 
industries, have always operated under the so-called 
“open shop.” That means they have employed men 
who belonged to unions and men who did not belong 
to unions. These industries have attempted to main- 
tain the “open shop” policy in the codes they have 
proposed to govern their industries under the Re- 
covery Act. Organized labor has resisted these 
efforts, contending that the so-called ‘collective bar- 
ganing provisions” in the law required all industries 
to operate under the “closed shop,” employing only 
union men. 

This is the rock on which the two forces split. In 
an effort to ease the situation somewhat a statement 
was issued in Aug. 23, in the name of the National 
Recovery Administrator, Hugh S. Johnson, and 
Donald Richberg, general counsel of the NRA. The 
statement said the words “open shop” and “closed 
shop” were not used in the law and could not be 
written into the law now by any one. It was ex- 
plained that the law requires that employes shall 
have the right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. It 
says employes can choose any one they desire to 
represent them or they can represent themselves. On 
the other hand, employers can make collective bar- 
gains with organized employes, or they can make 
individual agreements with those who choose to act 
individually. 

In case of dispute as to who are the representatives 
of the employes in dealings with their employers, 
the NRA stands ready to investigate the situation 
and even to held a secret ballot to settle the question, 
but it will not decide any question involving the valid- 
ity of a contract between employes and employers 
nor will it offer advice as to whether a contract should 
be made. 

* 


OSSIBILITY OF MORE LIBERAL CREDIT. 
While the NRA labor statement was regarded 
as important in furthering the recovery move- 

ment, even greater significance was attached in Gov- 
ernment and business circles to another statement 
made on Aug. 22 by Mr. Johnson. ;#he earlier state- 
ment was to the effect that the NRA campaign was 
being hampered by the failure of commercial banks 
to extend to industries that had adopted codes the 
credit necessary to take on additional employes and 
to shorten hours of work. Mr. Johnson said he in- 
tended to present the problem to the Federal Reserve 
Board. and ask for help. A few days later it became 
known in financial circles that the 12 central banks 
in the Federal Reserve System had purchased in the 
open market $35,000,000 of United States Government 
securities and that all the purchases had been made 
on Aug. 22 and 23. This was interpreted as being 
in response to Mr. Johnson’s statement but the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board stated on Aug. 25 that this inter- 
pertation was incorrect. While the buying of this 
large block, the largest in many weeks, was said to 
have been aiding credit expansion, the Board said 
it should not be assumed that the reserve banks would 
continue to buy Government securities in such large 
blocks. 

The theory of Government experts is that the com- 
mercial banks will be forced to make more loans to 
industry if they are unable to employ their idle funds 
profitably by buying Government securities, which 
they regard as a safe investment even though they 
get a small return from them. The more Govern- 
ment bonds taken off the market by the Federal re- 
serve banks the fewer of them will be available for 
purchase by the commercial banks. Some of the com- 
mercial bankers do not regard the Federal Reserve 
policy as likely to produce the desired results. They 
say there is already plenty of credit available to in- 


* * 


dustry and trade. The real scarcity is of good borrow- 
ers they say, no amount of additional credit will 
justify banks in making loans they do not consider 
sound. 


I 


* * 


NSURANCE OF BANKS DEPOSITS. Bankers, of 
course, are anxious to make profitable invest- 





States Obligation 
To Carry Portion 


Of Relief Expense 


. ee 
Federal Administrator Asks 
Cooperation; 3,000,000 
Families Expected to Need 
Aid This Winter 
to the 
shoulder their share of relief 
expenditures were made during the past 
week by Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator, as he pre- 
dicted that the Winter will start with 3,- 
000,000 families on relief rolls. 
Appearing for the first time 


General 
States 


and specific appeals 


to 


before a 


: . ’ E : State legislature to discuss Federe! relief 

ments of their funds but they are also anxious measures, Mr. Hopkins appealed to the 

to safeguard the money intrusted to them by their Kentucky Legislature assembled in spe- 
Janking Act cial session. He also warned Missouri 


depositors. Under one provision of the 
of 1933 the depositors’ money will be insured after 
Jan. 1 next, provided their bank is a member of the 
Federal Bank Deposit Insurance Corporation. Forma- 
tion of this corporation is already under way. The 
Comptroller of the Currency, J. P. T. O’Connor, who 
will be an ex officio director of the corporation, an- 
nounced Aug. 23 that President Roosevelt would 
shortly appoint the other two members of the board 
permitting the immediate setting up ofthe organiza- 
tion. 

Under the terms of this new law bank depositors 
will have their deposits insured 100 per cent if their 
deposits amount to less than $2,500 each. If their 
deposits are larger and the bank should fail they 
would not receive the full amount but would be paid 
off on a percentage basis. The larger the deposit the 
smaller the percentage of the deposit would be paid. 

A survey of national bank deposits made recently 
by the Federal Reserve Board showed that 96 per 
cent of all deposits in national banks are likely to 
receive full protection since that number are less than 
than for $2,500 each. 
one-fourth of all the deposits in national banks. 
other words, three-fourths of the deposits will get 
only partial protection. State banks may also become 
members of the corporation and receive its full pro- 
tection. 

The insurance plan will not begin to operate until 
Jan. 1, 1933, as Congress set that date for its in- 
augural in order to afford sufficient time to set up 
the organization. The Government will not guarantee 
bank deposits. It merely sets up the plan and over- 
sees its operation. The banks pay for the insurance 
of their own deposits. 

* * 

ROSECUTION OF GOLD HOARDERS. The new 
P deposit insurance provisions will afford no relief 
. whatever to depositors in closed banks. For 
them enactment of the law may seem like locking 





that Federal aid will be discontinued un- 
«sS that State uses more of its funds rot 
relief 

Thus far the Federal Government has 
allocated $140,436,552 of its new $500,000,- 
000 relief fund 


Idle Teachers To Be Aided 

The principle of allowing the unem- 
ployed to exchange services for the help 
they are receiving was advanced another 
step during the past week when Mr. Hop- 
kins explained that unemployed teachers 
may be hired with relief funds under cer- 
tain conditions 

Mr. Hopkins’ telegram to States setting 
Icrth how this may be done follows: 

“Your relief commission is authorized 
to use Federal relief funds now available 
or to be made available by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to pay 
work-relief wages to needy unemployed 
teachers or other persons competent to 
teach and assign them to class rooms up 
through the eighth grade, provided: First, 


that these teachers are assigned by the 

J relief offices to appropriate educational 

Yet these deposits cover only authorities who will have entire super- 
In vision over their activities; second, pro- 


vided that they are assigned only to those 
schools which prior to this date have been 
ordered closed or practically closed for the 


coming school year because of lack of 
funds; third, this applies only to rural 
counties 


Substitutions Prohibited 

“State relief administrations are also 
authorized and urged to pay from above 
funds relief-work wages to needy unem- 
ployed persons competent to teach adults 
unable to read and write English. This 
applies to cities as well as rural counties, 
Under no circumstances should relief 
funds be used to relieve counties of their 
proper responsibility for education, nor 
should these activities permit the substi- 
tution of relief teachers for regularly em- 
ployed teachers.” 

The loans announced during the past 
week and the States receiving them are: 
Massachusetts, $3,659,677; Delaware, $258,- 


the stable door after the horse is gone, Another 429: Florida, $576,000: West Virginia. $1.< 
Government agency, the Reconstruction Finance 000,000: Oklahoma, $202,818: Nebraska, 
Corporation, is continuing its efforts to help such $32,861 


depositors by buying stock in reorganized banks, thus 
releasing a certain percentage of the money of such 
depositors. 

The many bank failures which preceded the general 
banking holiday last March caused many depositors 
throughout the country to withdraw their money 
from banks in the form of gold. This practice became 
so extensive that the President issued an executive 
order making the hoarding of gold a felony and 
punishable by imprisonment. Millions of dollars in 
hoarded gold was returned speedily to the banks for 
deposit or exchanged for currency. Nevertheless 
Government officials know from the amount of gold 
coin and bullion outstanding, estimated as high as 
half a billion dollars, that some gold hoarding is still 
going on. In fact, the Department of Justice knows 
approximately how many gold hoarders there are and 
Attorney General Cummings announced on August 
24 that the Government will begin prosecution of 
them within two or three weeks after a final check 
up of those who are believed to be defying the Execu- 
tive Order. 

Treasury Department figures show that about 
$890,000,000 in gold coin, bullion and certificates have 
been returned since the Executive Order against 
hoarding was issued in March. 

Even though the United States is off the gold 
standard now, gold is still the basis of our currency 
system and the principal medium of international 
exchange. Being off the goid standard simply means 
that a nation’s currency is not redeemable in gold on 
demand. The more gold a nation holds the greater 
its credit among_nations. Therefore the Government 
regards it as important to bring all the hoarded gold 
out of hiding. 



































Scientific Advisers 
To Federal Agencies 








President's Board Organizes 
To Assist Government 


President Roosevelt's Science Advisory 
Board, the function of which is to advise 
the Government departments and agen- 
cies regarding technical matters that may 
arise in the extraordinary emergency de- 
velopments at Washington, held a meet- 
ing for organization at the National 
Academy of Sciences building at Wash- 
ington during the past week. 

Its chairman is Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and the other members are: 
W. W. Campbell, president, National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C.; 
Isaiah Bowman, chairman, National Re- 
search Council, and director, American 
Geographical Society, New York City; 
Gano Dunn, president, J. G. White Engi- 
neering Corporation, New York City; 
Frank B. Jewett, vice president, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
president, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Incorporated, New York City; Charles F. 
Kettering, vice president, General Motors 
Corporation, and president, General Mo- 
tors Research Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; 
C. K. Leith, professor of geology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; John C. 
Merriam, president, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Washington, D. C.; R. A. 
Millikan, director, Norman Bridge Labora- 
tory of Physics. and chairman of the exec- 
utive council, California Institute of Tech- 





Orn 
this matter for a definite period of time, 
continuing in the meantime under the 
existing rates of pay, rules and working 


——_ 


| conditions, with the understanding that 


as the result of a letter he wrote to the | 


president of the Kansas City and South- 
ern Railroad. That line is having a wage 
dispute with the Big Four Brotherhood 


of workers. The President's letter fol- 
lows: 
“I have examined the report of the 


Emergency Board which I appointed June 
12, under Section 10 of the Railway La- 
bor Act, to investigate and report re- 
specting the dispute existing between the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company 
(and two subsidiary carriers) and certain 
of their employes represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers, Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men. This report, will, I understand, be 
made public. 

“As a result of my examination of the 
report, it seems to me that there are 
three possible courses which may be open 
to you and which deserve consideration. 

“No. 1. Place in effect without reserva- 
tion the rates of pay, rules and working 
conditions for conductors and locomotive 
engineers which you have proposed and 
which were considered by the Emergency 
Board. 

“No. 2. Place these rates of pay rules 
and working conditions in effect for an 
experimental period in order that there 
may be an actual test of the new plan 
in practice, this test to be made without 
prejudice to the rights of either side and 
with an opportunity for the further con- 
sideration of the matter at the end of 
the experimental period 

“No. 3. Postpone the consideration of 


this postponement shall be without preju- 


dice to the rights of either side and that | 


the matter will come up for further con- 
sideration at the end of the stipulated 
period. 


“Whether you will adopt one of these | 


three suggested courses, or possibly some 
other course, is for you to decide. 

“Under present conditions, in view of 
the concentration of the country upon the 
revival of business and increase in em- 
ployment and purchasing power, my per- 
onal preference would be for the third 
course suggested above, since I deem it 
desirable that in this critical period no 
active warfare between industry and labo 
should arise. If you should decide upon 
this course, the period of postponement 
should, I think, extend well into the com- 
ing year.” 


Public Works Loans 
For School Buildings 


Funds to Be Awarded Where 
They Do Most Good 


The building of public schools may be 
an important part of the municipal pub- 
lic works which will be undertaken under 
the auspices of the Public Works Admin- 
istration. 

The Administration has announced that 
loans to build new schools will be made 
to municipalities where such projects can 
be started immediately and where they 
fit into the general public works program. 

In cooperation with the Public Works 
Administration the Office of Education 
this week mailed information on public 
works loans to school official 
throughout the United /States. 

The Office of Educatign is now conduct- 
ing @ study of school Wuilding needs and 

; 





BASE LAID BY THE NATIONS 
TO BANISH WHEAT SURPLUS 


Exports Limited, Acreage Controlled, Tariffs Adjusted 


Under Agreement Reached in London 








Officials of the Department of Agri- | 
culture here see the possibility of an end| 
to the international wheat problem—one 
of the most acute of the whole depres- 
sion—in the agreement on acreage control, 
export limitation and tariff reduction, 
reached Aug. 25 in London. 

For the first time since the depression 
began, the nations sat around a table and 
reached an accord on a difficulty that had 
been breaking the financial backs of farm- 
ers in many countries. And while no 
miracles are expected from the agreement. 
the feeling is that a base has been laid 
to clear away surplus wheat stocks, source 
of the trouble. 

At the same time, by giving quotas for 
export, the wheat agreement gives 2 
;means of eliminating cut-throat competi- 
tion of a kind that forced prices during 
1932 and the early part of 1933 down to 
a level not seen since Queen Elizabeth 
ruled England. 

Our Export Quota 

How the United States came out in the 
deal is uncertain. This country gets an 
export quota of 45,000,000 bushels out of 
560,000,000 allotted to the principal ex- 
porting nations of the world. Formerly 
our exports averaged between 100,000,000 
and 175,000,000 bushels a year, so that 
the allotment is small. The agreement 


the results will be made available to pub- 
lic works administrators. Government of- 
ficials said that it is hoped through a 
scientific study of school problems that 
public works awards may be made to the 
best. advantage. 


is to cut acreage 15 per cent—a cut that 


f 


would bring our average production down | 


over 100,000,000 bushels, but leaving an 


acreage still capable of more than meeting | 


domestic needs in normal growing times. 

Most _ significant—importing nations 
agree that when wheat shall have reached 
and maintained for four months an av- 
erage price of 63.02 cents (gold) a bushel, 
tariffs will be revised downward. 


World | 


prices of wheat have averaged around 55) 


cents (gold) of late, so that about a 15 
per cent increase is called for before any 
tariff tinkering 
ried out, it would tend to open markets 
again and would be counted on to help 
raise world prices. However, many lim- 
itations are placed around it in the agree- 
ment. 

There is a preamble and seven articles 
to the international agreement 
nations. 

Methods of Adjustment 

Article one provides that the govern- 
ments of the Argentine, Australia, Can- 
ada and the United States agree that 
the exports of wheat from their coun- 
tries during the crop year Aug. 1, 1933, to 
July 31, 1934, shall be adjusted to'a world 
import demand of 560,000,000 bushels. 

Article two says that “they further agree 
to limit their exports.of wheat during the 
crop year of Aug. 1, 1934, to July 31, 1935, 
to maximum figures 15 per cent 'ess in the 
case of each country than the average 
turnout on average acreage sown during 
the period of 1931-33, inclusive, after de- 
ducting the normal domestic requirements. 

“The differences between the effective 


If this agreement is car- | 


of 21) 


|to normal. 


world demand for wheat in the crop year; 





1934-35 and the quantity of new wheat) 
from the 1934 crop available for export 
will be shared between the United States 
and Canada as a supplementary export 
allocation with a view to proportionate 
reduction of their carry-overs.” This is 
aimed at clearing up the surplus supplies 
in the two countries. 

Article three limits exports of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia to 50,- 
000,000 bushels during the crop year 
1933-34. 

Article four extends to the 1934-35 crop 
season this same limitation on exports, 
for those countries. 

Russia Not in Line 

Article five, involves Russia, which says 
that it cannot agree to production limita- 
tion but will negotiate further on exports 

Article 6 is divided into four sections 
dealing with the agreements of importing 
countries, who promise: | 

1, Not to encourage any extension of 
areas sown to wheat. 

2. To adopt every possible measure to 
increase consumption of wheat, removing 
progressively the measures now in effect 
to lower the quality of breadstuffs. 

3. To recognize that a substantial im- , 
provement in the price of wheat should 
have its consequence in a lowering of 
tariffs. They agree to start that adjust- 
ment when wheat prices reach the level 
set and are maintained for a period of 
four months at that level, which is 63.02 
cents (gold) a bushel. 

4. To recognize that quantitative restric- 
tions on imports of wheat—quotas—should 
be modified if wheat trade is to get back 
But there is this limitation: 
“It is understood that this undertaking is 
consistent with maintaining the home 
market for domestic wheat grown on an 
area no greater than at present,” a re- 
striction that is further augmented by an 
understanding that domestic conditions 
are to receive primary consideration. 

Article 7 provides for establishing a 
wheat advisory committee to watch the 
workings of thé agreement. } 


| merce Department. 


4 nology, Pasadena, Calif 
—_ Ko The members of the board are appointed 
President Roosevelt, in his 


for two years 
executive order creating the board, pointed 
out that the National Research Council 
was created by President Wilson in an 
executive order signed May 11, 1918, and 
that the board is created with “authority 
acting through the machinery and under 
the jurisdiction of the National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research 
Council, to appoint committees to deal 
with specific problems in the various de- 
partments.” 

The board made no announcement 
garding its proceedings 


West Indian Limes 

Faced witn over-production and declin- 
ing consumption, lime growers in British 
West Indies propose to conduct adver- 
tising campaigns in American markets 
according to advices from Vice Consul A 
L. Demorest, made public by the Com 
The demand for con- 
centrated lime juice has been steadily de 
clining. the report shows. Efforts of the 
growers, it is pointed out, will henceforth 
be directed in creating new markets for 
green limes. 
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Setting a Record — 


In Safe Flying on 


Nation’s Air Lines 


Only Two Fatalities Re- 
corded Among Passengers 
In Last Year; Sharp Gain 
In Mileage Flown 


American operators of schedule ai! 
transport lines set a new record for safety 
during the first half of 1933. 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that the total 
of passenger miles flown per passenger 
fatality was higher during that period 
than for any other time on record. Only 
two passengers of scheduled transport 
lines were killed, and 76,642,393 passenge: 
miles were flown. 

Extent of Transport 

Airplanes in American service flew 25,- 
862,120 miles and transported 235,139 pas- 


sengers, 3,648.217 pounds of mail and 
1,055,876 pounds of express during the 
six months. The number of passengers 


carried during this period decreased from 
the 248,954 transported duirng the first 
half of 1932, but a marked increase was 
shown in June this year. when 59,043 
were carried. The number carried in May 
was 44,070. 

At the same time that it announced the 
new safety achievement, the Department 
of Commerce and the Post Office Depart- 
ment announced also two moves to reduce 
Government expenditures on the Nation's 
airways and air lines. 

Economics Discussed 

Representatives of all contract air mail 
carriers met with the Post Office Depart- 
ment on Aug. 24 to discuss possible means 
of economy in air mail operations. An 
arbitrary 25 per cent reduction in air 
mail contracts already had been made by 
the Department to stay wihtin its appro- 
priation 

‘Story on air mail on page 12.) 

The second economy move, estimated to 
save $75.000 a year, will be the installation 
in the country’s 1,500 airway beacons of 
500-watt lamps to replace the 1,000-watt 
bulbs which have been used. At the same 
time clear-faced cover glasses will replace 
the prismatic glasses, thereby maintaining 
the effective range of the light and its 
visibility. A set of the new arrangement 
was made on the Richmond-Washington 
airway before the decision was made tn 
change all beacons and cut down the volt- 
age. 

48 wiccidents Recorded 

In reviewing the safety record estab- 
lished in the first half of 1933, Ewing Y. 
Mitchell, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
said: 

“American-operated air passenger lines 
had but two passenger fatalities in the 
first half of 1933. The total number of 
accidents was 48, including five fatal acci- 


dents, but there was only one fatal acci- 
dent which involved loss of passengers’ 
lives 


“Passenger fatalities were fewer in num- 
ber than in any six months’ period since 
July-December, 1930. In the latter period 
and also in the six months January-June, 
1928. the air lines operated with only two 
passenger fatalities. Volume of flying, as 
mdicated by miles flown, was greater 
during the first half of 1933 than in either 
of the two previous periods mentioned, as 
the air lines flew about 4,500,000 miles in 
the 1928 period and 20,006,000 miles in the 
1930 period, while the 1933 mileage totaled 
25,862,120.” 

Lines Increase Personnel 

There were 5,997 persons in the employ 
of American-operated air lines on July 1 
according to a survey by the Aeronautics 
Branch, announced Aug. 24. This was an 
increase of about 500 since June, 1932 

The total includes employes of domestic 
air lines and of foreign extensions. Of the 
5,997 employes, 575 were pilots, 192 co- 
pilots, 2.236 mechanics, 1,613 other hangar 
and field personnel, and 1,381 office per- 
sonnel 

Gasoline consumption by the scheduled 
air lines in the first half of 1933 was 12,- 
589,547 gallons, the Aeronautics Branch 
also found. Oil consumption was 470,184 
gallons in the same period. Both repre- 
sented increases over the corresponding 
six months in 1932, despite the fact that 
the number of planes in service at the 
end of the period was 544, which was 36 
less than the number in service at the end 
of July 1, 1932. 

Colleges Promote Safety 

Much has been contributed to the safety 
and development of airplanes by colleges 
conducting special research problems, ac- 
cording to Eugene L. Vidal, Director of 
Air Regulations. 

Frequently, professors and instructors in 
aeronautical engineering come to _ the 
Aeronautics Branch for suggestions as to 
particular problems for research by their 
students, Mr. Vidal stated. By giving them 
some of the practical problems which need 
considerable research and thought, the 
Aeronautics Branch has been able to guide 
this work in directions which will prove 
the most useful to aeronautics. 

The results of these studies are sub- 
mitted to the Branch, which coordinates 
them and selects the more valuable in- 
formation for use in formulating design 
rules. Where practicable, this information 


also is made available io engineers, de- 
signers and others to whom it will be 
useful. 

Mr. Vidal particularly mentioned the 
University of Detroit, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Leland Stanford 


University, the University of Minnesota, 
and New York University as being insti- 
tutions which are actively cooperating 
with the Aeronautics Branch in this work 


Improving Standards 
Of the High Schools 


National Study of System of 
Accrediting Planned 


A nation-wide study is to be made of 
the standards of accrediting high schools 
in the United States. This was announced 
Aug. 26 by the Office of Education. 

Plans for the study were developed at 
a meeting of representatives of regional 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools held in Washington Aug. 18 and 
19 under the auspices of the Office of 
Education 
In a statement made by the committee 
appointed for the cooperative study, it is 
pointed out that standards of accrediting 
high schools have been generally satis- 
factory until the last few years. Under 


present conditions, however, it is believed | 


that -here is need for examination of 
standards used in accrediting both the 
public and private secondary schools. 
The committee recommends that the 
present standards and procedures of tne 
various regional associations shall be con- 
tinued in effect until new standards are 


adopted by these associations. 





| vision. 





Protection for Labor’s Right 
To Organize Itself 





General Johnson Rules Legal Provision on Collective 
Bargaining Cannot Be Modified by Codes 





Cp division of one section in the Na- 
tional Recovery Act—Section 7 

has turned out to be the most vigorously 
chewed bone of contention in that whole 
powerful document 

That section is union 
labor as its new charter of liberty. It has 
been referred to by employers who view 
labor organizations with concern as the 
laws’ 


referred to by 


biggest ambiguity 

So, in their codes of fair competition, 
several of the largest of the industries, 
steel. coal, and automobiles, sought to 
write in their own understanding. 

Disputes, strikes, delays in code agree- 
ments have followed. 

Now General Hugh S. Johnson, admin- 
istrator under the National Recovery Act, 
and Donald R. Richberg, general counsel 
of the Recovery Administration, have 
given their interpretation of this highly 
controverial provision. 


Collective Bargaining 
Prescribed by Law 

Section 7 (a) says: 

“Every code of fair competition, agi 
ment, and license approved, prescribed, or 
issued under this title shall contain the 
following conditions: ‘1) That employe 
shall have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, and shall be free 
from the intereference, restraint, or co- 
ercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; ‘2) That no employe 
and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to 


ee- 


join any company union or to refrain 
from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing; 
and (3) That employers shall comply 
With the maximum hours of labor, min- 
imum rates of pay, and other conditions 


of employment, approved or prescribed by 
the President.” 

Various industries sought to write thei 
codes interpretations of this section, to 
protect what they described as an “open 
shop’—one that permits the employer to 
hire and fire regardless of union affilia- 
tion. 


Interpretive Provisions 
Barred by Administrator 


But General Johnson and Mr 
ruled as follows 

The plain meaning ol! Section 7 (a) 
cannot be changed by any interpretation 


by any one. It is the function of the ad- 
ministrator and the court to apply and to 
interpret the law in its administration; 
and no one else can assume this function, 


and no official interpretation can be cir- 
cumscribed, affected or foreclosed by any 
one writing his own interpretation into 


Such an interpre- 
and cannot be 


any code or agreement 
tation has no place there 
permitted 

The words “open shop” and “closed 
shop” are not used in the law and cannot 
be written into the law 

These words have no agreed meaning 
and will be erased from the dictionary of 
the NRA. 

The law requires in codes and agree- 
ments that “employes shall have the right 


to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing.” 

This can mean only one thing, which 


is that employes can choose any one they 
desire to represent them, or they can 
choose to represent themselves. Employer: 
likewise can make collective bargains with 
organized employes, or individual agree- 
ments with those who choose to act in- 
dividually; provided, of course, that no 
such collective or individual agreement 
is in violation of any State or Federal law 
But neither employers nor employes are 
required, by law, to agree to any particular 


contract, whether proposed as an indi- 
vidual or collective agreement 
Coercion of Employes 
Also Is Prohibited 

The law provides that employes shall 
be free from interference, restraint 01 


coercion of employers in the exercise of 
their rights established by the law. The 
conduct of employers which is here pro- 
hibited has been defined by the Supreme 
Court in the case entitled T. & N.O. R.R 
v. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 281 U 
S. 548. The rulings of the Supreme Court 
lay down the law which governs the NRA 


GOVERNMENT WAR IS BEGUN 
AGAINST SLEEPING SICKNESS 


Medical Detective Squad May Be Sent to Augment Scien- 
tists Working on Worst Outbreak in History 


| 


| pany 


Richberg 


Under Section 7 (a) employers are for- 
(a)— | bidden to require “as a condition of em- 
ployment” that an employe shall either 
“join a company union” or “refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assis.ing a labor or- 
ganization of his own choosing.” 

The law does not prohibit the existence 
of a local labor organization, which may 
be called a company jyinion and is com-. 
posed only of the employes of the com- 
But it does prohibit an employer 
a condition 
ployment, that any emplove join a com- 
prohibits the main- 
tenance of a company union, or any other 
labor organization, by the interference, re- 
or coercion of an employer. 


pany. 


from requiring, as 


union and it 


strai 
Assistance of NRA 
Offered in Disputes 


If there is any dispute in a particular 
case over who are the representatives of 
the employes of their own choosing, the 
NRA will offer its services to conduct an 
impartial investigaticn and, if necessary, 
a secret ballot to settle the question. 
undertake 
to decide that a particular con- 
should not be! 
representatives 


The will 
instance 
tract should be 
made between 
employes and 
that a contract 


NRA not 


made, or 
lawful 
employers; 
Cooperation in all 


tenance of agreements. 





Coercion of Workers 
{lleged in Case 


In Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. v. 
Steamship 
in rates. 


Bvotherhood of Railway) 
Clerks, 281 U. S,. 548 

which Mr. Richberg wa 
spondents, the brotherhood 
jein 
(44 Stat. 577, 


Labor Act 


1926) 


disrupt interstate 


ployes without 


rau.lroad had formed a 
or association and 
date members of the 


resentatives The 


points in controversy 


The Supreme Court upheld the validity 
no 
ol 
The | in 


Stating, “We 
constitutional 
enact 


oi the Act 
doubt of the 
Congress to 


protection 


restrain.” The carriers, 


no constitutional 
the freedom of 
their selections.” 


Right of Employes 


To Organize Defended 
power of 
see fit, the Court 
recognized that 
to organize 
purpose of securing redress of gvievances 
and to promote agreements with employers 
1elating to rates of pay and conditions of 


Concerning the 
organize as they 
“It has long been 
plovyes are entitled 


work.” 
“Influence” was defined to mean 
sure, or “the use of the authority or power 


of either party to induce action by the 
derogation of what 


other in 
calls ‘self-organization’. 


success on 


the end that 


instrumentalities of 
may be maintained.” 
The injunction granted 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


ted at all times and there is no 
suggestion that the epidemic is national 
Nevertheless efforts are being redoubled 
to assure the reporting of all suspects and 
a circular letter on the subject went out 
to State Health Departments this week. 
As soon as further data is secured as a 
result of the research in St. Louis, further 
communications will be issued. 
Hope to Obtain Serum 
Meanwhile the experimentation in St. 
Louis is going forward with the hope of 
securing an immunizing serum and the 
Government has sent a number of monkies 
as subjects. It is, of course, too early to 
report on the success of this work. Mean- 
while convalescent cases are being studied 
and convalescent serums are being used 
for the after-effects of the disease some- 
times include changes in the mental state, 
definite loss of the function of certain 
muscles and obstinate palsies of the 
cranial nerves 
Three phases in the present outbreak 
are unique, in addition to its size. There 
is an absense of the usual symptom of 
drooping and sometimes crossing of the 
eyes; the fact that the epidemic has oc- 
curred in the Sunimer when the disease 
is usually prevalent in the Winter months 
and lastly, while it ordinarily follows in- 
fluenza or some similar disease, this is 
not the case in St Louis 
The Various Stages 
A summary of the course of the disease 
based on. studies of previous epidemics 
made by H. F. Smith, Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon of the United States Public Health 
Service, describes the preliminary stages 
of encephalitis as first. fatigue, lethargy, 
jache, giddiness and disturbances of 
The second stage is characterized 


be expec 








by vomiting and fever, 
and weakness 
hess sets in 
a coma of 
It is this 


and the 
characteristic 
and has 


ness confused 


acute symptoms end. 


Driving Forward 








which has been lawfully 
made should not be enforced 

industrial 
depends largely on the making and main- 
The 
promote and aid such cooperation. 


relations 


and 
(1930) 

counsel re- 
to en- 
the railroad from what it considered 
a Violation of Section 2 (3) of the Railway 
45 U. S. C. 
“he act was designed to promote 
the amicable settlement of disputes be- 
tween carriers and employes which might , 
commerce. 
vutes were to be settled in the first in- 
stance, if possible, by the carriers and rep- | 
resentatives of the employes, such repre- 
sentatives to be designated by the em-| 
influence or 


152, 


dis- 


interference, 
coercion on the part of the railroad. 

The brotherhood complained 
company 
endeavored to intimi- 

brotherhood to with- 
draw from it and join the association, thus 
preventing the employes from having free- 
dom of action in their designation of rep- | 
construction 
and application of Section 2:3) 


the 
union 


validity 
were the 


the prohibition 
power to regulate commerce is the power 
to enact all appropriate legislation for its 
and advancement; 
measures to promote its growth and insure 
its safety; to foster, protect, control and 
moreover, 
denied the right to complain of the statute 
on constitutional grounds, for “they have 

right to interfere with 
the employes in making 


adopt | 


were 


pres- 


the statute 
The phrase cov- 
ers the abuse of relation or opportunity so 
«as to corrupt or override the will.” 
Railway Labor Act was held to depend for 
‘the uncoerced action of each 
party through its own representatives to 
agreements satisfactory to 
both may be reached and the peace es- 
sential to the uninterrupted service of the 
commerce 


The for 


interstate 


lower 
ccurt was sustained by the Supreme Court. 


paralisis of 
tain cranial nerves, alterations in speech 
At this point the drowsi- 
patient 
varying degrees of 
which 
the ailment to be called “sleeping sick- 
the 
dreaded scourge of Africa, spread by the 
tsetse fly, which it has no connection. 

In some cases the recovery is complete 
within 10 days or two weeks 


cer- 


into 
intensity. 
led 


the 
In other cases the 
convalescence is prolonged and is marked 
with the after effects previously described. 
Will Shed New Light 

The result of the studies of the present 
epidemic will undoubtely add considerably 
to known facts concerning the disease but 
already it is evident that theories which 


| To Put Industry 
~ Upon New Plane 





Labor Sections and Price- 
Fixing in Codes Bring Dis- 
| agreements; Campaign to 


Establish Blue Eagle 


A struggle with the labor sections of 
the coal and the automobile codes oc- 
cupied the center of the National Recov- 
ery stage throughout the past week. 
Peace, without victory for either side in 


the struggle, was indicated Aug. 26, but} 


in the absence of an early settlement, 
Officials were promising a Government- 
imposed code for coal. 

This coming week is the period of in- 
tense organization for the President's Re- 
employment Agreement. In this drive to 
get the entire country under the “Blue 
Eagle,” General Hugh Johnson, Adminis- 
trator of the Recovery Act, had hoped to 
{have all of the major basic industries 
functioning under their individual plans 
of self-government 

He has succeeded with 


most, but coal 


and automobiles have been hard ones to! 


crack. 

Object to Labor Sections 
Both balk at accepting without in- 
terpretation the labor sections of the 
National Recovery Act, giving to labor 


the right to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively with representatives of its own 
choosing Both have wanted to write 
the words “open shop” into their codes. 
But General Johnson and Donald R. 
Richberg, general counsel for the Recov- 
ery Administration, said that those words 
had been erased from their dictionary. 
In addition, the coal industry was 
| Struggling with the question of minimum 
wages. One element asks that a flat rate 
be set for the mines of the country. An- 
other element seeks a wide range of labor 


acute 
the 


has assumed an 
because of the restiveness of 
men in the mines. Minor strikes broke 
out in widely scattered sections of the 
country during the past week, and labor 
leaders expressed the opinion that it would 
be difficult to check a quick spread of 
trouble unless an early satisfactory agree- 
ment was reached on a code for the in- 
dustry. 
pects to regain the position it lost during 
the years of depression in the coal in- 
dustry. 
Open Shop in Auto Factories 

Labor troubles are not a factor at this 
time in the automobile manufacturing 
business, but this industry has maintained 
the principle of the open shop—hiring 
men without regard to union affiliation— 
and it has sought to have the right to con- 
tinue that policy written into its code 

Wording of a compromise which would 

}omit the words “open shop” but express 
‘the right of a concern to hire or fire on 
the basis of efficiency. was what had the 
code designers stumped for a time. They 
sought some expression that would not 
cause labor to balk. Organizers for the 
American Federation of Labor already are 
the automobile centers ready for an 
organization drive. 

Aside from these codes, which would 
take their places alongside the textile, oil, 
steel and lumber codes, the past week was 
featured by the self-governing plans of 
retail establishments. 

Problem of Price Fixing 

Here again the problem of price fixing 
held the center of attention. Retail dis- 
tributors—outside of food and drug stores 

involving nearly 500,000 units, asked for 
the right to make it an unfair practice 
for any store keeper to sell below cost. plus 
10 per cent for labor. This, in effect, 


Situation 
aspect 


to would establish minimum prices in many 
stated, 
em- 


fields and would mean the end of a period 
of price cutting that has been almost un- 
precedented. 

Objection was raised to this price-de- 
termining policy by some large retailers, 
but the National Recovery Administration 
indicated that it looked with favor on a 
program that would bring to an end the 
period of ruthless competition among 
store-keepers. The objection raised was 
that any plan of cost determination might 
be abused by agreement among retailers 
end result in unreasonably high prices 
consumers. 

These developments are one phase of 
the drive which now is under way to get 
the entire country under the “Blue 
Eagle.” 

This effort is described by the Recov- 
ery Administration as “the greatest at- 
tempt since the World War to put over 
an idea.” 

Army of Volunteers 

An army of 1,500,000 volunteers are to 
make a coast-to-coast canvass to get a 
blue eagle in every shop window and a 
consumer's card in every home. Over 100,- 
006,000 pieces of literature are to be dis- 
tributed 

Among the notables who will partici- 
pate in the activity are: General John- 
son, Alfred E. Smith, John D. Rockefel- 


ler. Jr.. Glenn Frank, Walter Chrysler, 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette, William 
Green, Gen. James G. Harbord, Speaker 


Rainey of the House of Representatives, 
General Atterbury, Governor Ritchie, of 


Maryland, Nellie Tayloe Ross, Admiral 
Byrd and Ruth Bryan Owen. 
Motion picture theaters in every city 


town and hamlet will show short features 
Ccepicting principal points of the Presi- 
| de nt’s reemployment program. Women’s 
clubs are taking an important part in 
the drive. 

Charles F. Horner, of the Nationai Re- 
covery Administration, who is heading the 
drive, said: 

“The drive is one of the important 
parts of the great program of the Presi- 
dent to put millions back to work and 
restore economic security to the country. 

“Workers in the drive are to keep up 
their activity until every store and every 
home is canvassed.’ 

The Biue Eagle Situation 

Concerning the status of the Blue Eagle 
situation at this time, General Johnson 


might be deduced from previous experi- | said 


ence will have to be modified. 
it is revealed that the 
cases were previous 
cases, the records for this country will 


evident that unles 
St. Louis 


have to be rewritten. 


Some light -aay be thrown on the ques- 
whether the virus which causes 
a transmuted 
In other 
words it may be learned whether or not 
through a 
stage of evolution while laten as far as 
concerned, and 
later develops into th ecause of the other 


tion of 
encephalitis is, or is not, 
form of the influenza 
“flu” 


the organism 


outward symptoms are 
disease 

If it 
sect-borne 
ple to apply 
eradication as 
of the malaria-bearing 
Similar pests. 


will be 
known 


seems 


influenza 


virus. 


passes 


is decided that the disease 
comparatively 
methods 
has been done 

mosquito 


is In- 


sim- 


and 


“The first month of effort under the 
President's reemployment program has 
brought the whole of American industry, 
with few exceptions, to present codes of 
fair competition. And. in addition, over 
one and one-half million individual agree- 
ments have been signed, with new signa- 
tures coming in at the rate of one million 
a month.” 

General Johnson said during the week 
that this organization phase of the Blue 
Eagle effort would reach its peak in the 
coming week. After that will come the 
period of consolidation in which violators 
of the pledge are to be punished by hav- 
ing their insignia removed 


The Administrator indicated that his 
part in the whole program would end 
when the organization work had been 


done and the policing made effective. Ad- 
j ministration is to be left to others. 


In this code, organized labor ex- | 





| Working Toward Prosperity | 
For Agriculture 











Action in Courts 


To Put an End to 


Mr. Wallace Declares ““Crude”” Emergency Plans Will Lead Hoarding of Gold 


To Permanent Improvement 





By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


DROVE South this month to see how the cotton acreage control program was 
getting along. On one of the largest cotton plantations in Missisippi I saw a 
dramatic instance of America’s present effort to catch its balance in a changed 
world. There were two immense fields of cotton with a road between them. On one 
side of the road men with mules and tractors were turning back into the earth 
hundreds of acres of thrifty cotton plants nearly three feet high. On the other 
side of the road an airplane was whipping? 
back and forth at 90 miles an hour over | largely a matter of beginner’s luck. What 
the same kind of cotton and spreading @/we have called business sagacity in the 
poison-dust cloud to preserve it from de-'| past often turns out, when candidly ex- 
struction by the boll weevil. | amined, to be no more than a bet on the 
Both of these operations were proceed- | future of a continent which, at the time 
ing side by side on the same farm, and the bet was made. was incompletely ex- 
both in our present critical state of eco- | ploited. 
nomic unbalance were justifiable and nec- 
essary. There are those, of i yd Economic Magic 
would say that with too much cotton the , - 
right thing to do would be simply to let | Found Non-existent 
|the weevil at it and trust to luck. “Don‘t sell America short,” was our 
We have been trusting to luck too Iong.| motto; and for 300 years or so our 
Insects have very small brains. They | Pioneers, our business men and all of us 
cannot be counted upon to get us out of Scrambled without limit to put our stakes 
troubles of our own making. Clumsily,|0" @ sure thing. If you couldn't make 
to be sure, but with a new vigor and an| Money farming you could probably make 
; ee: it speculating in land. If you couldn't 
|make it by building a better mouse trap 
; |than your neighbor, you could probably 
' | get along by selling gilt-edge shares in 
Mouse Trap, Preferred. No wonder, as a 
| nation, we came to believe that some sort 
of economic magic took care of us, and 
|}got us out of all the troubles that 
; our childish greed and thoughtlessness 
| brought down upon our heads from tilme 
: | to time. 
| We know now that there is no such 
| magic; that the poison of headlong com- 
petitive overproduction does not cure the 
‘4 | disease; and that there is no sort of gov- 
; | ernmental sleight of hand which will keep 
us rich. 
Most of us know this now, yet millions 
| of us still think that if the Government 
will only shout in a loud tone of voice 
at the Chicago Board of Trade or Wall 
Street we can create prosperity for them. 
Such people take the Board of Trade, 
Wall Street, and even the Government 
too seriously. I have seen enough of all 
lthese ageticies to know that they are 
| mere barometers of the common sense or 
| lack of sense of the people themselves. 
Reckless as was the speculation of cer- 
tain very large speculators on the Chi- 
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| Wide World 
| HENRY A. WALLACE 


cago Board of Trade, by all odds the| 


Photo. | ereater part of the speculation was by a 
| greedy, ill-informed, small-minded pub- 
| lic returning like dogs to the vomit which 
we have started to take| they left in 1929. In saying this I am 





. 
|eye to realities, 


hold of this strange situation at both / not criticizing adequately margined invest- | 


ends in an effort to bring sense and order | ments made with a constructive, and not 
into our use of land. with a gambling, manipulative intent. 
Thus far we have been ruled by events} 


quite as much as we have ruled events, Marginal Lands 

but considering the shortness of time rs . 

and the pressure upon us I think that W ill Be Retired 

'we have done a fairly good job. What We are not at the end of our progress 
we have done is only the barest be-, 48 a civilized people. When we lose 
ginning of all we shall have to do The | faith in gambling speculation and turn 
‘new social and economic machinery that toward fundamental values, we shall 
we have set going in this country since! make this country a better place in which 
March 4 is as crude and as promising 10 live. 


as Robert Fulton’s first steamboat. As a Start, we have undertaken to put 


Our present efforts are only hasty 


patchwork when compared with the in- into better order. 


tional structure, 


tricate thinking and social planning that | consequence, we are forced to think of jdent. | 
All of us working to-| what we ought to do with the 40,000,000 according to the Attorney General. 


gether will learn how to do these things| Marginal acres of plowland we are going | 


will be required. 


| to take out of cultivation, because the 
| Nearly nine-tentns of the Nation's 2,-| world no longer will pay us for the extra 
000,000 cotton farmers agreed to cooperate | Wheat, cotton, and corn we have been 

in the emergency adjustment drive. They; growing there. It looks as if we were 

are taking 10,500,000 acres out of cotton! being forced for the time being toward 

and reducing the national cotton acreage| 2 self-contained national economy, 

more than one-fourth Is this a good Whether we like it or not. It is certain 

thing to do? In view of the circum-' that we are farming a good deal of land 

stances, yes. that ought not to be farmed. Much bet- 

It is hardly to the credit of any nation 

te have overproduced so blindly as to 

need to resort to such drastic correction. 

It was too bad to have to turn all that| ing. or otherwise reclaimed. 


better as we go along. 


a chance to make a decent living, could 
be drained, irrigated, rescued from wash- 
In view of 


product of wasted effort back into the/| this, President Roosevelt has announced 
ground. But it would have been a great| that as fast as good new land is brought 


into production, a corresponding amount 
of inferior iand will be taken out. This 
may mean bringing in one acre and tak- 
ing out 10. It may mean planned migra- 
tions from one region to another. 

But we are not going to have a random 
| expansion of farm production, conducted 
without regard to human values, as we 
have in the past. One of the great trage- 
dies that has come out of the haphazard 


deal more destructive and wasteful to 
{have kept on going it blindly, driven 
! before the forces of a rampant, competi- 
| tive individualism to a general smash. 
Reduction of Planting | 
Predicted Next Year 

Leaders of the cotton South assure me 
that they will soon have a plan ready so 
that next year they will not plant cotton : 
in the unlimited, planless way they have | Settlement of this country is to be found 
in the past. Instead of planting aroynd| Where families of the best blood and 
40.000,000 acres of the United States to| training, folks with a fine point of view 
cotton, it seems likely that we shall put| @nd a fundamental philosophy, are slav- 
in only about 25,000,000 acres next Spring.| ing their lives away on farms that are 

This month, by aid of 30,000 field work-| "0t fit to work or live on. We want to 


ers, most of them volunteers, we are put-| iX things so that people are working 
ting before the 1,200,000 American farm) Where their labor will readily do some 
families that good, where they will have a real op- 


grow wheat a proposal to 
reduce, perhaps as much as one-fifth, 
their sowings of wheat for the next two 
years. The exact degree of reduction de- 
| pends on whether other nations decide to 
come along with us in this effort to adjust 
wheat harvests to prevailing demand. 
We have had more time to plan and 
organize for a balanced wheat crop than 
we had in the case of cotton; but the 
three-year plan we are now putting into 
operation is an emergency measure only; 
it will not take care of the long-time sit- 
uation. Again, like the cotton plan, it is 
only a start. The cotton plan, the corn 
and hog plan, the dairy, tobacco, fruit, 
and wheat programs that we are now 
launching—all these are experimental first 
steps in a new direction. Once you take 
the first step in that direction, you are 
forced to other steps, and a wider outlook 
From that outlook, we begin to see that 
American progress thus far has been very 


portunity, and the joy of working and 

creating without being penalized for it. 
Pressing on from such emergency de- 

vices as the cotton and wheat adjust- 


the better use of American soil as a whole 
for the longtime pull. One thing that 
we must get straight in our minds to be- 
gin with is this: There is not the slight- 
est incompatibility between reducing 
acreage and producing well. What we 
used to call efficiency in farm production 
was in no way regulated to the demand 
for the crop in question. This inefficiency 
in planning and marketing could be tol- 
erated as long as there was furnished an 
unlimited market. Today unregulated in- 
dividual efficiency brings us social disaster 

The thing to do now is to farm only 
land that is worth farming and farm 1t 
better than ever. We need clearer think- 
ing and the kind of efficiency that strikes 


PUZZLING PROBLEM OF AID 
FOR THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


poultry is considered only a side issue 
and is often left entirely to the farmer’s 
wife 

“Third, it is possible for producers to 
get into and out of poultry and egg pro- 
duction in one season, thus making pos- 
sible considerable fluctuations in the 
supply and therefore of price. 

Marketing Complicated 

“Fourth, there are many thousands of 
buyers of eggs and poultry, scattered 
widely over the United States. Fifth, the 
marketing of poultry and eggs is handled 
by several kinds of middlemen before 
they reach the consumer. Sixth, cold 
storage supplies of eggs and poultry are 
from 40 to 50 per cent greater than a 
year ago, and no price-raising plan can 
be effective which does not take the 
factor of cold storage supplies into con- 
sideration.” 





What to do about chickens is a pro- 
blem puzzling officials of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Poultry and eggs provide income on 
5,400,000 out of the 6,000,000 farms of the 
country. 

That income in 1929 totaled $848,000,- 
000, realized from 2,700,000,000 dozen eggs 
and 284,000,000 chickens sold for food. 

Higher Prices Sought 

So sizable a portion of the farm income 
comes from this phase that agricultural | 
adjusters are trying to determine how 
prices can be raised. But they admit that | 
thus far they have no plan which can be 
applied on a national scale to solve the 
problem. They say: 

“Severay factors contribute to the dif- 
ficulty of improving the poultry and egg 
situation. First and most important is 
the fact that poultry is produced on such 


a large number of farms, in all parts of Specialists of the Department are busy 
the United States on the problem and are sifting sugges- 
Poultry a “Side Issue” tions in the hope of working out a plan 

“Second is the fact that on all but a/|that can be applied to this phase of the 


| relatively small number of these farms,| farming problem. 


ter land, on which a family would have | 


ment drives, we are compeMed to consider | 


| 
| 


First Prosecutions to Be 
| Started Soon, Attorney 
| General Says; Large 
Sums Still in Hiding 


First prosecutions under the President’s 
Executive Order against gold hoarding will 
start within two or three weeks following 
a final check-up on some 366 hoarders 
who are known to be defying the order. 

The Attorney General, Homer S. Cum- 
mings, in announcing on Aug. 24 plans 
for the prosecutions, pointed out also that 
there still are a large number of uniden- 
tified hoarders in the country and that 
the next problem is to identify them. 

| A tentative program for breaking up 
this unknown hoarding, which may in- 
|volve as much as $500,000,000 in gold, has 
been worked out and presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the Attorney General said. 
He added that the task is a difficult one. 
Large Sums Returned 

Citing Treasury Department figures 
which show that about $890,000,000 in gold 
coin, bullion and certificates has been re- 
turned since March, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said that the first investigation into 

|hoarding, which was based on lists of sus- 
pected hoarders furnished by the Treas- 
ury and which is now completed, has been 
successful. 

Department of Justice agents inter- 
viewed 5,629 persons who were reported 
to be hoarding, the Attorney General re- 
vealed. Out of this number only 366 did 
not give up their gold; they are believed 
to have $1,393,734 in gold. The Attorney 
General said he was “highly gratified that 
out of more than 5,000 persons less than 
400 did not see fit to go along with the 
Government.” 

An analysis of these 366 cases showed 
that only 40 were “outright objectors” 
who admitted having gold and refused to 
turn it in. Another 24 persons would 
neither confess or deny possession of gold. 

The remaining 241 persons claimed to 
have distributed their gold among friends 
and relatives in such a way that no one 
had more than $100, the legal maximum. 
Not all of these persons are “telling the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
ithe truth, but others are,” the Attorney 
General explained. 

Prosecutions to Begin 
| All of the 366 so-called defiant cases 
will be checked once again during the next 
few weeks to determine their exact status. 
Then prosecutions against recalcitrants 
| will start, according to Mr. Cummings. 

Of the other 5,263 persons interviewed 
in the investigation, all claimed to have 
returned their gold prior to the agent's 
leall or did so on his request. Approxi- 
;mately $46,000,000 was returned in this 
| manner. These persons have purged 
| themselves by returning their gold and 
| probably will not be prosecuted, Mr. Cum- 
jmings said. 

“I am satisfied that there still are a 
large number of unknown persons hoard- 
ing gold”, the Attorney General said after 
explaining the conclusion of the first in- 
| vestigation. These unknown persons, too, 


our farmland, the basis of our entire na- |must be reached, he added, and a plan of 
In |action has been submitted to the Presi- 


In no case will the gold hunt cease, 





Request to Greece 
To Return Mr. Insull 


Extradition Now Sought on 


Federal Indictment 


A new request has been made to the 
Greek government for the extradition of 
Samuel Insull to answer an indictment 
charging criminal violations of the Na- 
/tional Bankruptcy Act, the Department of 
Justice announced April 25. 

A prior request, based upon a State 
indictment, was refused. The present re- 
quest is based upon a Federal indictment, 
which was returned in the United States 
| District Court at Chicago on June 1. The 
indictment was sealed, however, pending 
preparation of extradition papers, and first 
made public on Aug. 25. 

The indictment upon which it is sought 
to extradite Mr. Insull charges him and 
Samuel Insull, Jr., Martin J. Insull, Harold 
L. Stuart, Phillip J. McEnroe, John F. 
O'Keefe, Edward J. Doyle, John H. Gulick, 
Stanley Field, William R. Irwin, and 
Charles W. Daniels with violation of the 
Bankruptcy Act 

The indictment alleges that they unlaw- 
fully and fradulently and with intent to 
defeat the operation of the Bankruptcy 
Act, transferred and delivered certain 
property of the Corporation Securities of 
Chicago, an Insull concern, to various 
banks 


| 
| 


Russian Cinemas Increase 
A striking increase in the number of 
moving picture theaters in Soviet Rus- 
sia in the last five years is shown in a 
report to the Commerce Department 
from Trade Commissioner George R. 
Canty. Berlin. According to a Soviet pa- 
per there were operating in the country 
in 1932 more than 13,000 “permanent” 

cinemas and 14,000 traveling cinemas. 





down to fundamentals and builds from 
there. 

When a cguntry up and all the 
land and easy money are taken, the people 
of that country face problems that they 
have never met before. In attacking these 
problems Americans will shift in some 
measure from their ancient competitive, 
individualistic standards. Sooner or later, 
the question, “What is there in it for me?” 
will have to be translated into, “What. is 
there in it for all of us?” I know how 
hard it is to change human nature, but 
human nature does respond to changed 
conditions; and it becomes plainer all the 
time that modern capitalistic society faces 
the choice between a widely and gener- 
ously shared prosperity or none at all. 

The newly created social machinery of 
the New Dea! will soon be discarded unless 
the hearts of our people permit the opera- 
tion of this machinery for the general 
good. The adversity of the past three 
years has made the great majority willing 
to enter into a vast cooperative effort on 
a scale never before dreamed of. 

It seems to be rather obvious, however, 
that while the American people have 
learned something as a result of their ad- 
versity and are willing to pull together 
to get out of it, they have not yet fully 
learned their lesson. The speculative fever 
is still in our blood. All too many of us 
are still grabbing exploiters at heart. The 
millenium is not yet here although the 
makings of it are clearly in our hands. 

(The foregoing is the full tert of 

an address delivered over the Colum- 

| bia over the Columbia Broadcasting 
| System, Aug. 21). 
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More People Die STUDIES IN FOOD ELEMENTS AS 
BASIS IN PLANNING DIETS 


At Winter’s End; 


Fewer in Autum 


Warmer Months Are the 
More Healthful, Accord- 
ing to Study of Mortality 
Data by Census Bureau 


UTUMN is the most healthful season 
and September is the best month 
March is the least healthful month. 

More persons die in March and April 
than in any other month. Fewer deaths, 
occur in May and in the Summer and 
Autumn months 

These facts are shown 
death rates from 1899 to 1931, 
completed by the Census Bureau 

June had the fewest deaths in 16 years 
from 1900 to 1920. In 10 of the years 
from 1920 to 1931, September had the 
lowest death rate. 

In the seven more healthful months, 
the death rate dropped 48 points below 
the average rate, using 1,000 as a basis. | 
It rose 68 points above 1,000 for the five 
less healthful months 

The death rate varies from 20 to 30 
per cent from the most healthful to the 
least healthful month. 

City and Country 

Among the States, the seasonal rate at 
which people die is inclined to vary. In 
1930, for instance, more people died in 
February in more than half of the States 
than in any other month. On the other 
hand, September was the most healthful 
month in more than half of the States 
that year. 

From city to country there is a notice- 
able change in the death trend. The 
rate varies more widely in the city than 
it does in rural sections. The February 
increase in mortality in 1930 was more 
severe in the city than in the country 
Then, the improvement in the more 
healthful months of August and Septem- 
ber was more pronounced in the cities 
This difference amounts to about one- 
third. That is, the death rate‘is more 
steady in the country. The rate in citics 
varies from season to season about one- 
third more than it does in the rural re- 
gions. 


in a study of 
recently 


Along Came Influenza 

The difference in the death rate at dif- 
ferent seasohs varies from year to year. 
It amounted to 32.8 per cent from 1900 
to 1917. 

Then came the influenza epidemic in 
the 1918-20 period and the death rate 
in the more healthful months was a little 
more than half that of the late Winter 
and early Spving. Specifically, this 
amounted to 173.1 per cent. 

After this epidemic, the rate settled 
down and the variation from Spring to 
Fall was smaller. It amounted to 48.2 
per cent fo: the period from 1921 to 1930, 
comparing the months of March and 
April with August and September. 

In the Olden Days 

All these trends in the rate at which 
people die are the reverse of the situation 
in the earlier history of this country. A 
study of death statistics for Massachu- 
setts from 1842 to 1851 shows that at that 
time August and September were the 
least healthful months, quite in contrast 
to the good record they now have. 

Another marked change between the 
early Massachusetts figures and more re- 
cent data for the whole Nation lies in 
the change from month to month. The 
change from good to bad months, at that 
time, was about twice that of the present 
century. 

Over in Europe 

Further study of the old Massachusetts 
data reveals that the seasonal changes 
in the number of deaths in the middle 
of the last century were wider in the} 
country than they were in cities. This 1s! 
the opposite of the situation at present 

European studies, the Census Bureau | 
points out, shows that late Summer and 
early Fall formerly were the most dan- 
gerous to infants and late Winter and 
early Spring most dangerous to elderly 
persons. This difference in the seasons 
has dwindled in later years and in some 
countries has entirely disappeared. 

In this country, the age factor has al- 
most disappeared. The deaths of chil- 
dren from diarrhea and enteritis reach a 
crest in the late Summer and early Fall 
but the increase from these diseases is 
offset by a decline in other fatal ail- 
ments 

. Al r 
Blight on Elm Trees 
T _~ 
In New York State 


Also Detected in Ohio 
Spreads in New Jersey 


and 


HE Dutch elm disease has reached New 

York State, and the number of in- 
fected trees in New Jersey has increased 
from 69 to 309 since July 31. Nine dis- 
eased trees have been found in Ohio. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, cooperating 
with State and local authorities, is pushing 
inspection work as rapidly as possible so 
as to determine precisely the limits of the 
infection. 

Owners of elm tiees are urged by the 
Bureau to watch the trees for wilting or 
yellow or brown leaves accompanied by 
brown streaks in the young wood. When 
this combination is found,#it is requested 
that pieces of the infected twigs as big as 
a lead pencil be sent to the Dutch Elm 
Disease Laboratory, care Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio, or a communication 
sent to the Dutch Elm Disease Office, care 
Shade Tree Commission, City Hall, East 
Orange, N. J. 


Need of Arousing Interest 
In Infant Death Rate 


HE infant death rate in the United 

States for children under 1 year of age 
is 47 per cent larger than that of New 
Zealand. 

Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, points out that New Zealand has 
a mortality rate for infants under 1 year 
of age of 34 per 1,000 live births as com- 
pared with a rate of 64 per 1,000 for this 
country. 

Miss Abbott says that if proper parental 
and community interest is aroused in the | 
problem of reducing infant mortality and | 
this interest is intelligently directed, the | 
mortality rate of this country should drop 
to that of New Zealand oy 1942. 





Olive Oil Imports 

The importance of the American mar- 
ket as an outlet for Spanish olive-oil ex- 
ports is shown in a report from Consul 
A. W. Ferrin, Malaga, just made public 
by the Commerce Department. The bulk 
of Spain's olive crop, it is pointed out, 
is converted into oil. 


n New Foods Connently Coming on the Market Are Analyzed and 


Changing Composition of Old Foods Shown in Federal Tests 


By CHARLOTTE CHATFIELD 
Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, Unteed States Bureau of Home Economics 


Ss 


weight. 


OMETIME in your life your doctor may have put you on a special diet. Or 
you may have decided to count your calories in order to reduce your 
In either case, somebody had to know the chemical composition of 


the foods you eat, or should eat, to accomplish the purpose of the diet. An 
everyday well-balanced family diet is built upon the same sort of knowledge, 
even though the homemaker who plans the meals is not a trained dietitian. 
She finds out from the chemists and nutritionists, just as do the doctors and 
the dietitians, though she may get her information less 

directly than they do. 
But suppose, for example, that your doctor has told 
you to cut down on your carbohydrates. Perhaps he says 
eat less bread, less potatoes, and “more of the 5 per cent 


or 3 per cent vegetables.” 


He may even give you a little 


printed list, showing which vegetables are which as to 
their percentage of this or that constituent and showing 
other facts about the composition of the ordinary foods. 

Such a list, and such directions from the doctor, are 
possible because of chemical studies begun long ago. 
Their findings, however, have been published in journals 
too numerous to mention and too widely scattered for 


® 
Charlotte Chatfield 


any one doctor, dietitian, or homemaker to consult. They 


must be brought together and studied critically befcre they can be put into 
a form that will be convenient to use in planning diets. 
Systematic researches of this kind for the United States Government were 


begun some 50 years ago. 
and various sea foods. 


At first the subject was the food value of fishes, 
Then Congress authorized the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture “to investigate and report upon the nutritive value of the various arti- 


cles and commodities used for human food, with special suggestion of full, 
wholesome and edible rations less wasteful and more economical than those 


in common use.” 


This work was begun for the Department by Dr. W. O. Atwater in 1894, 


and continued by him until 1906. 


and he collected the results of analyses by other scientists. 


He made analyses of many foods himself, 


His tables of 


food composition became and still remain the standard reference on the 
subject, quoted in textbooks and scientific writings all over the world: They 
were published by the Department of Agriculture as Bulletin No. 28, Office 
of Experiment Stations, under the title “The chemical composition of Amer- 


ican food materials.” 


By the nature of the task, however, such data are never complete. 


New 


foods are constantly coming on the market, and our well-known foods change 
in composition with differences in soil or methods of cultivation, or, in the 
case of foods of animal origin, with differences in feeding and handling. 
For that very reason, a comprehensive compilation became increasingly nec- 


essary. 


When the Bureau of Home Economics was organized as a separate unit of 
the Department of Agriculture in 1923, the continuation of this work of 
Dr. Atwater’s was made a part of the program of the Bureau. Our labora- 
tories carry on studies in nutrition, and our food composition section col- 
lects, evaluates, and summarizes available data on the composition of foods. 

Results of these researches are published from time to time in the form 
of tables showing the percentage of water, protein, carbohydrates, fats, ash 


or mineral matter, and finally the fuel value of each food in calories. 


Cir- 


cular No. 50, “Proximate composition of fresh fruits.” and Cifcular No. 146, 
“Proximate composition of fresh vegetables,” give this sort of information 
on more than 150 kinds and varieties of fruits and vegetables. 

In Circular No. 205, “The iron content of vegetables and fruits,” by Hazel 
K. Stiebeling, the Bureau has published the available data on this important 


mineral, and other data are being gathered. 


In Farmers’ Bulletin 1705, 


“Milk for the family,” the composition of some of the milk products is given. 

An example of the practical application of the results of food composition 
research appears in another publication of the Bureau of Home Economics 
entitled “Midday meals for preschool children in day nurseries and nursery 


schools (Circular No. 203). 


Here is a guide to meal planning for nursery 


school children with detailed calculations of the nutritive value of typical 


menus and recipes. 


Soups, meats, egg dishes, vegetables, sandwiches, desserts—for each and 
every dish in each given menu, the food value of each child’s portion is 
calculated, in calories and in grams of protein, fat, carbohydrate, calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron. Such facts are in great demand by dietitians charged 
with the job of feeding children nourishing meals at a given cost. 

Any of the publications above referred to can be obtained on request 
to the Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 
or the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The price is 5 cents per copy except for Bulletin No. 28 and 
Circular No. 203, which are printed at 10 cents each. 

Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 


TOMATOES: SOUP TO DESSERT 


Vine-ripened Fruit Now at Its Best; We Eat More Toma- 
toes Per Person Than Any Other Country 


N ORE tomatoes are consumed per per- 
+ son in the United States than in any 
other country. 

The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture points out 
that now is the time when fresh toma- 
toes may be enjoyed at their best. 

The Bureau says that the vine-ripened, 
home-grown tomato is a much more 
flavorful fruit than the one which is 
grown many miles away, picked for ship- 
ment when still green, and ripened in 
storage. 

Season at Its Peak 

The season for home-grown tomatoes 
is now at its height. All over the coun- 
try family gardens are yielding, commer- 
cial growers are getting their crops to 
market. Canning factories are busy pro- 
ducing the tomato juice, the canned to- 
matoes, the catsup or chili sauce that 
may appear on countless thousands of 
family tables next Winter. Housewives 
are canning from the family patch, com- 
munity canning centers are putting up 
tomatoes for relief supplies later on. 

Last vear the tomato crop that was sent 
to market amounted to more than 18,- 
000,000 bushels of fresh tomatoes, and 
the canneries put out more than 1,500,000 
tons—nearly all used in the United States. 

It is evident, says the Bureau, that 
Americans appreciate tomatoes. There 
seems to be, literally, nothing that could 
take the place of tomatoes. The charac- 
teristic color and flavor, refreshing qual- 
ity, adaptability to any part of the meal, 
make them a godsend to the house- 
keeper. When you consider their nutri- 
tive values in addition, tomatoes are 
unique. Modern science finds them one 
of the very best of the “protective foods,” 
because they are a good source, not of 
just one, or two, but of three of the 
vitamins. 


How They Are Packed 

Then there are those very important 
qualities of the tomato which makes it 
unusual for cooking and canning. Vita- 
min C, for which the tomato is particu- 
larly valuable, is easily destroyed by heat, 
but the acidity of the tomato helps re- 
duce this loss. To a less extent, the same 
thing is true of vitamim B also. 

Again, because of their acid content, 
and their juiciness, tomatoes are easier 
to can than other vegetables. A pressure 
cooker is not needed, in fact is not de- 
sirable for tomatoes, although necessary 
in canning the nonacid vegetables to in- 
sure the prevention of spoilage. For to- 
matoes, says, the Bureau, use the hot- 
pack method of canning—that is, heat 
the tomatoes to boiling and pack them 
hot into the containers—then process 
them in the hot-water bath. 

Canned tomatoes—canned when the 
fresh tomatoes are at their best—are so 
important as a Winter food that nutri- 
tionists recommend a serving in some 
form three times a week. This amounts 


, to about a pint in a week for each mem- 


ber of the family, or 16 to 20 quarts per 

person for eight months of the Winter. 

It takes about 2's to 3's pounds of raw 

tomatoes to make 1 quart canned—or, 

roughly, a bushel of raw tomatoes to make 

an eight months’ supply for one person. 
Many Ways of Serving 

Hardly any other article of food can be 
used in aS many ways as the tomato. 
Raw, cooked, or canned, in some form to- 
matoes may appear in any part of any 
meal. The baby has his tomato juice for 
breakfast, but you may prefer your to- 
matoes sliced and broiled or fried, to be 
eaten with your hot biscuit. 

A fresh tomato, sliced or quartered, 
may be one of the vegetables on your 
plate at lunch or dinner or supper. Per- 
haps it is sliced with onions on a let- 
tuce leaf for salad, or with cottage 
cheese. 

Perhaps it is hollowed out and stuffed 
with chopped cabbage, or with chopped 
meat salad, for your lunch or supper. 
Scalloped or stuffed and baked, tomatoes 
fit in admirably with potatoes, or corn, 
or rice or beans at dinner. Broiled to- 
mato on toast, with a bit of melted cheese 
and a curl of bacon in the center of the 
slice, is an attractive supper dish. 

And there are the countless uses of to- 
matoes in soups, in scalloped dishes with 
rice, macaroni, potatoes and beans, in to- 
mato jelly, in preserves—not to mention 
the ever-popular tomato-juice cocktail. 
Later on, green tomatoes that come too 
late to ripen on the vines before frost 
comes will be used for pickles, for broil- 
ing, or in green tomato pie. 


Nuts From Pinyon Pine 
A Food of the Indian 


| EFORE the white man came to the 

Southwest the Indian used pinyon nuts 
as one of his substantial sources of food. 
R. A. Redburn, ranger naturalist of the 
Office of National Parks, says that these 
nuts have continued to find favor in re- 
cent years in Mexico and southwestern 
United States, attaining at one time a 
price of 40 cents a pound and a total an- 
nual market value of $1,000,000. 

Pinyon nuts have soft shells, which are 
easily crushed, and contain solid kernels 
of sweet, white meat. 

Mr. Redburn points out that the nuts 
are still given a variety of uses by the 
Indian tribes. The Haasupais, Hopis, Na- 
vajos, ad others annually collect many 
pounds of them, which they grind into a 
meal. The Navajos make the nuts into 
a paste, which is used as the white man 
uses butter. 

Pinyon nuts are found in two small cavi- 
ties at the base of the pine cones. A sin- 
gle cone averages about 15 nuts, but may 
contain as many as 34. The nuts are not 
produced each year, but the cron varies 
according to the amount of rainfall during 
the preceding Winter months and the time 
of growth, according to Mr. Redburn. 


Sparing the Budget 
By Sewing at Home 


The Housewife May Save as 
Much as $75 a Year, Federal 
Bureau Finds 


HE value of home sewing in many 

households amounts to as much as 
$75 a year. This estimate is made by the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Bureau 
finds that the cost of materials for cotton 
and wool skirts, nightgowns, and pajamas 
averaged from 75 to 90 per cent of the 
prices paid for ready-made garments. 

The materials used for aprons, cotton, 
wool, and silk dresses, blouses, outer 
bloomers ‘and knickers, brassieres, under- 
waists, chemises, combinations, and ki- 
mos averaged from 45 to 75 per cent of 
| the cost of the ready-made garments. 

.The Bureau points out that the possible 
savings through home sewing depend not 
only on relative costs of the materials 
and the finished garment; they depend 
also on the value of the home maker's 
time, measured in terms of what other 
profitable use she might be making of it. 

Considering only the direct cash sav- 
ing, the value of the farm housewife’s 
time may run as high as $2 an, hour on 
jobs requiring a large amount ‘of skill, 
particularly when it is possible to utilize 
materials already on hand. It may, how- 
ever, be worth only 10 cents an hour in 
making the simpler and more stand- 
ardized garments. 





The Value of Vaccination 
As Smallpox Preventive 


ARENTS should have their children 
vaccinated against smallpox before the 
first year of school. 

This warning is made by Dr. R. H 
Riley, Director of the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Health. He points out that al- 
though smallpox has declined in preva- 
lence parents should have their children 
vaccinated in order to remove all danger 
of outbreaks of the disease. 

Figures from the United States Public 
Health Service are cited by Dr. Riley to 
show the extent of smallpox in this coun- 
try. The Health Service had more than, 
650 cases reported to it during the six! 
weeks which ended July 15. 

During the three years ending in 1932, 
86,802 cases of smallpox were reported in 
the United States; 45,390 in 1930; 28,628 
in 1931, and 12,784 last year. 

During this same period, says Dr. Riley, 
only one case of smallpox was reported in 
Maryland. He attributes this unusual | 
record for the last three years, which has; 
continued this year, to the fact that the 
State law requires all children to be vac- 
cinated against smallpox before they can 
be enrolled in a public school. 


Commercial Vegetables 
Meeting Growing Demand 


fPHE American home is using almost 
twice as many commercial vegetables as 
it did 10 years ago. The Department of 
Agriculture finds that production of com- 
mercial vegetables in this country has 
risen 72 per cent in the last 10 years. 

The index of production of commercial 
vegetables rose sharply from 1921 to 1925, 
declined somewhat in 1926, and again in- 
creased through 1930. In 1931 there was 
a decline below the 1929 volume, with 
1932 production remaining at the 1931 
level. During recent years the trend of 
commercial vegetable production has been 
rising at a decreasing rate, which indi- 
cates that supplies are fast overtaking 
the increased demand. 

In contrast to production, says the De- 
partment, prices of vegetables have fallen 
since 1921, and in 1930, 1931, and 1932 de- | 
clined to much lower levels than the size | 
of the respective crops in these years. 

The Department estimates that prices | 
for commercial vegetables averaged 6 per 

|cent lower during 1930 and 23 per cent 
lower during 1931 than in normal times, 
due to the marked decline in the general 
level of prices. 


‘Colors Consumers Like 
In Their Coffee Packages 


gee of consumer preference in color 

of coffee packages are reported by the 
Department of Commerce to show that 
the order of colors favored is orange, 
yellow, red, purple, green, blue, white, 
and black. 

This range of preferences, it was found, 
does not agree strongly with the general 
tests of color preference. The Depart- 
ment points out that coffee color was left 
out of the tests so that it was not de- 
termined whether the color of the prod- 
uct should furnish the dominant color 
note for the package. 


Week’s Food Supply 
—For a Family— 











Necessary Items Are Named in 

Suggested List to Feed 

Five Persons 
\I ANY American housewives could bet- 
ter the diet which they provide for 
their families if they would use greater 
care in selecting the foods which they 
buy. 

This selection of foods, says the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture, should include milk and 
bread as one of the most important in- 
gredients of the diet provided for young 
children. The Bureau also suggests that 
the following foods should be included in 
each day's diet: 

Cereal in porridge or pudding; potatoes, 
tomatoes or oranges for the children; a 
green or yellow vegetable; a fruit or ad- 
ditional vegetable and milk for all the 
members of the family. 

From two to four times each week every 
person in the family should include in 
his diet tomatoes, dried beans and peas 
or peanuts, eggs, lean meat, and fish or 
poultry or cheese. 

To aid housewives plan their menus the 
Bureau has outlined the amount of food- 
stuffs it considers satisfactory for a week’s 
meals for a family of two adults and three 
children. The foods it suggests are: 

Bread, 12-16 pounds; flour, 1-2 pounds; 
cereal, 4-6 pounds; whole fresh milk, 
23-28 quarts or 25-31 tall cans of evap- 
orated milk; potatoes, 15-20 pounds; 
dried beans, peas, peanut butter, 1-2 
pounds; fats, such as lard, salt pork, 
bacon, margarine, butter and so forth, 2'. 
pounds; other vegetables, including some 
of green or yellow color and inexpensive 
fruits, 15-20 pounds; sugar and molasses, 
3 pounds; lean meat, fish, cheese and eggs, 
5-7 pounds; and eight eggs for the chil- 
dren. 
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How the Nursery School Helps the Infant Master Control 
of His Behavior During the Formative Years 





By MARY DABNEY DAVIS, 
Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
United States Office of Education 


i IS common knowledge that habits 
developed in childhood tend to persist 
through life. A child's intelligence re- 
sponds to the stimulation of his environ- 
ment. This environment has both hu- 
man and material elements, people and 
things, and upon these elements depends 
the ease with which a child masters con- 
trol of his body and his behaviors. 

The proper planning of a child's pro- 
gram and meeting his daily needs are 
not casual incidents, but requil® fore- 
thought and careful training. ursery 
schools guide parents in meeting such 
problems as part of the profession of 
parenthood, as well as guide children in 
the job of adequate development. 


What Children Do 
At Nursery Schools 

What is a nursery school? It_is a color- 
ful place where a small group of children 
are independently, definitely and happily 
busy. There is alert but inconspicuous 
supervision from the teachers. During 
the day the children play outdoors, using 
apparatus for climbing, swinging and 
balancing, and other play things which 
are adaptable to imaginary play. 

There are also routine activities, and 
supervised sleeping and eating. At the 
beginning of the day, careful inspection 
makes sure that all children at the school 
are physically well. 

Do parents know what goes on during 
the day? Many nursery schools enroll 
parents with their children. These par- 
ents agree to have conferences at regu- 
lar intervals with the teachers about 
their child's development, to cooperate in 
carrying out the school's plan of train- 
ing at home, and occasionally to observe 
or to participate in the school. Detailed 
records of each child's growth and de- 
velopment are kept continuously. 


Training of Teachers 
For Work With Children 

What training has the teacher for the 
nursery school work? Records from 332 
teachers show that 65 per cent have 
earned college degrees, and that a larger 
proportion have earned masters’ and doc- 
tors’ degrees than have teachers in either 
public elementary or high schools in the 
country. 

These 
special 
hygiene, 


school teachers have 
mental and physical 
and in sociology 


nursery 
craining in 
in nutrition 


| The regular teaching staff is supplemented 


with special consultants 

Do questions arise about the “best” 
programs for nursery schools? Indeed, 
yes, and in recognizing the questions and 
in finding answers lies the success of the 
nursery school movement today. 

There is no crystallized daily program 
to be followed by all nursery schools, but 
continuous experimentation in trying to 
adapt the length of the school day and 
the day’s program to the particular needs 
of children and parents being served. 

Furthermore, research in child develop- 
ment is one of the major purposes for 
nursery school education. There are sev- 
eral institutions of research in child de- 
velopment connected with State and pri- 
vate colleges and universities. 

Some of the problems studied include, 


“Can proper guidance materially promote 
child development? To what extent 
should children’s use of physical force in 
solution of their social conflicts be con- 
ditioned by developing an ease in the 
use of language? What concepts have 
young children of number, distance, 
weight, size and shape? 


Public Funds Support 
Only a Few Schools 

How many children are attending nur- 
sery school? In 1932 approximately 
4,000 under 4 years of age were enrolled 
in 200 nursery schools. There is an av- 
erage of 18 children enrolled in each nur- 
sery school, with about 11 children to 
each trained teacher. 

Where are nursery schools located? 
Schools reporting for the survey of 1932 
were located in 35 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii. About one-half 
of the schools are sponsored by or served 
in some way by colleges and universities, 
one-third are privately controlled schools 
and one-fifth are connected with child 
welfare agencies. Only a few of the 
schools have been wholly supported by 
public funds. 

A directory of nursery schools in the 
United States, as reported in 1932, may 
be secured upon request to the Office of 
Education. 


Federal Bulletins: 
What They Contain 

What is included in the Office of Edu- 
cation’s list of available nursery school 
education publications? The list is as 
follows: 

“Nursery Schools, Their Rise and De- 
velopment in the United States,” Bulletin 
1932, No. 9, price 15 cents, from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 


This bulletin gives a summary of the 
| development of nursery school education 

during the first decade of its growth in 
the United States. Section 1 gives a de- 
scription of a nursery school day; section 
2 summarizes a survey of the organiza- 
tion and administration of 203 nursery 
schools; section 3 gives reports from 15 
institutions sponsoring nursery schools 
organized for different specific purposes, 
as well as a description of nursery schools 
in public education. 

“Good References on Nursery Educa- 
tion” is a bibliography of publications an- 
notated and classified. Single copies may 
be procured from the Office of Education. 

“Housing and Equipping the Washing- 
ton Child Research Center,” Pamphlet 
No. 13, price 5 cents, from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., gives 
criteria for selecting and constructing 
equipment for a nursery school, presents 
educational values of play equipment, 
and includes diagrams for construction of 
play equipment which can be made at 
home. 

A complete list of nursery education 
publications issued by the Office of Edu- 
cation during the past 10 years may be 
secured from the Office by addressing the 
Commissioner of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 


HUNGRY FOREST WORKERS 


A CHECK-UP on the food consumed by 
the Reforestation Army discloses that 
the 300,000 members of the Civilian Con- 


| servation Corps develop tremendous ap- 


petites each day. 

Figures prepared by the War Depart- 
ment for Robert Fechner, Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work, show that 
the boys put away 1,042's carloads of 
bacon, beef, coffee, and other foodstuffs 
every 30 days. 

Each month this group of forest work- 
ers consume 1,125,000 pounds of bacon 
5,625,000 pounds of beef, 9,000,000 eggs, 
5.625.000 pounds of potatoes, 2,250,000 
pounds of pork. 6,750,000 pounds of flour, 
1,125,000 pounds of coffee, 2,812,500 pounds 
of sugar, and 1,125,000 pounds of onions 

How They Eat Meat 

Army statisticians spent a few mo- 
ments recently checking up on the num- 
ber of hogs, steers, chickens and acres of 
land it would take to produce the food 
needed to keep the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in rations for a_ single month. 
Their figures disclosed that it would re- 
quire 281,250 chickens, 186,000 hogs, and 
9.375 steers to furnish the beef, bacon, 
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‘Put Away a Thousand Carloads of Food a Month as Sylvan 
Culture Gives The 


m Lusty Appetites 


lard, and chickens needed over a 30-day 
period 

Reports from Corps Area Commanders 
disclose that the food consumed and the 
healthful outdoor hard work required, 
has built up the health of the members 
of the C. C. C. and increased the weight 
of the men on an average of approxi- 
mately 12 pounds each. Reports on the 
amount of food consumed by some of the 
companies during the first weeks of the 
Civilian Conservation movement, make 
interesting reading. 

The Pancake Record 

By actual count, 200 men at the Ver- 
million C. C, Camp, Missoula, Mont., ate 
2,200 hot cakes for one’ breakfast—the 
highest score was 25. 

The consumption of this huge bill of 
fare has had a stimulating effect on trade 
not only in the wholesale markets but 
also in the communities whe.e the camps 
are located. Of all the supplies pur- 
chased 50 per cent are bought locally—in 
some communities the percentage is 
higher. All fresh fruits and vegetables 
milk, and eggs are obtained from local 
merchants and farmers. 
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Economy of Milk 
During Period of 
Increasing Prices 


More Than Ever It Is the 
Cheapest Food, Asserts 
New Jersey Official in Re- 


counting its Merits 
By William B. 
Secretary, Department 
State of New 


N A PERIOD of rising prices among ald 

commodities such as we have been ex- 
periencing this Summer, milk becomes 
more than ever the foremost economy 
food. The price of milk has tended to in- 
crease generally throughout the country, 
as have prices of other foods and most 
manufactured articles, but milk has not 
mcreased as much proportionately as other 
foods. Certainly it has not increased in 
cost in anything like its proportionate 
tood value as compared with that of other 
staples. 


Duryee 
of Agriculture, 
Jersey 


Food Value of Milk 

Economists and nutrition authorities 
iave been emphasizing the value of milk 
as an economy food throughout the last 
three or four years. Many of these au- 
thorities have said that milk would be an 
inexpensive food even if the price were 
trebled 
Milk is held in such high regard because 
contains more of the necessary food 
elements, in a form ready for assimilation 
into fhe body, than any other food. Milk 
has often been called the “most nearly 
perfect food,” and here are some of the 
reasons why this'‘is so: 

(1) Milk contains plentiful supplies of 
virtually all of the minerals required by 
the body, with the exception of iron and 
cepper. It is especially rich in calcium 
and phosphorus, the principal solid ingre- 
dients of the bones and teeth. If about 
a quart of milk is taken each day, either 
as a beverage or in milk dishes or milk 
products, such as butter, cheese and ice 
cream, the calcium and phosphorus re- 
quirements of both adults and children 
will be satisfied. 

Has All the Vitamins 

(2) Fresh milk contains some of all the 
known necessary vitamins, and is espe- 
cially rich in vitamins A and B, which are 
important in preventing certain serious 
deficiency diseasés. Pasteurized milk often 
contains no vitamin C, but this lack is 
easily made up by including fresh vege- 
tables and fruits in the diet. 

(3) Milk is rich in complete proteins— 
the “building blocks” of living tissue. Pro« 
teins are of paramount importance in pro- 
moting the growth, health, and repair of 
flesh. While they may be obtained from 
many other sources, those found in milk 
are especially useful because they are 
“complete’’—that is, supplies of every nec- 
essary kind of protein appear to be present 
in this rich food. 

A “Protective Food” 

These considerations give milk first place 
among the “protective foods.” which also 
include vegetables, fruits and eggs. The 
protective foods, nutritionists say, should 
form the basis of all diets, since they pro- 
vide “health insurance” by assuring the 
body of an adequate supply of things it 
needs for health, growth and resistance 
to disease. 

Equally important in the viewpoint of 
consumers, of course, is the fact that milk 
is one of the most delightfully-flavored 
and palatable of foods. It is a Summer 
drink that cannot be compared with any 
other, and as for its culinary possibilities 

what would modern cooking be without 
milk and its products? 


it 


Freshness and Succulence 
Qualities Desirable in Corn 


()NE of our truly American vegetables 

is sweet corn. Long accepted as a 
favorite always to be found on the tables 
of our native folks, sweet corn was readily 
adopted by the newer arrivals from 
Europe 

Nov other vegetable is so perishable, so 
sensitive to improper handling or so dis- 
appointing when served after careless 
handling or cooking, says William B. Dur- 
yee, Secretary of Agriculture, State of 
New Jersey. Quality in sweet corn de- 
pends almost entirely upon freshness and 
succulence. When lost, these properties 
can never be restored and with them has 
been wasted the true flavor and aroma 
so characteristic of fresh sweet corn 

With such highly perishable properties 
and with an outstanding demand for it 
in the city markets, the supplying of 
quality sweet corn presents a very definite 
challenge to both growers and merchants. 
These elusive but choice properties must 
be guarded at every step. Persistent con- 
sumer demand for a longer season has 
been met by enterprising growers. 

In buying sweet corn, Secretary Duryee 
suggests avoiding any ears on which the 
cob leaves or sheath afe wrinkled and dry. 
Sometimes an effort may be made to re- 
move such withered outer portions of the 
husk but this can be readily detected be- 
cause the remaining inner leaves are thin, 
pale and bleached. Ears of fresh sweet 
corn are covered with deep green, un- 
bleached and unwilted husk, with drops 
of moisture between the leaves. 

Examine each ear carefully, say Secre- 
tary Duryee, and select those with smooth, 
glistening, stout. plump and uniform ker- 
nels which, when punctured, exude milky 
juice. Avoid ears on which kernels are 
tough and wrinkled and of pasty content. 
We suggest that you buy only a day's 
supply at a time and that it be kept 
cool and moist until ready to be husked 
just before cooking. 
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To Be Met With | 
Loss of Emblem 


‘Night-Riding’ Methods Used 
In Some Places to Penal- 
ize Employers Are De- 
cried By Gen. Johnson 


How to dea! with violators of the blanket 
code, or President's re-employment agree- 
ment, became a practical problem for otf- 
ficials of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration this past week. 

The problem was thrust into. the hands 
of administrators by over-zealous self-ap- 
pointed local enforcers. Reports began to 
trickle into headquarters telling of local 
committees ordering storekeepers to re- 
move Blue Eagles from their windows for 
alleged violations of their agreement with 
the President 

At the same time, complaints of viola- 
tions began to pour into Washington in 
increasing, volume 

Many Subterfuges 
were stories of employers who 
had agreed to shorten hours and raise 
wages and then had failed to carry out 
the agreement. There were reports of a 
wide variety of subterfuges utilized by 
some employers to get around provisions 
of their agreement with the President, but 
still keep possession of the Blue Eagle 

All this was happening even before the 
big membership drive opening Aug. 28 to 
get the whole country under the emblem 
Hammond 


There 


Taking action, Thomas S 
executive director of\ the National Re- 
covery Administration’s Blue Eagle divi- 


sion, said: 

“The National Recovery Administration 
in Washington has not delegated its au- 
thority to punish violators of the Presi- 
dent's agreement to any iocal agency. No 
one has the power to take back the Blue 


Eagle except upon specific instructions 
from Washington. 
“Local authorities are instructed and 


encouraged to investigate and report to 
their State Recovery Boards upon all vio- 
lations. Further, they are encouraged in 
each case to attempt to reach an under- 
standing with the employer involved, so 
that he may comply with the President's 
agreement without having to resort to 
Washington.” 
Violators to Be Punished 

Those instructions were designed to 
avoid any “night-riding” attempts at in- 
timidation of a kind reported from some 
sections. 


General Hugh Johnson, Administrator 
under the Recovery Act, indicaied, how- 
ever, that violators of the agreement were 
not to go unpunished. Previously he had 
said that they would have their “Blue 
Eagle” emblem taken away—an act that. 


he said, would represent “economic death 
for the employer affected. This week he 
said: 

“Confidence can be destroyed by people 
who put the blue wings in their windows 
and cheat behind their shadow. It can 
be destroyed by people who avoid or de- 
cline to take this obligation. It can be 
destroyed if the Blue Eagle employers who 
make this sacrifice are not patronized and 
supported by the people for whom the! 
Bacrifice is made. 

Mopping Up Abuses 

“Does anybody suppose that the Admin- 
istration can permit any of these abuses 
or be afraid to point them out—or move 


directly to punish them? Let no one be 
deceived. There are two parts to this 
drive. In the first part our effort will 
be to put the Blue Eagle in every em- 
plover’s window 

“In the concentration of effort on this, 
some abuses will go unpunished. But not 
for long. That time is almost over. The 


next effort will be to mop up the abuses 
and all the energy that has been expended 
in this first month of explanation will be 
turned on this second task of cleaning 
up chiselers.” 
Operating Hours for 

To clear up another point 
hours of operation under the 
General Hammond said 

“The President's Agreement sets no max- 
imum limit on the weekly business hours 
of a store or service station. In fact. in 
Paragraph 2 of the Agreement the em- 
ployer agrees not to reduce these hours 
below 52 in any week. In some communi- 
ties merchants are making local agree- 
ments to restrict the weekly hours of op- 
eration of all retail stores, and in some 
cases local authorities are punishing those 
who breach this agreement by removal of 
the NRA insignia 

“This is not only a usurpation of power 
with regard to insignia, but is also 
contrary to the spirit of the President's 
agreement, which is to increase employ- 
ment by shortening the hours of indi- 
vidual employes without reducing the 
number of hours of store or service sta- 
tion operation.” 

Nuling Is Clarified 

The week broucht out “interpretation 
No. 21,” a supplement to interpretation 
No. 20 which dealt with employers who 
had contracts with organized labor call- 
ing for longer hours of work than pro- 
vided in the blanket code 

The new ruling simply added a para- 
graph which made the full interpretation 
read 

“Where an empiover bound by the 
terms of a contract with a labor organiza- 
tion entered into as the result of bona fide 
collective bargaining and he is.unable to 


Stores 
that of store 
new set-up 


the 


effect a change in such contract by 
agreement in order to comply with the 
terms of the President’s agreement he 


may sign with the following exception 
‘Except as required to comply with the 
terms of agreement in effect between the 
undersigned and ‘name of labor organi- 
zation).’ 

“It should be understood that his ex- 
ception can be made only in the case of a 
contract not subject to change at the dis- 
cretion of .the employer and then only 
after a certified copy of the contract has 
been filed with tne National Recovery 
Administration and its approval has been 
given to the exception stated 

Effect of Interpretation 

“When application is made for approval 
of such an exception, the application will 
be handled bv the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration in the manner as ap- 
plications for relief in cases of individual 
hardship filed under Paragraph 14 of the 
President's re-employment agreement, 
provided. however, that the approval of a 
trade association or other representative 
crganization will not be required 

The effect of the supplementary inter- 
pretation is to give the employer with the 
labor contract the right to comply with 
the agreement by applying direct to the 
Recovery Administration instead of acting 
through his trade association. 

The following interpretation of “agri- 
cultural workers,” has been approved by 
Dr. Leo Wolman, cnairmar. of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration's Labor 
Advisory Board; Charles Brand. co-ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Adjustment 


same 


To Power Pro ject 


Remains of Pioneers Are to Be 
Transferred From the 
Cove Creek Shed 

The remeins of early patriots now rest- 
ing in burying grounds within 
the area to be flooded by the Norris Dam 
at Cove Creek, near Knoxville, Tenn., will 
be transferred by Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

There are 4,260 


pioneer 


tne 


historic graves in 92 
cemeteries in the region, the Authority 
announced Aug. 22. Some of these old 
cemeteries date from the days our hardy 
forefathers first pushed westward across 
the Alleghenies. Buried here are many 
soldiers of the Revolution, including some 
heroes who fought in the notable engage- 
ment at King’s Mountain, as well as 
relatives of Daniel Boone, Davy Crocket, 
John Sevier, Sam Houston, Andrew John- 
son and others whose names figure on 
history's pages. 

The village of Loyston, Tenn. and a 
portion of the famous Daniel Boone Trail 
will be obliterated by the reservoir, which 
will cover nearly 55,000 acres with a max- 
imum storage of 3,200,000 acre feet. Lo- 
cated within the basins of the Clinch and 
Powell rivers, tributaries of the Tennes- 
see River, an artificial lake will be created 
in Anderson, Union, Grainger, Claiborne 
and Campbell counties that will extend 
up the Clinch River 45 miles by airline 
from the Norris Dam, and 25 miles up 
the Powell River. This reservoir, 1,050 
feet above sea level. will have an area 
of nearly 83 square miles and a normal 
shore line of 800 miles. 


The Authority will have the coopera- 
tion of patriotic bodies, the local clergy 
and civic organizations in moving, at 


Government expense, remains now in the 
reservoir area to a new 
tery, the site of which i: 
by the Authority 


Work for All, Boasts 


Duchy of Luxemburg 


Unemployment Not Problem 
in That Little Country 


to be selected 


Unemployment is one problem which 
does not bother the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg, according to a report from Con- 
sul George P. Waller, made public by the 
Commerce Department 

There is today only one person unem- 
ployed to every 600 inhabitants, or one- 
sixth of 1 per cent 

Not only is there sufficient work avail- 
able for the natives, but the Grand Duchy 
ulso is able to provide employment fo1 
more than 6,000 aliens. It is only neces- 
sary for the Luxemburg Government to 
deport a thousand aliens in order to pro- 
vide a job for every native. 

Luxemburg has a population of approx- 
imately 300,000. Its industrial activities 
are confined almost exclusively to iron- 
ore mining and iron and steel production 


Foreign Trade Record 

From the sale to Morocco of one travel- 
ing bag valued at $3 to the purchase from 
Iraq of three beaver skins valued at $6, all 
foreign trade transactions of the United 
States during the last calendar year are re- 
corded in Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States, 1932. The current annual 
eidtion of the 1l-year-old foreign trade 
record was made public Aug. 21. 


ecutive assistant to Co-administrator 
George Peek 

“Agricultural workers’ are all those em- 
ployed by farmers on the farm when they 
are engaged in growing and preparing for 
sale the products of the soil andor live- 
stock; also, all labor used in growing and 
preparing perishable agricultural commod- 
ities for market in original persishable 
fresh form. When workers are employed 
in processing farm products or preparing 
them for market, beyond the stage cus- 
tomarily performed within the area of 
production, such workers are not to be 
deemed agricultural workers.’ 


memorial ceme- | 





Rock Island Dam—An Upper Mississippi Project 








|Promotion of Trade  snaes Workers . 


With Latin Nations 


Efforts Begun to Stir Up More 
Commerce in Items Which 
Do Not Compete 





the 
were 


Efforts to stimulate trade between 


United States and South America 








Dam Number 15, a Part of the Upper Mississippi Public Works Project at Rock Island, Ill., Showing 
the Completed Locks and Partially Completed Roller Dam. The “Rollers’’ Which are Shown in the 
Completed Section (1) Swing Out to Permit the Lowering of the Water Regulating the Height of the 
Water in the “Pool.” The “Cofferdam” (2) is a Temporary Structure Created While the Permanent 


Dam Is Being Built. 


Later the Little Island made by the Cofferdam Will Be Moved So That the 


Last Section May Be Constructed in the Open Space (3). The Canals and Locks (4) Are Built First. 
" _ + 


NEW FUNDS CONTINUE 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


Old Man River Works Full Time This Summer as Emer- 
gency Money Is Spent on Locks Projects 





MAN RIVER will get no vacation , a 6-foot channel in many reaches of the 


oO» 

When Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes. in his capacity as Public 
Works Administrator, announced the al- 
location of $11,500,000 to be spent on the 
Upper Mississippi project, it meant that 


the work which would otherwise have 
stepped on dams 4, 5, 15 and 20 would 
proceed and the gigantic task of com- 


pleting a permanent 9-foot channel in the 
Father of Waters from New Orleans to 
Minneapolis would be uninterrupted 

Dam No. 15 at Rock Island ‘shown in 
the illustration) is now about completed 
and the work is well under way at No. 4 
at Alma, Wis. No. 5 at Fountain City, 
Wis., and No. 20 at Canton, Il. 

Nine-foot Channel 

As described in the letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, dated December, 1931, this 
project will provide “a channel 9 feet in 
depth and of adequate width * * * be- 
tween the mouth of the Missouri and 
the Northern Pacific Railroad bridge at 
Minneapolis, by the construction of a sys- 
tem of locks and dams, supplemented by 
dredging, in accordance with plans pre- 
pared by the Chief of Engineers, at a 
total estimated cost of -$124,000,000.” 

The reaches of the Mississippi 
have been under improvement for many 
vears and it will be many years more 
before this sector of America’s river navi- 
gation has been perfected to equal the 
Ohio which was nearly four decades in 
the making. Today great barges loaded 
with coal and steel may pass down a 9-foot 
channel from the mouth of the 
gahela to the Gulf. When the present 
project is completed barges of the same 
capacity will be able to reach the flour 
and grain centers of Minnesota 

Experience has demonstrated — that 
dredging the river and attempting regu- 
letion are not practical to maintain even 


upper 


Monon- 


river. Hence the planned system of locks 
and dams 

The dams, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying photograph, differ from the 
ordinary “fixed dams” which are impracti- 
cable because during freshets they would 
permit the sudden accumulation of back- 
water and cause floods. They are “non- 
navigable” and are equipped with rolling 
gates which open when it is necessary to 
lower the water in “pools” as the wate 
backed up by the dam are called. Canals 
with locks are provided which make navi- 
gation continuous It is interesting to 
note that the welfare of wild life has been 
considered in the construction work and 
it is shown that where necessary, pools 
can be maintained throughout the Win- 
ter while the canals and locks, it is be- 
lieved, will provide a chance for the un- 
interrupted migration of fish. 

Power Not Included 

The Upper Mississippi project is looked 
upon purely from the standpoint of navi- 
gation for, the report states, “in general 
it is not considered feasible to develop 
power at the new dams.” Existing power 
developments, it is pointed out, at Rock 
Island and Keokuk will be, of course, pre- 
served. Nor will this work have any ap- 
preciable effect on the control] of floods 
either locally or in the lower reaches of 
the river since the capacity of the pro- 
posed “pools” is less than the natural 
valley storage 

While this work is going on the 6-foot 
depth is being maintained and the plan 
is to improve the entire channel progres- 
sively. Dams were therefore begun, and 
the present release of funds makes con- 
tinuation possible, at points which would 
ameliorate conditions in those localities 


where there was the greatest need evi- 
dent, due either to natural conditions or 
the pressure of commerce. 


BUSINESS EXPANSION AND BELATED LULL 
AS SEASONAL INFLUENCES CHECK ACTIVITY 


from Page 1.) 
building up of inven- 
tories on shelves and in warehouses 

To eradicate this maladjustment, July 
saw also the launching of two corrective 
movements by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration These were the drive to 
sign up industries under the President's 
blanket agreement in an effort to build 
purchasing power quickly and the cam- 
paign to “buy now” in an effort to check 
the rise in inventories. 


Two Corrective Moves 
Begun by Government 


{Continued 
tail sales and a 


Combined, the various sections of the 
Federal Reserve Board's monthly sum- 
mary of business conditions, issued on 


Aug. 24, gives a picture of the Nation's 
domestic development during that month 

Production was almost on an even kee! 
The Board's index for the output 
at factories and mines was 98 in July 
two points below the normal (1923-25) 
level after having jumped 38 points since 
March Factories are humming again 
This part of the battle appears from the 
board’s report to be almost won 

While production has reached 98 per 
cent of the normal, however, employment 
has lagged. It was only at 70 per cent 
of the 1923-25 average in July. Pay rolls 
were even lower at about 50 per cent 
Fires have been kindled under the boilers 
again. the report shows, but the dismis- 
sals and wage cuts of other depression 
years have not been made up. Moreove1 
the building industry, on which many per- 
sons depend for work, still is operating 
nly at 22 per cent of normal 

The lag in pay rolls and employment 
has reflected itself in retail sales. The 
department stores of the country were 
able to report to the board for July only 
that sales “had declined less than is usuai 
for the month.” The same was true of 
grocery stores. Progress among consumers 
has been limited to fighting off the Sum- 
mer slump. The drive back to 1923-25 
normalcy in sales has not got under way 


Goods Are Piling Up 


{s Consumption Lags 

With production humming and con- 
sumption lagging, goods, instead of moving 
through the complete cycle of trade to 
the consumer, have been piling up in 
inventories. The reserve board’s index on 
department store stocks has gone up in 
each of the last three months, from 55 
in May to about 60 in July. Inventories 
of semimanufactured goods likewise have 
been piling up for three months, ac- 


agaln 














stocks has been 
rushing to turn 


increase in idle 
due in part to factories 
out goods before codes and _ processing 
taxes take effect It has not been as 
great as the increase in production, for 
consumption has held up better than 
usual this Summer, absorbing some of the 
new goods but leaving the rest on shelves 
and in wagxehouses. 

August, on the other hand, according 
to the Reserve Board, probably witnessed 
an increase in department store sales and 
other buying for consumption along with 
a slackening in production. If these pre- 
liminary reports reaching the Board are 
borne out, August will in some respects 
be a corrective for July, it is explained. 

Progress that has been going on in the 
field of foreign trade is set forth in the 
official summary issued by E. A. Tupper 
chief of the Division of Economic Re- 
search*in the Department of Commerce 

“United States foreign trade,” Mr. Tup- 
per says in his summary. “was much more 
active in July than in June. The value 
of exports increased 21 per cent to $140.,- 
000,000 and the value of imports 17 per 
cent to $143.000.000. These gains in both 
exports and imports were contrary to the 
usual seasonal movement of trade and 
represented the third consecutive monthly 
advance, and the second month in which 
trade was larger than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1932 


World Activity 


Also Is Expanding 
“Practically all of the 


The 


major groups of 


exports and imports contributed to the 
larger values. This broad movement was 


stimulated, in the case of exports, by 
quickening of business activity throughout 
the world and by the rising price level 
in the United States. The larger import 
values result in part from the growing 
volume of import trade made necessary 
by the expansion of domestic industrial 
activity. in part by purchases in antici- 
pation of higher foreign prices. and in 
part by the increased cost of foreign mer- 
chandise in terms of United States dol- 
lars 

“Despite the substantial increases in the 
volume and value of both export and 
import trade since April, the values for 
the year to date are 14 and 11 per cent, 
respectively, below the figures for the 
corresponding period of 1932. 

“Export values in all but one of the 11 
major classifications were larger in July 
than in June This one group of mis- 
cellaneous commodities declined approxi- 
mately $200,000 in aggregate value. Eight 


Administration, and Wayne C. Taylor, ex- | cording to the Department of Commerce.|of the $25,000,000 increase in the July 


trade is accounted for by the larger value 
of textile shipments, representing in- 
creased $6,800.000 in value largely as a 
result of increased export of refined min- 
era! oils. Exports of inedible vegetable 
products were $3,000,000 greater in July 
with tobacco, manufactured and unman- 
ufactured, responsible for a large part 
of the added value. Increased values of 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 were recorded 
for each of the following major groups 
vegetable food products and beverages; 
metals and manufactures; and machinery 
and vehicles; while higher values of from 
$200,000 to $1,000.000 were reported for 
animals and animal products—edible and 
inedible; wood and paper; and chemicals 
and related products 

“Higher export prices, reflected by the 
increase in average unit values from June 
to July were in part responsible for the 
$25,000,000 increase in the total export 
value 
Increases am Imports 
Cover Wide Range 

“Imports of a considerable range of 
commodities increased in quantity. Among 
the quantitative gains from June to July 
in leading import commodities were a 92 
per cent increase in imports of crude rub- 


ber; flaxseed. 33 per cent; wool including 
mohair, 188 per cent; hides and skins, 28! 
per cent; crude petroleum, 59 per cent; 
iron ore and concentrates, 108 per cent, 
copper, 19 per cent; nickel and alloys, 21 
per cent; tin blocks in bars and pigs, 24 
pet cent; and newsprint, 15 per cent 


Quantity figures are unavailable for many 
important import commodities, but the in- 
crease in value from June to July would 
seem to indicate that a fairly large num- 
ber of these also were imported in greater 
ouantity. Among these are cotton manu- 
factures, with an increase in value from 
June to July of 14 per cent; wool manu- 
factures, with an increase of 83 per cent’ 
sawmill products. 47 per cent; paper base 
stocks. 38 per cent; iron and steel mill 
products, 45 per cent. 

“Advancing dollar prices for foreign 
merchandise which probably contributed 
somewhat to the stimulation of import 
trade, accounted in part for the larger to- 
tal value of July imports. Silk was out- 
standing among the commodities imported 
at higher prices. The value of raw silk 
imported increased 29 per cent from June 
to July, while the quantity increased onlv 
3's per cent. This represents an increase 
of 24 per cent in the average unit value 
Tin showed an increase in average unit 
value of 15 per cent; crude rubber, of 23 
per cent; hides and shims of 15 per cent; 
and copper of 30 per cent.” 


Repeal Improbable 
WORK I I , 


Prior to Decen 


Treasury Rules $1.10 Per Gal- 


iber 


lon Tax Will Be Applicable 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
other laws basec on the 
Amendment, will pass away with 


The decision that only the low 


will apply may seriously affect the 
ury’s estimated revenues from 
The Director of the 


Eighteenth 


it. 
er rate 


Treas- | 


liquor. 


Budget, Lewis B. 


Douglas, has said that $250,000,000 might 


Government 
Treasury 


reach 
of the 


lections 


be realized by the Federal 
from liquor in the first year. 
records show that for the tax to 
such a level at $1.10 a gallon, consump- 
tion would have to be double that 
peak pre-prohibtion year 
To date 19 States have held e 
tnd conventions. All have ratified 


the 


amendment which repeals the Eighteenth 


Amendment. 

Four additional 
delegates, but have 
conventions to act 


States have 
not yet 
upon 


held 
ratification. 


elected 
their 


These States and the dates set for their 


respective conventions are: 
29; Arizona and Nevada, 
Texas, Nov. 27. 

In 13 other 
ventions have been set for 
not later than Dec. 6, while 
others—Colorado and Utah- 
have been fixed, but 
have not been set. 
Montana is empowered under an 
the Legislature to call a special 
this year or permit the matter to 
to the regular election in 1934. 

In addition, the Kentucky 
now is in special session, and 
ernors of Kansas and Louisiana h 
nounced that they will call spec 
sions this Fall 


Sept. 


States elections 


and 
definite dates 
in two 
election dates 
convention 
Also, the Governor of 


Missouri, Aug. 


5, and 


con- 


dates 


act of 
election 
go over 


Legislature 
the 


Gov- 
ave an- 
ial ses- 


Thus, 19 States have ratified the repeal 


amendment and 17 will hold 
between now and Dec. 6, making 


conventions 


the 36 


necessary for repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment However, if some of the 
States which have not yet fixed conven- 
tion dates should set those dates before 
Dec. 6, it is possible that repeal may be 
accomplished somewhat earlier 

The present status is shown im the fol- 


lowing tables 


States which have ratified Twenty- 


first Amendment: 


Date ratified, A; Secretary of State ad- 


vised, B: 

A 
Michigan ......... April 10 
Wisconsin 2 stn vecte ae, e. 
Rhode Island .......May 8. 
Wyoming May 23....... 
New Jersey........ June 1 


Oclaware ......... June 24 
Massachusetts ......June 26....... 
rrr eee June 26...... 
New York June 27 ....... 
ee WU BOs ccwees 
fowa eweeee ea Po ee 
Connecticut July 11 

New Hampshire SE Bees a008 a 
Salifornia I co sceee 
West Virginia July ....... 
Arkansas csce 2 

BEE 6 ioe tdbders eee Wer 
Alabama ........ Aug. 8 
Tennessee Aug. 11 


B 
April 14 
April 29 
May 11 
June 12 


. June 5 


June 27 
June 29 
Julv & 
Aug. 3 
July 12 
July 12 
July 13 
July 13 
July 28 
July 28 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 14 


Elections held, and conventions to be 


held: 


Election Con 
Missouri Aug. 19 
ATIZONA ....+65- Aug. 8 
Nevada June 10 
Texas Aug. 26. 


ventiqn 
Aug. 29 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 5 
Nov. 27 


Elections and conventions to be held 


this year: 





Election Con 
Colorado Sept. 12.. 
Utah Nov. 7 
Vermont ey Wi csenes 
Wachingion ..... Pree 
Minnesota ........ i: 
EE sa binned eas Sept. 19....... 
Maryland Sent. 12....066 
New Mexico....... Sept. 19 
ie : 3 Sere 
Florida .. ; . Oct. 10. 
South Carolina .Nov. 7 
Dhio .. -Nov. 7... 
Pennsylvania Nov. 7... 
North Carolina Nov. 7... 


vention 
Not set 
Not set 
Sept. 18 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 10 
Oct.17 
Oct. 19 
Nov. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. § 
Dec. 5 
Dec. 6 


~~ 
ee) 


a 


started during the week when -ep- 
resentatives of the Department of State 
and the Republic of Colombia got to- 
gether. Agreements with other countries 
will be sought 

The purpose is to find a number of ar- 
ticles which do not compete and arrange 
for more trade in such items 


past 


| 


| Colombia's foreign trade reached its 
peak ‘n 1928, when imports were $145,- 


115,000 and exports $130,520,009. In 1932, 
imports had dropped to $29,029,000, ex- 
ports to $67.067,000 
All Depends on Coffee 

The ability of Colombia to buy abroad 
depends mainly on the annual return from 
coffee exports, although petroleum and 
bananas also are important exports 

Coffee accounted for more than one- 
half the value of Colombia's exports in 


‘ 
each of the last eight years. Between 
1925 and 1932 the volume increased, put 
because of declining prices the value of 


coffee exports in relation to total exports 


dropped 

Petroleum and bananas meanwhile 
gained prominence as exports, but they 
did’ not materially boost the capacity of 
the population to purchase imported 


goods for the reason that little apart from 
the cost of production remained in Co- 
| lombia 


Their Purchases From Us 

The United States is the leading sup- 
plier of Colombia's imports and is by 
far Colombia's largest export market. In 
‘no year since 1924 did the United States’ 
share in Colombia's import trade fall 
below 40 per cent and it was only in 1932 
that the United States took less than 80 
per cent of the total value of Colombia 
exports. 

In the trade of the United States with 
the Latin American countries between 
1925 and 1932, Colombia has consistently 
ranked either fifth or sixth as a market 
for American goods, but during the same 
period has advanced as an exporter of 
commodities to the United States from 
sixth place in 1926 to second in 1932, be- 
ing exceeded only by Brazil 

—_ , 


Long Hours. Low Pay 
For Sewing in Texas 
Federal Survey Shows Hardship 
For Home-workers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

woman unusually fast and skillful in mak- 
ing children’s silk dresses, embroidered 
and lace trimmed, had to work steadily 
at least 8'» hours daily for four days to 
make one dozen dresses, for which she 
was paid $1.75, or less than 15 cents a 
dress. 

In another family two sisters, by steady 
work, could turn out in a week 20 ma- 
chine-stitched dresses with hand fagot- 
ing, earning together only $3. A couple 
of women, makers of a very fine style of 
infants’ wear, could not earn more than 
42 cents for a long day's work 

In no case was embroidery considered 
as “pick-up work” or a casual diversion. 


This type of work provided the only 
source of income in many families. 
Housekeeping interfered but little with 


the routine of sewing, and woman after 
woman described the steadiness and reg- 
ularity of her sewing hours, necessary in 
many instances to keep the wolf from 
the door, 

“I work from 8 a. m. 

rest one hour at twilight 
anything—mother does all the house- 
work,” one girl said. “I make from 1's 
to 2 dozen dresses a week, sewing all I 
can, getting 70 cents a dozen, or about 
3 cents an hour, another stated 

Speed as well as skill vas essential to 
meet the demands of the New York con- 
tractors that orders be filled rapidly de- 
spite the low pay. One Texas employer, 
on complaining to the New York office of 
the unfair and greatly reduced rates for 
the workers, was told: “You must com- 
pete with the cheap Puerto Rican labor 
or lose the contract.” 

Conditions in this 
similar in Texas and 


to about 10 p. m 
don't stop for 


strikingly 
Rico—with 


trade are 
Puerto 


Have Opportunity 
Of Re-enlistment 


May Enroll for Another Six 
Months in Corps Under 
Executive Ruling, in Case 


They Fail to Get Work 

At the directi®n of President Roosevelt, 
commanding officers of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps on Aug. 25 officially 
notified all enrolled men that they could 
re-enroll in the reforestation army for an- 
other six months if they fail to find work 
after making an honest effort to land a 


| job 


The announcement reached the men in 
the form of a personal message from the 
President. This message was transmitted 
via the War Depariment by Robert Fech- 
ner, Director of Emergency Conservation 
Work. 

The announcement stated that: 

“The President has authorized the con- 
tinuance of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps for another six months’ en- 
rollment at full strength, that is, the plan 
under which the intitial six months en- 
rollment was made will be continued for 
a second six months’ period 

Try to Find a Job 

“The President makes an appeal to every 
enrolled man to find a job if it is possible 
to do so, either through his own efforts, 
the efforts of his family or any agency 
set up for that purpose. 

“The President does not want any en- 
rolled man to accept a job that means 
the displacement of somebody else who is 
now working. This policy will give an 
opportunity whenever a present enrolled 
man secures a job in private industry for 
some other boy who is dut of luck and 
lLasn’t had a chance to get in, to take 
the place of the boy who goes out 

“It any of the boys now enrolled, after 
making an honest effort to find a job, 
cannot do so, then the President will 
authorize that boy to re-enroll for another 
six-month period. 

“The President believes that this policy 
fairly carried out will be beneficial both 
to the present enrolled men and to others 
who desire to enroll for the second six- 
month period.” 

Camps Started in April 

No definite date has been set by Direc- 
tor Fechner for re-enrollment of the men 
now in the camps. The first of the CCC 
camps were established in April, and the 
six-month enrollment period for these men 
will end in October, The bulk of the en- 
rolled men will not have been in the corps 
months until November 
The President's program 


SiN 


calls for the 


continuance of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps at its present strength of 300,000 
men. The Indian Conservation Work 


camps will be maintained at a strength of 
14.400. Only sufficient new men will be 
selected to provide replacements for those 
who leave the corps to find other jobs. 


Child-labor Amendment 
Is Approved by Hlinois 


The Department of State announced, 
Aug. 22, the receipt of a letter from the 
Governor of Illinois dated Aug. 18, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of a resolution 
ratifying the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States giving 
Congress the “power to limit, regulate, and 


prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age,” which was adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois, on 
June 30. 


Sales Tax Estopped 

Lansing, Mich.—The Secretary of State 
and Attorney General are restrained by 
an order of the circuit court from en- 
forcing the recently enacted chain-store 
sales tax A temporary injunction was 
issued on petition of the C. F. Smith 
Company, alleging that the act is un- 
constitutional. 


the contract system, home work, and low 
wages prevailing in both places, the Wo- 
men’s Bureau points out. “Both local- 
ities, although remote from the centers 
of the industry, are competitors of fac- 
tories located elsewhere and undoubtedly 
cause low wages in New York and Con- 
necticut.” 
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Election Convention 
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Situation in other States: 
Montana: Governor may call special 
election or permit question to go to gen- 
eral election, Nov. 6, 1934. | 
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NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA — in addition to these through trains 


| tion 30th St., 


between Washington and New York—all of which stop at Pennsylvania Sta- 
Philadelphia—the whole fleet of hourly fast trains between 


New York and Philadelphia is now 100% air-conditioned! 

Every hour on the hour—from 6 A.M. to 9 P.M. Standard Time—you can 
board a fast air-conditioned electric train between Broad St. Station and 
Manhattan—at either terminal. 
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Bureau of Mines Identifies Specimens If 
Simple Test Is Adequate; Lists Private 
Assavers. Chemists 


By JOHN A. DAVIS 


Chief Engineer, Inf@mation Division, United States Bureau of Mines 


| fang can I get information about 
minerals? Each year thousands of 
persons in the United States ask this 
question, for there are many people, 
even those with little or no knowledge 
of mineralogy, who are constantly alert 
to investigate the possible value of any 
unusual pebble or rock formation that 
catches their eyes. 

The Bureau of Mines and various 
other Federal and State government 
agencies annually receive thousands of 
specimens picked up in the hope that 
they may contain salable minerals. 

In practically every part of the Union 
there is some State bureau where min- 
erals found by residents of che State 
will be identified free of charge, and 
certain of these State agencies are able 
alsc to make assays or quantitative 
determinations of the actual percent- 
ages of valuable elements present— 
either gratis or for a nominal sum. In 
a few states, notably New Mexico, 
amalgamation or cyanide tests will be 
made on gold ores for a stated fee. 

What Federal agencies identify speci- 
mens and answer questions concerning 
minerals? 

The United States Bureau uf Mines 
although it does not duplicate the serv- 
ices rendered by State bureaus, is al- 
Ways glad to give advice as to prospec- 
tive markets and otherwise to assist in 
bringing together the buyers and sell- 
ers of mineral products. 

° - 


The Bureau avoids competing with 
private assayers and chemists; but with 
respect to samples sent to its Washing- 
ton office, it does offer to identify them, 
in so far as this can be done by in- 
spection and simple optical or chemical 
tests. This examination is usually suf- 
ficient to indicate whether the mate- 
rial has commercial possibilities, or at 
least whether the expense of an assay 
would be warranted. 

Except in connection with its own 
technical investigations, no assays are 
made by the Bureau of Mines at its 
stations in the United States, and in 
Washington no laboratory facilities are 
available for making such determina- 
tions 

In Alaska, in cooperation with the 
Alaska Agricultural College and School 
of Mines, the Bureau makes assays for 
residents of the Territory, subject to a 
nominal charge of $1 per sample, for 
determining gold and silver and $1 per 
sample for each other metal or ele- 
ment desired. 

,The United States Geological Survey 
and the United States National Mu- 
seum also undertake to inspect cr make 
simple tests of specimens as a public 
service. Neither of these bureaus, nor 
the Bureau of Mines, however, can af- 
ford to render such services on long 





Vocation Work 
for Students 
in Utah 


By 
Charles H. Skidmore 
Superintendent of Pubdlio 
Instruction, State 
of Utah 
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Save 1933 session of the Utah Legisla- 
ture passed a measure designed to 
aid vocational education in the high 
schools of the State. It authorized the 
use of a portion of the State high- 
school fund for vocational education in 
the high schools. 

This act of the Legislature was occa- 
sioned because of the nature and intent 
of the special high school fund, and also 
because the Legislature felt it was prac- 
tically impossible to grant any aid for 
vocational education from other State 
funds. The balancing of the budget ad- 
mitted of no aid for vocational educa- 
tion from general State funds, as it like- 
wise admitted of no appropriation for a 
good many other vital needs of the 
State 

A special State high school fund was 
brought into existence in 1911 to aid 
in sustaining local high schools then 
established and to permit of the es- 
tablishment of such schools in other 
localities which were insistently de- 
manding high school privileges. The 
fund has served the intended purpose. 
For years it aided in promoting the es- 
tablishment of secondary schvois, and 
it has in rather limited measure helped 
in the maintenance of high schools 
throughout the State. 

Ever since a sufficient number of high 
schools has been established to meet 
the needs of the State, the special State 
high school fund has formed only a 
small part of State high school aid. 
For a dozen years now the high schools 
have shared in the State district school 
fund, which amounts approximately to 
$25 annually for each child of school 
age. The school age in Utah is from 
&. to 18 years 

Yhe entire enroiiment 1n all the pub- 
lic schools is 141,048, and the high- 
school enrollment is almost 40,000. A 
large part of State aid to high schools, 
therefore, comes out of the $25-per- 
child fund. This fund was created in 
1921 for maintenance purposes, whereas, 
as already intimated, the special high- 
school fund of 1911 was vartly for 
maintenance and partly for promoting 
the establishment of additional high 
schools. 

The recent Legislature took the view 
that the intent of the specia' high- 
sehool fund would now be more fully 
realized by using at least a small part 
of it to promote vocational education. 
The act of the Legislature accords with 
my own view and with the view of 
léading school men in Utah. 

Young people, we feel, must not be 
deprived of an introduction and insight 
into vocational activities and vocational 
guidance, any more than they should 
be deprived of an opportunity to study 
the more abstract academic subjects. 
We are therefore pleased that the Leg- 
islature found a way to stimulate 
greater interest and to-make possible 
further improvement in vocational 
training in the high schdols of the 
State, 


suites of specimens submitted by min- 
eral dealers or well drillers where such 
work can be done regularly ry com- 
mercial concerns 

Where can a person have an assay 
made? Are there any Government 
agencies which make assays? 

Samples taken in the course of regu- 
lar mining or by mining engineers ex- 
amining a property are usually sent 
to assay offices. Reliable commercial 
laboratories are found in most mining 
centers, where assays and analytical 
determinations are made at reasonable 
rates 

There is no Federal Government 
agency that makes assays or chemical 
analyses for private individuals or cor- 
porations without charge. 

+ + 


The Director of the United States Mint 
has announced that assays of ores are 
made at the United States assay offices 
at Seattle, Wash. and the United States 
mints at Denver, Colo., and New Or- 
leans, J.a., at a charge for each metal 
determined as follows: Gold, 1; silver, 
$1; lead, $1.50; zinc, $2; copper, $2. Re- 
mittance should accompany the order 
and should be in cash or money, not 
personal check. 

There is no place in Washington 
where assays are made by the Govern- 
ment for the public. 

Has a list been compiled of the public 
laboratories which make mineral as- 
says and identify specimens? 

Such a list has been made and is 
available in Information Circular 6597 
of the Bureau of Mines. It may be se- 
cured free by writing to the Bureau. * 

This circular gives complete informa- 
tion as to the type of work which is 
done by the different State laboratories 
and as to whether there is a charge for 
their services. It also contains a dis- 
cussion of the chances of discovering 
minerals and what to look for in pros- 
pecting for various types of ores. 

Does the Bureau answer inquiries for 
the names of elementary books on ge- 
ology, mineralogy, and methods of iden- 
tifying minerals? 

+ 

In response to the demand for this 
type of information the Bureau has 
compiled a_ selected bibliograph of 
books which discuss minerals and their 
identification. This bibliography is con- 
tained in Information Circular 6148, 
which may be secured free by writing to 
the Bureau. 

The bibliography has been prepared 
in two groupings; one grouping is a 
list of books of elementary character 
which are adapted for those who have 
a limited technical knowledge of geol- 
ogy and mineralogy, an another is a 
list of books which are suitable for the 
use of advanced students of mineralogy. 
A short list of books on economic ge- 
ology and mineralogy has also been 
added. 

(Other articles describing fur- 
ther information available from 
Government sources on mineral 
prospecting and the chances for 
the unemployed to secure a living 
at placer gold mining will appear 
in later issues.) 
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How EmpLoyers CAN DO THEIR PART 
TO BRING BACK NORMAL BUSINESS 





Cooperating With the Government, They Can Sign Re-employment Agreement For Which 
Biue Emblem Is Awarded; Doubtful Points Are Clarified 





By COL. LESTER G. WILSON 
Chief, Interpretations Section, Blue Eagle Division, National Recovery Administration 


| handed of all, the purpose of the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement and your signing it is to bring back 
prosperity by reemploying most of the men and women 
who were employed in your particular industry during 
former prosperous years, and also by increasing their 
wages and salaries to approximately what they were at 
that time. As evidence of this, a Blue Emblem of the 
P. R. A. is awarded by the proper 
; Government authority. THe second- 
ary purpose of this agreement or 
“blanket code” is to provide a means 
for doing the above while specific 
codes are being prepared, analyzed 
and approved. The “blanket code” 
extends for only a few months until 
Dec. 31, 1933. It is not expected that 
the President’s Agreement will solve 
all of the problems in your industry, 
and certainly not eliminate rational 
competition. During 1929, you re- 
member that you experienced plenty 
of competition and prospered in 
spite of it. In order to bring back 
prosperity, the President has estab- 
lished 14 provisions in this agreement with you. 

(1) Not to employ any boy or girl under 16 years of 
age. There is only one exception, and that is that a 
child between 14 and 16 may be employed for 3 hours 
between 7 o'clock in the morning and 7 o'clock at night, 
when it does not interfere with school and never in a 
factory. This means that newspaper boys, errand boys, 
messengers, etc., under 16 years of age can only be 
used for those 3 hours, and it is intended that young men 
at the minimum wage shall be used in place of them. 

Someone wrote us from a night club asking whether 
they could consider a ll-year old dancer as a profes- 
sional performer and still obtain the Blue Eagle. Of 
course our answer was “no.” We are sure that you wiil 
agree with our interpretation of the spirit which the 
President intended in this provision. In fact there has 
been a universal approval of eliminating child labor 
everywhere. 

(2) Clerical employes in banks, offices, stores, public 
utilities, such as street railways, electric light offices, 
offices of express companies, and even in the offices of 
the factories and garages, are not to work more than 40 
hours in any one week. Among these clerical employes 
are accountants, bookkeepers, stenographers, letter 
writers, and file clerks. 

Service employes in the above offices or office buildings, 
banks and apartment houses, such as janitors, char- 
women, firemen, watchmen, partners, elevator operators 
and deliverymen, are limited to 40 hours per week. 

Although the individual employes as indicated above 
are limited to 40 hours, the store or service shall in no 
case reduce its hours below 52 per week, unless it was 
already working less than 52 before July 1. In fact, 
it is the intent of the agreement that all of these services 
shall increase their hours as much as possible and 
thereby provide opportunities for reemploying men and 
women. 

For example, retail dry goods, department, specialty 
shops, mail order, men’s clothing and furnishings, fur- 
niture, hardware and shoe stores must comply with the 
40-hour week for individuals, except at periods, such as 
Christmas, when they may follow the provisions in their 
specific codes. 

Retail and wholesale groceries are another special ex- 
ample, except that their employes are permitted, under 


Col. Lester G. Wilson 


their own codes, to operate 48 hours per week, and al- | 


though the minimum for the store itself is 52, it is 
hoped that they will operate at least 63 hours in order 
to increase reemployment. 

We have been asked many questions about this pro- 


vision, one being whether roadside hot dog stands should 
be operated in accordance with it. 

A recent preliminary code of the restaurant industry 
answers that question by quoting a minimum rate’ of 
about 25 cents per hour depending upon the size of the 
city and fixing the maximum hours that women are 
Permitted to work as 48 a week and men 54. 

(3) The mechanical workers or artisans in a factory 
or shop that is, the regular “factory hands” who work 
on the bench or on machines or otherwise help in the 
construction of the articles being manufactured must not 
work more than 35 hours per week or 8 hours in any 
one day until the end of the year. There is one excep- 
tion: In case of necessity, an employe may work 40 
hours per week for any six weeks until Dec. 31. 

In case you believe that your factory cannot possibly 
operate under the conditions above, even after orders 
for materials commence to return, due to this general 
prosperity, then it is evidently necessary that you sheuld 
assist 4n rushing the specific code for your industry 
and not wait until December. 

Several hundred codes and substitutions have already 
been started and many of the clauses regarding hours 
and rates of wage have been approved. These clauses 
may now be substituted for those specified in provision 
3 of the President’s Agreement, and that at the same 
time permit you to obtain the Blue Eagle. 

We have been asked if there were not occasions when 
the above employes might work more than eight hours 
and the answer is that it is evident that in managing 
any factory that repairs must be made due to some 
emergency, or that the specific process requires a con- 
tinuous operation, and it is not the President’s intention 
to impose the inipossible, consequently a later paragraph 
provides that mechanics may in such emergencies work 
Overtime and be paid one and one-third. 

(4) In small villages (under 2,500 population and not a 
suburb of a city) factories, stores, barber shops, garages, 
employing one or two persons only are not bound by the 
working hours specified in provision 2 and 3 of the 
blanket code, but are expected to follow the intent of 
the agreement as far as they otherwise can before re- 
questing a Blue Eagle. 

Registered pharmacists, doctors, internes, nurses, 
newspaper reporters, members of the editorial staff, 
architects, bona fide executives, and other professional 
persons employed in their professions, receiving more 
than $35 per week are also exempt from the restrictions 
regarding hours 

Employes of Federal, State and local governments, 
including police and fire departments, are exempt from 
both hour and wage provisions. 

Agricultural labor and domestic service are exempt. 

Outside salesmen or buyers, whether on salary, com- 
mission, or both, are exempt from the hours specified 
in paragraphs 2 and 3. 

Factory or shop employes, who are making repairs 
or maintaining the establishment during an emergency 
in order that it may continue its regular operations, are 
exempt from the time provisions, but should be paid 
at the rate of one and one-third for overtime. There 
are also some other special cases where skilled workers 
must continue on a process as specified in provision 4, 
and which should be either included in the specific code 
or a substitute or in the “petition” mentioned in pro- 
vision 14. 

The hours of operation of retail establishments are 
often controlled by an association in a local or imme- 
diate trade area in order to avoid unnecessary competi- 
tion. The National Recovery Act is in sympathy with 
such control when the hours are sufficiently long to 
provide for a maximum suitable to the necessities of 
the area in order that the greatest number of workers 
may be employed. In case of question either as to 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 3.) 
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Safety in Water Traffic Is Promoted by 
Rigid Government Tests of Vessels as 
Well as Maritime Equipment 


By CAPT. HARRY PLANERT 


Load-line Supervisor, Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection 


OVERNMENT regulation and super- 

vision has played an important 
part in the material increase which 
has taken place the last century in 
the safety of travel by sea. Oftentimes 
the great improvement in marine 
equipment—from sailing vessels to huge 
steamships equipped with modern navi- 
gation instruments—causes the public 
to overlook this fact. 

Despite the mechanical improvements 
affecting navigation, many of the fun- 
damental problems of sea triffic remain 
unchanged. There is danger of over- 
loading vessels, supplying faulty life- 
saving equipment, bad construction of 
ships, and operation without due re- 
gard to careful maritime practice. 

+ + 


Merchants who lose shipments of 
goods sent by sea still have need for 
means to discover the whereabouts of 
their property. People still have occa- 
sion to search for missing members of 
their family who are seamen. 

What Government organization has 
charge of enforcing the maritime laws 
of this country, and where can such 
information above be secured? 

The Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection enforces the 
navigation laws. It also answers ques- 
tions concerning maritime matters. 
Each year it gathers a large volume 
of statistical information of value to 
shipowners, ship and engine builders, 
and shippers and transportation in- 
terests. 

Can the Bureau aid a person to find 
a@ missing seaman? Can it help in- 
dividuals to secure information regard- 
ing seamen who have died? 

Through the records of individual 
seamen kept by the shipping commis- 
sioners of the Bureau it is often possi- 
ble to locate missing seamen. 

Frequently inquiries are received by 
the Bureau for aid in verifying infor- 
mation received of the death of a sea- 
man and to ascertain if he left any 
property. Help can be given by the 
Bureau in cases of this sort through 
the records it keeps on the certification 
of seamen. 

Since steamship vessels generally 
keep lists of their passengers, it 1s 
sometimes possible to trace passengers 
on ships. 

+ 

Is the Bureau able to help a mer- 
chant locate a missing shipment of 
goods? 

Any vessel engaging in intercoastal or 
foreign trade is required to file a list of 
the merchandise it is carrying before 
it leaves its port. A copy of the chip’s 
“manifest,” or freight list, is kept by 
the collector of customs of the port of 
departure. This document not only 
contains a list of the freight carried, 
but also the destination. 

Upon entry into an American port a 
ship is required to file a freight list 
with the customs collector. By means 
of these records it is sometimes pos- 
sible to trace missing merchandise. 

If a person wants information re- 
garding the safety of an _ excursion 
vessel or a ship engaged in our mer- 
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Aides in the National Recovery Administration 








Underwood & Underwood 


R. B. PADDOCK 


B. PADDOCK, Army officer, engineer, and 
* business man, is the Deputy Administrator 
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Harris & Ewing 
PHILIP C. KEMP 


O PHILIP C. KEMP, Deputy Administrator, 
falls the task of aiding the graphic are, the 





MALCOLM MUIR 


MALCOLM MUIR, business man and publisher, N 


handles as Deputy Administrator a wide 
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Harris & Ewing 


NELSON H. SLATER 


ELSON H. SLATER, although noi officially 
appointed Deputy Administrator unti] the 


to whom has been assigned the task of dealing 
with industries engaged in the manufacture of 
scientific instruments, nonferrous metals, photo- 
graphic supplies, jewelry, oi Iburners, giassware, 
and optical instruments. 

The son of an Army officer, Major Paddock 
was born, April 16, 1891, in Buffalo, Wyo. As 
his father moved from one Army post to an- 
other, young Paddock was taken along, and as 
a res‘:It his education in the primary schools was 
a result his education in the primary grades was 
obtained in five different countries —- Japan, 
China, the Philippine Islands,, the United States, 
and France. 

He was grauated from the University of Ne- 
braska in 1910 with an M.E. degree. He then 
went to West Point, where he was grauated in 
1914 and became a second lieutenant in the 
Artillery. 

When the United States entered the World 
War he went to France as signal officer of the 
First Division, seeing service in Cantigny, Sois- 
sons, St. Mihiel, Argonne, and other major places 
of combat. In 1917 he was attached to the Brit- 
ish Staffand went to Cambrai. After the war 
he went back to the Field Artillery and, as an 
instructor, traveled to all the iFeld Artillery 
schools and the General Staff school. He be- 
came a member of the General Staff,and Chief 
of Staff of the Philippine Division. When he re- 
signed in 1929 he held the rank of major. 

Upon his resignation he became associated 
with a number of companies in various capaci- 
ties, particularly as an engineer and designer. 
He also engaged in business as a consultant en- 
gineer, and became affiliated with a concern en- 
gaged in the manufacture of mechanical devices. 


aluminum industry, and other trades in formu- 
lating codes of fair competition, and conducting 
open hearings on their proposals. A man expe- 
rienced in dealings with business executives and 
with contacts springing from his association with 
one of the country’s prominent law firms, Mr. 
Kemp birngs to the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration qualities which are certain to ve put to 
the test time and again. 

Born in Cheyenne, Wyo., Feb. 17, 1897, Mr. 
Kemp was taken by his parents at an early age 
to Denver, Colo., and there received his early 
training and education. After he left ube public 
schools he attended the University of Colorado, 
and was graduated from there in 1917 with a 
B. A. degree. 

During the World War he served with the 
34lst Field Artillery’ as lieutenant. He was 
wounded at St. Mihoel. 

Following his service in the Army, he re- 
entered school to complete his professional edu- 
cation. From Columbia University he received 
an LL.B. degree in 1920, and joined the firm of 
Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, of New York, with 
whom he has been associated since. 

During his many years of law practice Mr. 
Kemp has argued before a jury but a few times, 
his particular field being corporation law, and 
in this capacity has aided a number of the 
largest concerns, particularly utilities, in un- 
raveling their problems. With the Recovery Ad- 
ministartion he is called upon to deal with the 
graphic arts, including newspapers an‘l maga- 
zines, printing and engraving, books and book 
binding, rotogravure, and box making: alumi- 
num; office equipment; retail coal; and railroad 
supplies and equipment. 


variety of trades and industries, including con- 
Struction, construction materials, and architec- 
tural] materials; industrial and construction ma- 
chinery and factory supplies; hotels and restau- 
rants; and all forms of transportation. His 
life story resembles the traditional, vomantic 
story of the successful man, usually entitled 
“From office boy to president.” 


Mr. Muir was born July 19, 1885, im Glen 
Ridge, N. J., and attended the public schools 
of Montclair, N. J. He entered the euiploy of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company in 1905 
as an office boy, and soon was promoted to an 
executive position. After holding various posi- 
tions he became sales manager of a magazine, 
published by the firm, dealing with chemical 
and metallurgical engineering, and which he 
helped to found; and then became general man- 
ager @f other publications. 

While in charge of the publication of some 
of these journals Mr. Muir, in 1916, was made 
vice president of the company, and two years 
later was in addition placed in charge of sales 
for teh organization. Interesting himself in pro- 
viding a yardstick for business management, he 
developed a research division dealing with prin- 
ciples of industrial marketing to develop aids to 
advertising and,selling. Upon the retirement of 
the chief of the company, Mr. Muir. in 1928, 
became president, and still serves in that ca- 
pacity. 

In addition to his position with the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Mr. Muir is a director of 
Business Publishers Internatiohal Corp., Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co., National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and a number of other organizations. 


middle of June, has been aiding the National 
Recovery Administration in its dealings with the 
various branches of the textile industry since 
May. Up to about there weeks ago ne has de- 
voted most of his time to organizing divisions of 
the textiel industry, and in ai dthem in the 
preparation of their codes. 

When to the Recovery Administration was del- 
egate dthe task of administering the labor pro- 
visions of the codes filed with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Mr. Slater was 
chosen to take charge of the work. In addition, 
he has been appointed as a member of the code 
authority administering the provisions of the 
cotton textile code. 

Mr. Slater was born in Webster, Mass., July 
17, 1893. He attended Fay School and St. George 
School, and after taking a one - year special 
course at the Massachusetts Institute ot Tech- 
nology attended Harvard University (Class of 
1916) for a year. In the Fall of 1915 he joined 
the French Ambulance Corps, and in ‘he Sum- 
mer of the following year entered the Reserve 
Officers’ training camp at Plattsburg. 

After enlisting in June, 1917, he was commis- 
sioned an ensign and assigned to instruction in 
the Air Service, and later to experimentu! fiying. 
Prior to his discharge in November, 1918, he had 
been promoted through the various grades to 
lieutenant (s. g.), and had been a member of the 
test board for naval aviation. . 

After the war Mr. Slater joined the firm of 
S. Slater & Sons (‘established in 1790 This 
concern, engaged in the manufacture and print- 
ing of cotton and rayo ntextiles, with properties 
in Massachusetts and South Carolina, made him 
president in 1923. 


chant marine, to whom would he ape 
ply? 

The steamboat inspection unit of the 
Bureau inspects excursion boats not 
less than three times a year, in addi- 
tion to an annual inspection, and ves- 
sels of the merchant marine are in- 
spected once each year. The Bureau 
is able to furnish information regard- 
ing any vessel in regular operation. 

What are the requirements on regis- 
tration of water craft? Where can a 
person secure information regarding 
documented vessels? 

If a boat operates on a lake which 
does not possess a navigable outlet it 
does not have to be registered. Every 
vessel of 5 net tons or over used for 
commercial purposes, and all yachts of 
more than 15 gross tons have to be 
documented with the Bureau. Boats 
of less tonnage are identified by num- 
bers issued by the Bureau through the 
collectors of customs. Any informa- 
tion concerning such numbered boats 
must be secured from the customs dis- 
trict in which the craft is recorded. 

Each year the Bureau publishes a 
volume entitled “Merchant Vessels of 
the United States.” This volume con- 
tains a record of all the documented 
vessels operated under this country’s 
flag, giving their rig, tonnage, register 
dimensions, home port, and ownership. 
It may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents for 
$2.75. Copies of it are available for 
use of the public at the customs offices 
throughout the country. 

* + 

Can a person wishing employment 
as a seaman secure information to aid 
him in getting such work? Is it pos- 
sible to get boat-building specifications 
from the Burgau? 

The Bureau can not directly furnish 
employment information. It refers 
applicants for information of this sort 
to United States shipping commis- 
sioners, to the sea-service bureaus op- 
erated by the Federal Shipping Board 
and to owners of large steamship lines. 
The Bureau does not furnish any sort 
of specifications for building boats. 

To what agency should a violation of 
the navigation laws be reported? 

Any violation should be reported to 
the collector of customs in the district 
where it takes place. He submits the 
case to the Secretary of Commerce, 
who passes on its disposition. 


Public Schools 
in Isolated 
Places 


y 
Walter W. Anderson, 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of 
Nevada 
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A PMINISTRATION and supervision 
of the public schools of Nevada is 
now vested in and controlled as follows: 

1. A State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction elected by popular vote for 
a four-year term. 

2. A State Board of Education of 
seven members consisting of the Gov- 
ernor and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction as ex-officio members 
and five lay members elected by popu- 
lar vote, one from each of the super- 
vision districts, for a four-year term. 

3. A Supervision District system 
which came into effect when the school 
laws were revised and enacted in 1911. 

There are no county superintendents 
as in many States. Instead the State is 
divided into five supervision districts 
with areas ranging from 17,128 to 29,- 
752 square miles. Supervision District 
No. 1 is comprised of but one county 
while some of the other districts are 
comprised of several counties. 

A Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and one lay member of the 
State Board of Education resides in 
each Supervision District. These Dis- 
trict Superintendents are appointed as 
Deputies to the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for a period of 
four years. They receive their Salary 
and travel expense from the State and, 
working directly under the Department 
of Egucation, ‘are directly responsible 
to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

The State Superintendent is a non- 
partisan officer and since the deputies 
are not elected the political angle is 
largely eliminated. The chief advant- 
ages of this centralized State system 
is that it tends to provide a more satis- 
factory system of equal educational 
opportunity. 

Frequent conferences of district 
deputies and their constant contact 
with the State Department makes the 
program fairly uniform over the State. 

The number of schools in these dif- 
ferent supervision districts vary, but 
there are numerous small rural schools 
Scattered over the State. The law al- 
lows new schools to be established and 
receive its State and county apportion- 
ments with three children in average 
daily attendance. This means that 
children of miners, stockmen or the 
homesteaders out in isolated places 
may have some educational opportunity 
even though it may not compare with 
the educational opportunity of the city 
child. 

The total area of the State is ap- 
proximately 110,000 square miles and 
we have 312 active school districts. 
There are 37 high schools with a total 
of 332 of all types of schools. Of this 
humber 220 maintained school terms 
ranging from 160 to 180 days in the 
school year 1931-1932. 





Gorge in India Deeper 
Than Grand Canyon 


Only one river canyon in the world— 
that of the Brahmaputra, in northern 

dia—is deeper than the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado. 

Clyde C. Searl, Ranger Naturalist of 
Grand Canyon National Park. points 
out that the canyon of the Colorado is 
the result of erosion, while the canyon 
of the Brahmaputra is formed by the 
river’s passage through a deep gorge 
between two mountain ranges 











Applying Coils 
Without Resort to 
Coercive Tactic 





Violence and Unfair Boycotts 
Barred by Gen. Johnson; 
Retailers Told of Need of 
Cooperation 


N2 APPEAL to violence in support of the 
« Blue Eagle has been or will be made 
by the National Recovery Administration 
and any attempt at manhunting or boy- 
cotting of an improper character will be 
vigorously repressed 

This was the declaration, Aug. 22, otf 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of 
the National Recovery Act, in addressing 
the opening session of the hearing on the 
code for the retai! stores of the country 
The address follows: 

This is one of the most significant hear- 
ings that we have had, one of the most 
significant codes. The application of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act is not 
exactly the same to industry that it is to 
trade, but it would be impossible to apply 
this Act only to various segments of the 
economic structure. It must apply to all 
It must apply to all. because’ industries are 
in some sense in competition with each 
other. Certainly, trades are in some sense 
in competition with each other, and surely 
the various merchandising outlets are in 
competition with each other 

War Precedent Cited 

The essential idea of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is one that nas been 
long considered in this country. During 
the war the industries of the country did 
get together, and by making common con- 
cessions and applying the genera! rule ot 
equity accomplished a very great object. 
Our object now is not the same as the 
object then, but the lesson that was learned 
then was that it is possible, by coopera- 
tion, to attain a great national object 
Now, cooperation in a country of 125,000.- 
000 people needs a forum for cooperation; 
it needs a rule for common guidance; it 
coes not need a czarism; it does not need 
the Governmnent-running business. but it 
does need a place like this where people 
who are in competition can come together 
and arrive at an agreement among them- 
selves as to how they will conduct their 
business with relation to each other 

In the situation in which we find our- 
selves we have a double object. We are 
approaching the end of the fourth year 
of the worst depression this country eve! 
knew 





Resources Depleted 
Our resources to combat that sort of 
thing are drawing pretty thin; the re- 


the people, their savings ove 
are about wiped out in 
many cases. The resources of the States, 
their taxing power and their abil'\y to go 
on and aid people who are in a destitute 
condition are reaching their end, and after 
you have reached the end of the resources 
of the people and approached the end of 
the resources of the State it is not enough 
to say that vou can apply to the National 
Government and it can move ftiien and 
take care of a situation like that because. 
after all, the National Government is noth- 
ing more than the people in the States, 
and when their resources are coming to 
an end and the resources of the National 
Government are close to an end there is 
not any government on top of the face of 
the earth that can continue to support 
something like 40,000,000 people in desti- 
tution, but it is a curious thing that a 
country with all the resources that this 
country has, all the power that this coun- 
try has, has to sit blindly waiting for 
something to turn up while with gran- 
aries full of food and storehouses full of 
clothing and the streets full of empty 
houses, the people are hungry and ill- 
clad and poorly housed 

What the National Industrial Recovery 
Act did was to list inhibitions on coopera- 
tion and to attempt to permit, to allow, 
these great economic segments of the 
United States to band together to wipe out 
a condition that has become intolerable 
and that cannot longer be continued 

Men cooperating together are at the 
mercy, if they make sacrifices, of men 
who will not cooperate; or, of a worse class 


sources of 
periods of years, 


of men who seem to cooperate but don't! 


ca it 
Protection for Coonerators 
Now, then, in drawing up the pian, first 
with the Presidents’ Agreement inerging 


into this code, it was necessary *c protect 
those who are willing to join together for 
the accomplishment of a great national 
purpose, from those who are unwilling to 
du that. It won't do for the forward- 
looking men who have come here with the 
object of carrying forward this purpose to 
let them make sacrifices that they are 
willing to make, and let them take risks 
that they have to take, and allow some- 
body next door, or somebody arcund the 
corner, not to do it and take advantage 
of what they are doing. Such a thing as 
that is simply unthinkable 

We have to devise some method to pro- 
tect you men who are moving forward 
here and have come here to make sacri- 
fices, to protect you from the men who 
won't, or from the men who say they will 
ao it and then do not do it. The device 
that we have adopted to do that in a very 
broad and general way is the Blue Eagle. 
It is the insignia of cooperation displayed 
in a man’s window; it means that he is 
doing those things that all of his fellows 
are doing. and that he has agreed to do 
them and that he is doing them 

Now, then, this whole movement is for 
the benefit of the people, and the people 
support every industry and everv mer- 
chandising outlet in the United States 
When a man has not cooperated, or, hav- 
ing said he was going to cooperate, or he 
has refused to cooperate, or having stated 
he was going to cooperate and he did not 
do so, who is he hitting? He is hitting his 
fellows, but ‘he is also one of those who 
is perpetuating the condition that this 
whole plan is set up to eradicate 

It is a duty with us not to sit and per- 
mit that thing. It is a duty with us to 
permit the public to distinguish between 
and those who are not serving the public 


needs. 
Now, this country goes off lots of times 
on slogans and catchwords, and there 


is a good deal of editorial comment re- 
cently condemning boycott. I am _ not 
talking about boycott. “Boycott” is where. 
to obtain some vicious end, a group of 
people concentrate on one man for some 
particular purpose. It is not a policy that 
we want to have anything to de with 
but we have ‘appealed to the people of 
this country to patronize those people 
who are cooperating to the end we are 
seeking to attain and we have asked them 
to buy under the Blue Eagle 

That is not boycotting. and anvone 
wants to take advantage of the 
“boycott” to make it seem other 
what it is, is welcome to it, but we are 
going right on. suggesting first that the 


[Continued on Page 11. Column 4.] 
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A Million Stores Represented at Hearing Before Recovery Administration as Questions of Distribution of Goods, Labor Relations 
Price Fixing, Administrative Authority Are Discussed; Colloquy Follows Suggestion for Working Week of 44 Hours 





| THE open hearings on the coue 

of fair competition proposed for 
the retail stores of the country, 
problems which heretofore the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration has 
not been called upon to face, except 
in connection with the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement, were 
brought out 

Whereas the Recovery Adminis- 
tration had concerned itself with 
codes and hearings affecting manu- 


facturing and production, in the 
hearings on the retail code, at 
which representatives of 1,000,000 


retail stores were present, questions 
yf the distribution of goods, price 
levels, labor problems, fair trade 
practices and competition, adminis- 
rative authority, and general eco- 
nomic conditions which affect the 
consuming public, provided the 
principal subjects of debate. 

Following the presentation of an 
economic brief urging a 44-hour 
week for retail employes, Donald R. 
Richberg, chief counsel of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, en- 
gaged in a colloquy with Dr. David 
Friday, economist, representing the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, sponsor of the brief. 

The dialogue, on the subjects of 
reemployment and general eco- 
nomic conditions, was as follows: 





Economic Recovery 





MR. RICHBERG (‘Chief Counsel, N. 
R. A.': One or two questions form a 
vather broad standpoint, as you raised 
yne or two rather broad issues. If em- 
ployment has not declined heavily in 
4 particular industry, would \ou say 
such industry had a greater power of 
absorbing a greater numbe: of em- 
jloves than an industry which had 
suffered a very much heavier decline 
n business? 

MR. FRIDAY: I should suppose that 
t would have, because the presumption 


would be that its profits have been 
yetter maintained I should say, to 
inswer the question. that there should 
9 a study of profits and profit mar- 
vins. I have seen a study thai enters 
somewhat into that field which has 
een prepared by Mr. Alderson im Com- 
meres I should say that it rather 


what has happened to their profits than 
he question of unemployment! 

MR. RICHBERG: If an industry is 
perating at an 80 per cent capacity, 
but is running in the red, it niay have 
20 more possibility of absorbing new 
mployes than an industry operating 
at 25 per cent capacity and also run- 
ning im the red. Is that your theory? 

MR. FRIDAY: That is it. 

MR. RICHBERG: I think you indi- 
cated, early in your statement, or stated 
that the bottom of the depression had 


been reached and that we were on a 
definite uprise. Is that your opinion? 
MR. FRIDAY: That the bcttom has 


been passed; yes. 

MR. RICHBERG: Do you think that 
the situation is entirely without danger 
of creating a new downward spiral? 

MR. FRIDAY: Yes, I do, speaking as 
an economist. That has been mny opin- 
ion for some time 

MR. RICHBERG.. Do you think that 
if no efforts were made to increase em- 
ployment by shortening hours, increas- 
ing purchasing power, that the upward 
climb would continue? 


MR. FRIDAY: Yes; I think the up- 
ward climb would continue, but not 
necessarily at the same rate at which 


it will continue if the National Recov- 
ery Act is put in force. as I understand 
it. I think that the steps which have 
been taken this Spring. especially the 
psychological factors brought into play, 
had a very decided effect in increasing 
business. This increase from 60 in 
March to 89 in June and 93, as,I esti- 
mate it, for July is unprecedented. We 
have never had such a rapid increase. 
I do not think that would have hap- 
pened without the least bit of hope of 
some activities from the Government, 


and I believe that the activities now 
under way and the measures that are 
here proposed will hasten this thing 
rapidly 


MR. RICHBERG: You think we can 
at least speed very definitely the rise? 

MR. FRIDAY: I believe that, sir. 

MR. RICHBERG: By the general 
policies that are being pursued? 

MR. FRIDAY: Yes, sir. 

MR. RICHBERG: Do you think there 
is danger in attempting to overspeed 
that rise? 

MR. FRIDAY: I do not think there 
is any danger in attempting to over- 
speed that rise except as that danger 
may involve costs which have an un- 
favorable effect upon products which 
are just struggling through the line 
from the red to the black. That is 
the only danger I see Otherwise, I 
think the American public is very hun- 
ery for goods after four years ‘of de- 
pression, and I think the rate of ab- 
sorption, Mr. Richberg. will be at a 
tremendous rate. We all remember the 
depression of 1921, and how rapidly it 
rose then when we had gone without 
goods for a year 

MR. RICHBERG: 
opportunity, do you, of 
crease by any normal forces, not ar- 
tificially stimulated, let us say, as 
would absorb the existing 
ment before Winter? 

MR. FRIDAY: No, 
whatever , 

MR. RICHBERG: Therefore, we 
have ahead of us a very large prob- 
lem of unemployment for the coming 
Winter and in meeting that problem, 
from the standpoint of an economist, 
would you say it were better to meet 
that problem by even an artificial stim- 
ulation ot increased employment 
through shortening hours rather thah 
by increased taxation to meet the 
needs of the unemployed? 

MR. FRIDAY: I should have doubts 


You do not see any 
any such in- 


sir, no possibility 


about that but certainly some of this 
can be absorbed by industry The 
limit, as I see it, is this: It must not 
be stimulated any more rapidly than 
he industries can absorb, with such 
funds ss they have, save the deposits 
in the bank, or their credit facilities 
That is the limit 


MR. RICHBERG: As a matter of 
fact, that limit is a continuing variable 
on account of the reemployment in one 
line which immediately stimulates the 
process of reemployment in another. 


unemploy- ° 


\ 


MR. FRIDAY: I think the 
scheme of 
being pursued by the 
covery Act, would be a 
and ticklish proposition 


for the enormous advance 


National 
very 
were it 

that 


whole 
reemployment by the method 
Re- 
delicate 
not 
we 


have already had from 60 to 89 and 90 


in manufactures and were it not 
this very great improvement that 


for 
we 


have in the purchasing power of the 
agricultural classes through a 50 per 


cent increase in agricultural 


prices 


that really gives the foundation upon 


which you can build successfully 





Administration of Code 





to the discussion 
Richberg and Mr. 


Prior 


Mr. Friday, 


between 
a re- 


vised code for the retail stores was 


presented by Lewis Hahn, 


president 


of the National Retail Dry Goods 


Association. This code 
from the original in that it 


differed 
pro- 


posed local administrative agencies, 


and higher minimum work hours. 


After the presentation of the re- 


vised code, Mr. Hahn was ques- 
tioned by Deputy Administrator 
Arthur D. Whiteside, and by Mr. 


Richberg, on the philosophy under- 


lying the new proposals, 


particu- 


larly the questions of local adminis- 


tration, and hours and wages. 
discussion follows: 
Mr. WHITESIDE: 
that the administrative 
somewhat confused with 
practices in this code? 
Mr. HAHN: 
fuse it 
Mr. WHITESIDE: I do not 
so. There is a possibility for it 
confused. I am interested in your 
terpretation of the authority 
would be given to the loca! boards 
Mr. HAHN: 


the 


The 


Is it not possible 
function is 
rade 


I did not willingly con- 
think 
to be 
in- 


which 


It has been my feeling 


from the beginning and I think most 
of the representatives of this Associa- 


tion have covered it quite fully 


would be impossible for 


that it 
the Govern- 


ment itself to enforce a code so com- 
prehensive as this Industrial Recovery 
Act 


It seems to me 
it can be enforced 
the full cooperation of 
concern in the country 
ness could enforce it 
ernment could not 

The retail problems are 
retailers, and the retailer 
it through the local agencies, 
ditions have to be met 
territory, 
possible to 


would be to 
every 
and that 
where the 


has to 


control nationally, 


the only way in which 
get 
business 
busi- 
Gov- 


local to the 
do 
and con- 
‘vithin the local 
which it would be almost im- 
and it 


was understood to be the philosophy 
of this Act that the plan was to have 


business regulate itself 

It seems to us that we in 
tional field could do no better 
hand back to business 
their 
ing the Act. 


the 


We are, 


na- 
than to 
concerns in 
own locality the task of enforc- 
therefore, con- 


cerned with every important line of re- 


tail, and when I say important, 


I am 


willing to accept a self-definition from 


retailer, in a line that 
itself important and desires to 
scribe to this code, and that 
should have representatives in 


any 


considers 
sub- 
they 

this 








committee formed locally for the pur- 
pose of seeing that this thing is car- 
ried out 

If that were done, I 
thing could be put over more com- 
pletely and more purposefully than it 
might be in any other way. That was 
the reason for setting up that con- 
dition, 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The question arose 
in regard to that, who put the local 
committee's interpretation on commer- 


think that this 


cial bribery, unfair trade practices, 
and so forth. Are there not at least 
one or two of them subject to national 


interpretation ? 

Mr. HAHN: Yes, sir. The fact was 
that from the beginning we were urged 
to keep our code as brief as possible 
and to cover only those thines under- 
stood in our trade to be of vital im- 
portance. Subsequently, there arose de- 


mands from these lines for codes to 
express themselves on some of these 
things, because we had reached the 
point in gur deliberations where we 


thought something could be inserted in 
the code to refer to them in this way. 


Mr. WHITESIDE: Would it not be 
better if we develop the point further 
and leave those functions for definite 


mention to be handled by the Admin- 
istrator later? 

Mr. HAHN: I 
that, sir 

Mr. WHITESIDE: That 
best in connection with the set-up of 
the local boards. and there is not any 
reason why they should not be men- 
tioned in the code, but to state these 
specific provisions and about how vou 
feel about changing the idea in con- 
nection with that of setting up a na- 
tional administration to develop as 
seems best after it is formed 

Mr. HAHN: I 
great majority of the retailers 
throughout the country seem deeply 
interested in the plan for local admin- 
istration I would have no objectior 
to leaving out specific reference to 
these local committees in the code, 
providing that nothing is put in which 
would prevent or forbid the formation 
of the local committees 


would approve of 


might be 


might say that the 





Minimum Wages | 





MR. WHITESIDE: It may be that 
the only provision that would be put 
in would be that of limiting the au- 
thority subject to a single administra- 
tive board. That is all I suggest 

MR. HAHN: 1 do nor see how we 


could quarrel with that 

MR. WHITESIDE: In regard ww 
minimum wages. This has nothing to 
do with specific wages, but I am 
speaking generally You have a pro- 
vision in the code—it is understood and 
agreed that if any other group of re- 
tailers, except food retailers, who have 
been granted 48 hours weekly, are 
granted hours in excess of those stated, 
that these same hours will auto- 
matically apply to the groups of retail- 
ers coming under this code. I will ask 
Mr. Richberg directly if that provision 
is not entirely out of place in the code 

MR. RICHBERG (Chief Counsel, 
N. R. A.): Possibly 

MR. HAHN: In that case. we abide 





we have placed 
connection 


decision that 
on record in 


by your 
ourselves 
with it 

MR. WHITESIDE: 
ouestions that I have 
Miss Rose Schneiderman 
visor to the N. R. A.). One is why 
changes have been made between the 
code of Aug. 5 and Aug. 15. as follows: 
From $35 to $30 for executives, execu- 
tives exempted from maximum hours? 

MR. HAHN; Because it is impossible 
to reach this great body of retailers 
directly in the formation of a code 
After it became known that the code 
would call for 40 hours, there arose a 
great clamor about the country, espe- 
cially from retailers in the smaller 
places, saying that it was absolutely 
impossible for them to operate under 
a 40-hour code 


There are three 
been asked by 
‘Labor Ad- 





Retailer's Problem 








MR. WHITESIDE: Did I say hours? 
I meant to say, all executives who are 
defined as those receiving $35 or $30. 

MR. HAHN: I beg your pardon. The 
answer is exactly the same There 
came to us from all over the country, 


the clamor of retailers, especiaJly in 
small places that they could not pay 
the minimum wage that has been set 


up because of the living conditions in 


the small places. As representing the 
trade, we thought we could not do 
other than to put those conditions in 


MR. WHITESIDE: The second 
question was. why the increase in work 


hours from 40 to 44? 

MR HAHN: I answered that oul »1 
turn 

MR WHITESIDE: The third ex- 
ception that is taken is the change 
from towns of 2,500 to 10,000 

MR. HAHN: That also is the same 
answer In dealing with towns of 


2.500 in the exemptions from towns of 
2.500, they could not see why the extra 
number could not apply when it comes 
to towns ot 10.000 

MR WHITESIDE: You stated there 
were 1,500,000 local retailers. 


MR. HAHN: The Census Bureau 
States 1.750.000 
MR. WHITESIDE: That is reason- 


ably correct What percentage of 
these concerns would be excepted bv 
using the 10.000 town limit? 

MR. HAHN: That I do not know 

MR. WHITESIDE: It would be a 
very much larger exemption and would 
include larger organizations and con- 
cerns? 

MR. HAHN: 1 
yes 

MR. RICHBERG: You understand 
that we respond to the thought that 
seli-government in industry implies 
the principles of local self-government 
also? 

MR. HAHN: Yes, sir 

MR. RICHBERG: And, if that 
principle is adequately written into the 
administrative machinery and this 
committee merely have a coordination 





have answered that 


through the national machinery and 
the power of local self-regulation, that 
would satisfy the purpose that you 
have in mind. 

MR. HAHN: I think it would, sir 


I would like to call to your attention 
further, if you will permit me, that we 
regard and lay great stress upon the 








Progress of Industrial Codes 


\ 


tion, 
tabulation shows the 


which codes have been 


approved by 


ANY hundreds of codes of fair competition have been submitted to the National Recovery Administra- 
and numerous hearings have been concluded, while others are in progress daily 
ndustries for 


The following 
the President, those for 


which modified President’s Reemployment Agreements have been approved pending action on the codes, 
and those for which hearings have been held or dates of hearing announced: 


Codes Approved by the President 
9 


Cotton Textiles 
The following industries also 
are operating under the Cotton 
Textile Code, with varying pro- 
visions, by Executive Orders of 
the dates shown 
Broad Silk and Rayon 


i a eee eee Juiy 15 
Converters ...... . July 15 
Cordage and Twine Juiy 27 
Cotton Thread . July 15 
Garment Manufacturers.July 26 
Pajama Manufacturers. .July 26 


Ribbon . . July 15 
Silk and naen Dyeing 

and Printing July 22 
Textile Finishing July 21 
Special Fabrics . -+ee July 15 


Throwing Industry July 15 
Underwear and Allied 
Products + July 21 
Woven Label .. July 15 
Shipbuilding and “eo 
EU da afeu.cn% 6s coved July 
RE TY CERES eee July 
Electrica! Manufacturing noha Aug 


Coat and Suit 

Corset and Brassiere 
Lace Manufacturing 
Theatrical (Legitimate) 
Iron and Steel 


Pe Teur July 





Lumber and Timber Products. ..Aug. 19 
Petroleum ee <.s9000nee ae 
Fishing Tackle .. ; .Aug. 19 
Photographic Manuf: icturing - Aug. 21 
Hearings Held 
And Those Scheduled 

Advertising Specialties Aug. 30 
Agricultural Implements ... Sept. 20 
Ge BRO sence sceses .Aug. 31 
Automatic Sprinklers eee 
Artificial Flower and Feather .. Aug. 29 
Automobiles (concluded) .Aug. 18 
Blouses (concluded) Aug. 25 
Boiler Manufacturing ....... .. Aug. 31 
Building Supplies (concluded)..Aug. 25 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe ‘conc’d.). ..Aug. 2 
Clothing (concluded) ...... July 26 
Coal (concluded) .Aug. 9. Aug. 18 
Coal, Retail (concluded)..,.... Aug. 16 
Containers, Glass ..... Aug. 29 
Copper and Brass Products. . Aug. 31 
Cotton Garments and Shirts 

(concluded) Aug. 2 
Dresses ‘conc luded) Aug. 23 
Drugs. Retail (concluded) Aug. 25 
Electric Storage Battery........ Aug. 29 
Farm Equipment Sept. 1 
Gasoline Pumps (concluded) . Aug. 24 
Hats ‘concluded) . .Aug. 17 
Hosiery ‘concluded? ......... .Aug. 10 
Knitting Machines (concluded) Aug. 19 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning 

Machinery (concluded) . Aug. 23 
Leather (concluded). Aug. 21 


1 


Lime ‘concluded) Aug. 8 
Lumber, Retail Dealers (conc’d.).Aug. 16 
Magazines and Periodicals..... Aug. 31 
Millinery (concluded) ........ July 31 
Motion Picture Laboratory......Aug. 31 
Re ee Aug. 30 
Newsprint ‘ mevesedews Sept. 6 
Oi! Burners (concluded)....... Aug. 21 
Optical Goods ‘concluded) ..... Aug. 17 
Periodical Publishers .......... Sept. 14 
Plumbing Fixtures ..... coccces Aug. 30 
PE dor acuns bivienabaned ee Aug. 31 
Robes ‘concluded? ....... eoee. Aug. 17 
Rayon ‘‘(concluded) ......cscccss July 27 
Retail Stores (concluded) ...... Aug. 22 
Salt ‘concluded) .... Aug. 14 
Stone, Crushed; Sand and 

Gravel .Aug. 28 
Structural Clay (concluded) Aug. 22 
Textile Bags Aug. 31 
Textile Machinery ‘conc'd) Aug. 25 
Throwing . Aug. 29 
Transit, Electric Railway Aug. 29 
Underwear ‘concluded) Aug. 10 
Upholstery and Drapery Textile. Aug. 30 
Women’s Belts Sept. 1 
Modified Reemployment Agree- 

ments Approved 

Advertising Specialties ...... Aug. 3 
rrr rrr ee ree Aug. 11 
Alloy Casting Aug. 22 








Aluminum, Secondary .Aug. 23 
Aero rst ree Aug. 16 
EE er ere rer Aug. 21 
ri 5445004 bawaenbeneee -Aug. 2 
Barber and Be: wuty Shops....... Aug. 8 
PSE ier err Aug. 2 
Blegened SHUAC ....sccoscecees Aug. lf 
Books ‘ 060080 5.06bebboees Aug. 16 
so0is and Shoes covcccces: -Ateg. I] 
Brush Manufacturing ......6... Aug. 21 
Zoxes, Folding . WeerTrertyTirT | oe 
Brass and Bronze ....... heer eee Aug. 23 
RANE oc ee Kuen de cccewons e -Aug. 15 
CE aos bs beerececavaeede ° - Aug. 16 
CE oc060 000 veces kveens oe Aug. 16 
Cheese .. es Aug. 8 
Cc hewing Gum Aug. 21 
Sigar f acces . Aug. 11 
Confectionery. Manufacturing. .Aug. 8 
Confectionery, Retail Aug. 12 
Construction : Aug. 11 
Copper and Brass Mill Py oduct s.Aug. 7 
Cooking and Heating ecvegnicil Aug. 16 
Coal. Retail Aug. 8 
Corn Product ....Aug. 9 
Corrugated oul Solid Fibre 

Shipping Containers Aug. 15 
Cotton Batting . Aug. 11 
Cotton Compress and 

Warehouse Aug. 14 
Curtains. Draperies, etc....... Aug. 14 
EE 5:65 $b a% die iedn cvsadanes Aug. 21 
CP, BROOD esivscccscosvnenwe Aug. 15 
Drugs. Wholesale .............. Aug. 9 
Electric Storage Battery ........Aug. 16 
Electric Light and Power .... Aug. 11 
Evaporated Milk Aug. 9 





Farm Equipment .............../ Aug. 16 
SNE clu dc abusive badeese 

Food and Groceries 

Fruits and Flavoring Syrups. . Aug. 11 
Garter, Suspender, and Belt....Aug. 11 
Gas Appliances Aug. 16 
Gas. Natural . Vaks VOTERS OM Aug. 11 
Gas Operating Utility *......... Aug. 11 


Gasoline Pump 
Glass Containers : 
Hardware. Wholess ale 














Hair and Jute Felt 
Hosiery Manufacturing ........ July 26 
MOP nite cus s0 cs be Vata REN Kays Aug. 4 
Ice Cream (ses rackseonenes Aug. 3 
Insulation Board ............. Aug. 9 
Industrial Supplies . ... Aug. 21 
Jewelry and Allied Industries Aug. 16 
Jewelry, Retail Aug. 8 
Jeweiry. Wholesale ....... Aug. 23 
Knitted Uuterwear ........ Aug. 1 
Label . ... Aug. 9 
Laundries .. Aug. 8. Aug. 17 
Laundry and Dry’ Cleaning 

Sy ROR Aug. 9 
Lead .. Aug. 16 
Linseed Oil Aug. 1 
BAMNOT. TOME ok onc ccccscess Aug. 2 
CE Sth 2 esa eecnsaewabane Aug. 15 
Magazine and Periodical...... -Aug. 5 
Marking Devices ............... Aug. 11 
PEPSI Ter Aug. 1 
rr re Aug. 1 
Medicine Manufac turing —ieewn Aug. 15 
Newspapers g 
Office Building 
Office Equipment 
SNE Wing 5 so 5 4 oxo beaw SR Aug. 3 
Optical Manufac turing ‘ -Aug. 3 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Aug. 3 
Paper and Pulp ......scsssces -Aug. 11 
Paperboard Manutacturing .... Aug. 4 
Paper Box Manufacturing . Aug. 3 
Printine ; Aug. 2 
Porcelain Enameling Aug. 15 
Radio Industry ; era SS 
Rayon and Synthetic Yarn.....Aug. 2 
Rayon Weaving ........... Aug. 2 
BRAVO WERT oc ccccccccccccccd Aug. 2 
re Aug. 12 
SOOO URUTOIN. 55.5 000d seneceneesss Mee 
RS ae ree July 31 
Safety Razor ‘and Blade ieaebaeey Aug. 2: 
Sausage Casing as Aug. 14 
Saw and Steel Products wees Aug. 8 
Smoking Pipes ‘ce eueeunne Aug. 22 
Scientific Apparatus Aug. 22 
Sheet Rubber and Related | 

Sundries ’ Aug. 14 
Shovel. Dragline ‘and Crane Aug. 16 
BUGAP PROMMCTS 2... ccc ccccece Aug. 21 
Tanners buaeted se 6a Aug. 22 
Telephone, Bell System Aug. 11 
Telephone Manufacturing ..... Aug. 15 
Toys and Playthings .......... Aug. 2 
Transit es sconsenes ot. 1s 
Umbrellas eeuhia ee coos Allg. 12 
Wheat Flour Milling ...........Aug. 1 
MED. 5540 46 6 Caeckebes Heke eckas Aug. 12 
Se dovdavak v3 hiidssenesceenuet Aug. 3 


PROBLEMS FACING STORE-OWNERS IN RETAIL CODE 














fact that if this recovery administra- 
tion is to be successful it must be 
through the heart-felt cooperation and 
enthusiasm of business itself, and if 
you hand back to the retailers in their 
local communities not the unrestricted 
power to make regulations but the 
power to watch the situation, to make 
recommendations, to have a committee 
through which they can make those 
recommendations and to keep closely 
and thoroughly in touch with the sit- 
uation, I think you will promote that 
enthusiasm as you will in no other way. 





{ Cash-policy Stores 





The viewpoint of the large stores 
doing business on the basis of a so- 
ealled cash policy, as distinguished 
from a credit basis, was given by 
Percy S. Straus, president of R. H 
Macy & Co.. Inc., of New York. 

MR. STRAUS: If retail trade groups 
can fix prices at net invoice cost plus 
10 per cent, then they may logically 
raise the margin to 15 per cent, 25 pei 
cent, or even higher percentages. The 
adoption of such a principle will not 
increase consumption nor build pur- 
chasing power; it will choke the free 
flow of commerce and shrink volume 
Price-fixing agreements between man- 
ufacturers and retailers have hereto- 
fore been held illegal. This code wiil 
enable stores A. B and C to force store 
D to sell at their agreed price, no mat- 


ter whether D can save the public 
money. That is a revolutionary prin- 
ciple in a democratic country, and the 
public cannot be expected to pay the 


price without protesi 
D and E, of Section 
9 of the code, relating to retail ad- 
vertising should be eliminated The 
code ignores the truth or falsity of ad- 
vertising, as well as the fundamentals 
every store recognizes. Stores all have 
policies, some high cost, some medium 
cost, some low cost, yet under the pro- 
posed code, the low cost store would 
be forbidden to describe its consumer 
Savings in advertising. This would de- 
Stroy the most valuable property right 
of good will belonging to a merchan 
resuliing from years of honest adver- 
lising. and tested and approved by a 
keen and intelligent buying public 
well able to make its comparisons 

If the business of a store is operated 
on a basic policy less costly than that 
of its competitor, to prohibit even a 
public statement of the claim, would 
outrage the fundamentals of free ex- 
pression. The inference is irresistible 
that the framers of these restrictions 
are not so much concerned that the 
public will be misled by advertisement 
of policies and comparative prices as 
they are desirous of stifling competi- 
tion of stores operating on an economic 
basis which generally permits under- 
selling of competitors operating on a 
more costly basis. 

Every honest merchant agrees that 
false and misleading advertising should 


Subdivisions C 


be suppressed. That subject is fully 
covered by a body of law promptly 
and vigorously administered by the 
Federal Trade Commission, with the 
right of review in the Federal courts: 
the same subject is covered by penal 
law in New York and most other 
States. This act is not aimed to im- 
pair the powers of the Federal Trade 


Commission. 

From time to time, charge 
trying to discredit a cash policy, 
lett the true high-cost basis of their 
position and have cut cash-store prices. 
In such cases there is no alternative 
except to apply the justifiable cash 
differential as a corrective until the 
uneconomic competitor goes back to 
his true economic position No such 
corrective would be needed if each 
merchant recognized his true economic 
base. The cash mehchant may prop- 
erly bid for patronage on the basis of 
cash savings and the credit merchant 
on the basis of added service. 


stores 
have 





Cash and Credit 





The tailure to recognize or fairly ad- 
mit the inherent economic differential 
as between cash and credit is respon- 
sible for price wars. Such wars will 
be encouraged by Section 9 prohibiting 
sales at less than net invoice cost plus 
10 per cent. That provision is a de- 
ceptive device to aid the charge mer- 
chant in any endeavor to discredit the 
cash policy by limiting the risk of suci 


an uneconomic adventure It is de- 
Signed to disable the cash competitor 
from meeting the attack when _ it 
reaches a fixed point by refusing him 
the right to maintain the proper dif- 
ferential to which the cash retail cus- 
tomer—the consuming public—is en- 
titled 

The consumer will be at the mercy 


of local merchants from high-cost 
stores who will sit in judgment on their 
competitors whose low costs save the 
public money, if the proposed code sub- 
division G in Section 9 is approved. 
The same retailers who want to ap- 
ply gag-rule to stifle honest price sav- 
ing advertising, he said, may. under the 
proposed code. try to obtain the private 
information of the fundamental pol- 


icies of a private business, and change 
those policies 

We have recommended, therefore, 
that the code be administered not by 
a yroup of merchants whose judement 
must be tinged by competition, but by 
a board representing the consumer, and 
representing labor, as well as the mer- 


chant—for all three groups are vitally 
interested in fair adminisiration. Re- 
cent experience has shown that indus- 
try can cooperate on broad lines to 
make more jobs and pay decent wages, 
without cluttering codes with contro- 
versia! matters. 

Clauses fixing retail 
the consumer, and restricting or cen- 
soring advertising will obstruct the 
further accomplishment of those ob- 
jectives. Each merchant should retain 
his fundamental right to operate on 
the basis of his own economic ad- 
vantages, and be free to jell the ad- 
vertising truth about his justifiable 
economic and service claims, and be 
free to compete for, and to hold, the 
g00d will of the buying public on the 
merits of his goods and organization. 

If these rights are denied or re- 
stricted, something very vital and 
precious will be taken out of American 
business. The needs of the times call 
for the exercise, rather than the sac- 
rifice of these rights. 


prices against 


‘and Harry 
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any Efforts to Adjust 


Opposing Views 
On Retail Code 


Differences Over Questions 
Of Price-fixing, Adver- 
tising and Hours Are 
Brought Out at Hearings 





The National Recovery Administration 
is attempting to iron out the differences 
over the questions of price fixing, adver- 
tising, and work hours which were brought 
out at hearings, Aug. 22, 23 and 24, on the 
code of fair competition proposed for the 
retail stores of the country. 

In the hands of the NRA officials is a 
revised code, prepared by the industry’s 
drafting committee at the close of the 
hearings. Although the provisions of the 
original code dealing with minimum wages 
and maximum hours were changed to al- 
low for a greater variety of conditions, 
objections to price fixing, references to 
competitors in advertising, and the claim- 
ing of a policy of “underselling,” which 
were voiced at the hearings, were ignored 


in the revised code. 
Price-fixing Section 
The price-fixing section, over which 
differences of opinion still prevail, reads 


as follows: 

“No member of the retail trade shall sell 
or offer for sale any merchandise at less 
than his net invoice delivered cost or cur- 
rent market delivered cost, whichever is 
lower, plus 10 per cent to insure that labor 
costs shall be at least partially covered.” 

The sections dealing with advertising 
declare it an unfair trade practice to use 
inaccurate Or misrepresenting advertising; 
to use advertising which refers directly or 
by implication to any competitor or his- 
merchandise, prices or policies; or to use 
advertising which lays claim to “under- 
selling” of competitors. 

Because of demands of representatives 
of stores in smaller communities and in 
response to a variety of conditions pre- 
vailing among the different retail stores, 
the labor provisions in the tentative re- 
vised draft provide for a weekly minimum 
wage ranging from $12 to $15, and a maxi- 
mum work week ranging from 40 hours to 
48 hours 

Proposed Hours of Work 

The code states that in stores open for 
business 52 hours a week or less. employes 
should work not more than 40 hours a 
week; in stores operating between 52 and 
60 hours, employes should work not more 
than 44 hours; and in stores operating 63 
hours or more a week, employes should 
work not more than 48 hours 

A 48-hour week is set for maintenance 
and delivery employes, with:time and a 
third for overtime, and all outside sales- 
men and executives receiving more than 
$30 a week are excepted from the hour 
provisions 

The attack upon the price-fixing and 
advertising features of the code was led, 
at the earings, by Percy S. Straus, presi- 
dent of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., of New 
York, who urged that the consumer had 
a right to decide where and at what price 
goods should be bought. 

“If retail trade groups can fix prices at 
new invoice cost plus 10 per cent,” he 
said. “then they may logically raise the 
margin to 15 per cent, 25 per cent, or 
even higher. The adoption of such a prin- 
ciple will not 
build purchasing power; it will choke the 
free flow of commerce and shrink volume.” 

Advocates of Price-fixing 

Speaking in favor of the price-fixing 
feature, and in opposition to the stand 
taken by Mr. Straus, were, among others, 
BV Namm, president of the 
Stores; Philip Le Boutillier, president of 
Best & Co., New York; Samuel I, Rose* 
man, representing 14 New York stores, 
W. Riehl, of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Affiliated Better Business Bu- 
reaus of the United States. 

Mr. Namm contended that the provision 
was designed to “curb predatory or de- 
structive price cutting,” and added: “Res 
taliation by other retailers frequently res 
sults in a general price war, often en- 
tailing operating below cost. The losses 
involved fall ultimately upon labor, swell- 
ing the ranks of the ranks of the unem- 
ploved. Manufacturers have also suf- 
fered, some being ‘chiseled’ down to the 
point of sweatshop production.” 

Advertising Section 

Speaking on the subject of advertising, 
Mr. Straus contended that the sections in 
the code barring from advertising copy 
reference to competitors and claims to 
underselling should be eliminated. These 
sections, he said, would “destroy the most 


valuable property right of good will be- 
longing to a merchant, resulting from 
years of honest advertising, and tested 


and approved by a keen and intelligent 
buying public well able to make its com- 
parisons.” 

On the other hand, 
that references to 
“subtle evil.” 


Mr. Namm argued 
competitors are a 
In reference to underselling, 
he said. “We have investigated innumer- 

able selling claims. and have yet to find 
one that was true. All underselling claims 
in advertising have been proven false so 
far, but if we ever do find one that is 
as represented, and where the price is 
actually lower, then we must suppress it 
as part of the old economic program and 
not belonging to the new deal in industry.” 

Dispute Over Wages and Hours 

Sharp differences of opinion over wages 
and hours were voiced by labor repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the re- 
tail trade. A large number 
asked for flexible provisions, depending 
upon the size of the communities in which 
stores are located and upon the number’ 
of hours of operation. Such s flexible 
provision is contained in the newly revised 
code, but agreement on the exact provi- 
sions has not been obtained from the reps 
resentatives of all the stores. 

Following several speakers who urged an 
appreciably higher wage than that pro= 
posed by the retailers, Miss Rose 
Schneiderman, of the NRA Labor Ad- 
\isory Board, declared that the retailer: 
would profit in sales by every additional 
penny he paid out in salaries. 

“We were disappointed 
sioned.” she said, “that the maximum work 
of 40 hours originally proposed jad been 
changed. The 40-hour week would have 
returned to work only about 400,000 of the 
nearly 1,000,600 workers which the retail 
industries must absorb. A 35-hour week 


would be necessary to put them all back" 
we. 


but we have not asked for this. as 
were content with the 40-hour week and 
were willing to wait until improved con- 
citions could take care of the balance.” 
Proposed Wages Defended 
Justification of 


ponents of the code, including Harold T. 
Dotan, of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. He traced the rise and de- 
cline of minimum wage laws in this coun- 
try. and the recent revival of interest in 
such laws. He stated that minimum 


Continued on Page 11, Column 6.3 
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NEW CAPITOL OF 


HE WORLD'S largest government? 


building, the new. $17,500,000 De-| 
partment of Commerce Building, | 
in Washington, has become a tempo- 
rary inner national capital. 

The surge of the National Recovery 
Administration, the giant impulse of 
an unprecedented Federal regulation 
that reaches across State and county 


lines into every community, is billow-| 


ing through the industrial life of the 
country through a network of code 


agreements aimed at the rehabilita-) 


tion of business and the conservation 
of man power in an epochal era. It 
is all centering in the big Commerce 
building whose normal operations 
promotive of business are already a 
colossal job. 

Never in the history of the United 
States, never since the creation of 
modern governments, according to 
Federal officials at Washington, have 
there been so many intensive official 
and unofficial activities and govern- 
mental regulatory powers exerted in 
so many different important channels 
under one roof as are under way now 
in the building that stretches over an 
eight-acre plot, three city squares, in 
the heart of the National Capital. It 
is a meeting place between the Gov- 
ernment and Big Business in a com- 
mon fight to get back to normal con- 
ditions. 

There are other great Federal agen- 
cies coordinating in the national re- 
covery program. There are the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
located at the Department of Agri- 
culture; the Public Works Administra- 
tion at the Interior Department 
building; the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the former Department | 
of Commerce Building at 19th Street’ 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, and the 
cooperating regular executive depart- 
ments of the Government. But the 
Commerce building is a pole-star and 
the business compass points to it to- 
day as never before. 

What One Roof Covers 

Once the Department of Commerce | 
was located in 14 buildings scattered | 
around Washington. Then, except for) 
such bureaus as the Bureau of Stand- | 
ards, which is located in separate 
* Government-owned buildings, the bu- 
reaus and divisions were brought into 
the new building in January, 1932, | 
with a calculated saving of $500,000 
in rentals, and here are located, in| 
the main, the regular offices of the 
Department that are promotive of 
commerce. 

Now, in addition, the National Re- 
covery Administration offices occupy 
_ the center of the building on the third 

and fourth fioors, and there are also 
other separate Government agencies 
in the building. | 

So; under the one roof, are not only | 
the regular official set-up of the De- 
partment of Commerce but as well: 
The National Recovery Administra- 
tion; the Federal Home Loan Bank 

‘ Board and the Federal Home Owners’ 

- Loan Corporation; the Central Statis- 

‘ tics Board; the Public Buildings and 
Parks Commission; the American Bat- 
tle Monuments Commission; the In- 
ternational Boundary nap = sarees 
the Supervising Architect’s Office; an 
the United States Geographic Board.| 1 
All these and other Government ac- 
tivities center in the building. 

Houses 5,000 Workers 

Five thousand or more employes on 
the Government’s regular or emer-; 
gency pay rolls file in and out of the 
building every day. Sometimes there} 
is a day’s influx of a thousand and 
more people jamming the conference | 
rooms and corridors when a particular | 
conference on a specified industry is} 
scheduled. There are constant confer- 
ences here with representatives of 
major industries, all concentrated, so 
far as the National Recovery Admin- 
istration is concerned, on the common 
goal of alignment of industries in con-| 
formance with the President’s Na- 
tional Recovery program. 

These emergency activities, compre- 
hend both employers and employes, 
the producers, manufacturers and the, 
consumers, all in a strenuous govern- 
ment-impelled movement to put in- 
dustry and employment back into a 
normal picture. 

Elevators and Telephones 

There are 28 regular passenger ele- 
vators in the big building, elevators 
whose cabs are made of teakwood, and 
they are in constant use. The only 
one idle is the elevator installed for 
the private use of the Secretary of 
Commerce, which attracted considera- | 
ble publicity when the Department 
moved into the new building, because 
of the exclusive character of its serv- 
ice with an elevator attendant for the 


| 


Secretary. For two months or more 
that private elevator has been in 
disuse. 


As a result of the emergency rush 
in the business of the National Re- 
covery Administration, there have 
been installed in the new building 15: 
new telephone trunk lines in addition 
to the regular telephone equipment 
Including these, the building now has 
a total of 47 trunk lines connecting 
wita the local telephone exchange 
system of Washington, 15 more trunk 
lines connecting with the Govern- 
ment’s own telephone exchange for in- 
terdepartmental communication, and 
five long-distance trunk lines. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, from his Summer 
home at Hyde Park, N. Y., keeps in 
touch with the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration over one of these long- 
distance lines. 

Likened to a Palace 

Representative Ludlow (Dem.), of 
Indianapolis, Ind., a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 
once described the Department of 
Commerce building as “bedecked, 
wainscoted, decorated and beautified 
looking like an enlarged ‘edition of 
Buckingham Palace.” 


There are other business builidngs | 


, 


| developments 


|}ment figures show. 





Government’s Efforts to Stimulate Badass Center in Vast Department. 








Of Commerce Building, Covering Eight Acres 





























Here is the largest public office building in the world, the Department of Commerce building, costing $17,500,000, but already being filled almost to 


capacity. 


In the large photograph the building is as it appears from Pennsylvania Avenue and Fourteenth Street. 





more pretentious as to cost and as 
to space. But it covers about three 
city blocks and its $17,500,000 of cost 
is twice what the United States paid 
for the whole Territory of Alaska and 
more than the cost of the Louisiana 
Purchase out of which a number of 
great States have been carved. 

The Merchandise Mart Building in 
Chicago, soaring 24 stories to a height 
of 340 feet, cost $30,000,000; the Em- 
piré State building in New Kk ap- 
proximately $55,000,000; and one hotel 
building in Chicago, the Stevens Hotel, | 
cost $80, 000,000. The Continental Il-| 


Dockine is in » Bateles Af. | 
fects Nature of 
Population 


(THE Executive Order of President 

Roosevelt merging the Bureaus of | 
Immigration and Naturalization on} 
Aug. 10 is the latest of a series of 
which have marked) 
the reversal of immigration to this} 
country. 

Labor Department records show that 
38,000,000 persons have immigrated to} 
the United States since 1820. But this 
immigration is ended; for every immi- 
grant there are now three emigrants. | 

Where a decade ago more than half) 
a million aliens annually were taking | 
up their residence in this country to- 
day the total has shrunk to one- 
twentieth of that number, Depart- 
While 23,068 im- 
migrants entered this country during 
the last fiscal year, 80,081 left to live 
elsewhere. 

Depression Has Effect 

Back of this reversal of the immi- 
grant tide lie the factors of recent 
economic conditions and the passage 
of restrictive immigration legislation 
The permissive wording of the 1917 
Immigration Law enabled President 
Hoover to rule in 1931 that “no alien 
likely to become a public charge shall 
be admitted,” causing the total immi- 
gration to drop from 241,700 in 1900 
to 35,576 in 1932 and to an even lower 
level in the last fiscal year. 

Reaching a peak in 1907 when 1,- 
285,349 aliens came to this country, 
the immigrant tide had its first large 
recession during the years of the 
World War. From 1,000,000 European 
immigrants in 1914 the total declined 
to 145,000 in 1916 and 31,000 in 1918. 
Immigration from all sources was 
only 110,618 in 1918, which was the 
lowest total since 1862. 

After the World War. immigration 
from Europe quickly revived, reaching 
650,000 in 1921, and all indications, 
says Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor W. W. Husband, pointed to an 
unprecedented flood of immigration 
as soon as transportation facilities 
were available. 

Quotas Checked Influx 

This threatened increase was pre- 
vented by the passage of the tempo- 
rary quota law of 1921 which was fol- 
lowed by the permanent quota act of 
1924. 

Secretary Husband points out that 
the present flow of emigration is not 
unusual. There have always been a 
proportion of the aliens who have 
come to this country who have left 
after a temporary residence. The 
unique element in the present situa- 
tion is the fact that the number of 
persons entering this country is so 
small. 


ton Monument. 


In addition to Department bureaus, it houses many emergency agencies, prominent among which is the National Recovery Administration. 
The inset is an air view taken from Washing- 





linois Banking & Trust Company’! 
Building, the Wacker building, and 
the Straus building in Chicago, cost 
about $20,000,000 each; and _ other 
buildings in New York, Chicago, and 
other cities have cost much more than 
the Commerce building. 

The Department of Commerce build- 
ing is seven stories high, not includ- 
ing basement and subbasement used 
for boiler rooms. The basement floor 
in some*places is three-feet thick to| 
withstand pressure of the old Tiber | 
Creek which flows under the building. | 

The building is 1,050 feet long, 325 | 


feet in maximum breadth, and it has 
a gross floor area of 1,605,066 equare 
feet and net floor area of 1,092,800 
square feet. 
Larger Buildings Cited 

Chicago’s Merchandise Mart build- 
ing, rated as the largest commercial 
office building in the world, is several 
times the height of the Commerce 
Structure, and has 4,023,400 square 
feet of gross floor space embracing a 
net rentable area of 3,100,000 square 
feet. 


The ae State hemes in New} 


' York City, towering 1,248 feet in its 


102 stories, the highest office building 
in the world, has 2,158,000 square feet 
of rental area. 

The Marshall Field building in Chi- 
cago, 42 stories running up 535 feet, 
has a rental area of approximately 
1,000,000 square feet. 

The RCA building (Radio Corpora- 
tion of America building) in the Rock- 
efeller radio center in New York, 69 
stories high, contains 2,500,000 rent- 
able square feet. 

The Starrett-Lehigh manufacturing 


and distribution center in New York| 





| AT THE PEAK OF IMMIGRATION BACK IN 1907 











~ ‘Times of ‘depressed. busi- if 
ness conditions have ordi- 
narily witnessed a large 
migration of aliens from 
this country to their native 
lands. Many aliens, when 
they find themselves out of 
work, return to their 
friends and relatives in 
their homelands. In the 
fiscal year 1908, following 
the depression of that | 
period, nearly 400,000 resi- 
dennt aliens left the United 
States. 

Free Entry Improbable 

Secretary Husband be- 
lieves that it is highly im- 
probable that this Nation 
will ever return to the un- 
restricted immigration 
x0licy in effect before the 
World War. With the re- 
turn of prosperity the quota 
system may be made effec- 
itive, but the present large 
surplus of labor makes this 
possibility doubtful. 

Cessation of immigration 
into this country, says Sec- 
retary Husband, will have 
the following effects: 

Unless there is a marked 
differential in the birth- 
rates of the racial groups 
in this country the future 
characteristics of the population will 
remain much as they are today. 

The “melting pot” will have an op- 
portunity to complete its task of 
Americanization without determent 
from a new alien immigration. 

Population Gain Retarded 

Naturalization activities will gradu- 
ally decline and eventually cease 
They already have shown a marked 
drop from former years. 

Possibilities of a continued 





rapla 


mitted. 





When the Above Picture Was Taken in 1907 at 
Ellis Island, the Eyes of All the World, Espe- 
cially Europe, Were Turned Toward America. 
This Year Immigration Broke All Records, More 
Than a Million and a Quarter Aliens Being Ad- 
Now, for Every Immigrant Admitted, 
Three Leave the Country. Below, America Symbo- 
lized to New Citizens: The Statute of Liberty 


expansion of population in the United 
States are greatly reduced. 

There will be a lessening in the dis- 
proportion between males and females 
in the newer immigrant stocks which 
have come to this country since 1900 
In some of the recent immigration 
there have been 10 males to every 
female. 

The early history of the 
States shows that there was 
paratively small immigration 


United 
a com- 
in the 


ae 


years before 1820. Estimates 
considered reliable by the 
Labor Department place 
the total immigration prior 
to that year at 250,000. 

An Official record of im- 
migration was started in 
1820. This shows that 43,- 
439 persons entered the 
United States during the 
decade 1821-1830; in the 
period 1831-40, 599,125 en- 
tered; 1841-50, 1,713,251; 
1851-60, 2, 598.214; 1861-70, 
2,314,824; 1871-80, 2,812,- 
191; 1881-90, 5.246.613: 1891- 
1900, 3,687,564; 1901-10, 8,- 
795,386; 1911-20, 5,735,811; 
1921-30, 4,107,209. 

The influx of Canadians 
and Mexicans reached the 
highest proportions in the 
history of the United 


—_———+ 


1921-30. A total of 924,515 
Canadians and 459,287 
Mexicans entered during 


this period. 

There have been two dis- 
tinct periods in the move- 
ment of immigration into 
this country. From 1820 to 
1882 nearly all the aliens 
admitted came from North- 
western Europe, Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Germany, 
and the Scandinavian countries being 
the principal sources. 

Sources Shifted 

In 1882, when the movement from 
northwestern Europe reached its 
height, 87 out of every 100 European 
immigrants came from that area. 
There followed a shifting of sources 
and in 1907 when the influx was the 
largest ever recorded, 81 per cent of 
the European immigrants came from 
southern and eastern countries, chiefly 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia. 


In 


| States during the decade’ 


, ranting their 


City, built over the yards of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, occupying a city 
block on the Hudson River piers, has 
a total of 1,800,000 square feet of floor 
space available for manufacturing fa- 
cilities. 

The rentable office areas in some of 
the New York skyscraper Office build- 
ings include the following: 
Street, on a 28,000-square-foot ground 
plot, 67 stories, 680,000 square feet of 
rental office space; Chanin- building, 
56 stories, 702,800 square feet; Lincoln 
building, 55 stores, 850,000 square nage 
40 Wall Street, Bank of Manhattan, 


EFFECT OF REVERSAL OF IMMIGRATION | TREND 


au Merger Is 
Result of 
Situation 


'B ure 
Latest 
New 


Five countries have each sent more 
than 4,000,000 immigrants since 1820, 
ranking as tollows: Germany, 5,918,- 
294; Italy, 4,664,594; Ireland, 4,586,246; 
Great Britain, 4,234,832; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 4,133,976. 

The other major sources of immigra- 
tion have been: Russia, 3,342,326; Can- 
ada, 2,919,384; Sweden, 1,214,786; Nor- 
way, 801,395; Mexico, 759,269; ;France, 
584,205; West Indies, 433,965; Greece, 
423,252; and Poland, 401,333. 

Immigrants From Asia 

There have been 906,540 immigrants 
from Asia, including 378,395 Chinese. 
276,296 Japanese, 9.500 Indians, and 
205,174 Turkish immigrants. 

Immigration legislation dates to 1882 
when Congress enacted the first gen- 
eral immigration law. It authorized a 
head tax of 50 cents and provided for 
the exclusion of alien idiots, lunatics, 
criminals and persons likely to become 
a public charge., In the same year 
Congress enacted the Chinese exclu- 
sion law, which, with minor changes. 
is still in effect. 

With the coming of the flood of im- 
migration from southern and eastern 
Europe in 1882 there developed in this 
country a demand for restrictive legis- 
lation. This demand, points out Sec- 
retary Husband, led to the attempts 
to pass a law requiring a “literary test” 
for immigrants. The popularity of 
the “literacy test” was largely due .o 
the belief that it would check the 
stream of “new” immigration without 
seriously interfering with that from 
northwestern Europe. 

Literacy Test Enacted 

Presidents Cleveland, Taft. and Wil- 
son vetoed bills because they con- 
tained this test, but in 1917 Congress 
passed a law containing this provision 
over the President’s veto. 

he law of 1917 maintained restric- 
tion on a quality basis but there was 
still no limitation on the numbers of 
immigrants until the passage of the 
temporary quota law of 1921. This 
was followed by the quota law of 
1924, which is now in effect. 

Under the present law immigration 
from any country is limited to a yearly 
total not to exceed 2 per cent of the 
number of aliens of that nationality 
who were in the United States in 1890. 

This system applies to practically all 
the world with the exception of Can- 
ada, Mexico, Cuba and independent 
countries of Central and South 
America. These nations are permitted 
unlimited immigration contingent 
upon immigrants meeting the required 

tests and, as has already been pointed 
out, upon economic conditions war- 
admission. 
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stories, 845,000 square feet; Chrysler 
building, 77 stories, 916,000 square feet; 
No. 1 Wall Street, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, 50 stories, 493,300 square feet; 
RCA building on Lexington Avenue, 
50 stories, 324,000 square feet; No. 500 
Fifth Avenue, 61 stories, 456,000 square 
feet; City Bank-Farmers Trust Com- 
pany building 57. stories, 532,200 
square feet; No. 450 Seventh Avenue, 
48 stories, 316,700 square feeet. 

The Commerce building is 300 feet 
longer than the United States Capitol 
building, which is 751 feet long. The 
Architect of the Capitol, David Lynn, 
says that while the floor area of the 
Department of Commerce exceeds 
1,000,000 square feet, the Capitol build- 
ing’s floor area is 733,494 square feet. 
The floor area of the three Congress 
office buildings is: Old House Office 
Building, 736,250; new additional 
House Office Building, 599,675; Senate 
Office Building, 614,955. 

Material From Many States 

The Department of Commerce build- 
ing embodies materials gathered from 
many States. Its cornerstone, laid by 
President Hoover on June 10, 1929, is 
of Stony Creek granite. 

It was authorized by legislation in 
1926 and 1928 and its first occupancy 
was on Jan. 1, 1932. The mining, 
manufacturing, transportation and 
placement in the finished building of 
all its materials constituted a gigantic 
task that employed large groups of in- 
dustrial employes in many working 
fields. It has 3,311 rooms, 15 en- 
trances, a potential maximum of 36 
elevators; contains 16,400 tons of 
structural steel; 5,200 windows con- 
taining 250,000 square feet of glass; 
and 31,000 outlets for telephone lines, 
lights, etc. It has seven large fire- 
box type, down draft, smokeless boil- 
ers for heating. 

It took 2,000 freight cars to bring 
the Indiana limestone; 150 cars for 
the granite that was quarried in Con- 
{necticut and sawn and cut in Mas- 
}sachusetts. The construction mate- 
| rials included 900 tons of marble from 
| Missouri; 470 tons of marble from 
Vermont; 860 tons of Mankato stone 
from Minnesota; and smaller quanti- 
ties of other materials. The building 
has 99 acres of plastering, and 80 
miles or 14,000 piles of reenforced 
concrete piling to support the build- 
| ing. 

Imbedded in the building are 10,< 
000,000 common brick from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 1,500,000 face brick 
from Pennsylvania; 200,000 gray brick 
from Pennsylvania; 27,000 tons of 
terra cotta from North Carolina and 
West Virginia; 300 tons of wall and 
floor tile from Ohio; and 25 tons of 
bronze hardware. 

Granite and Limestone 

The base, up to the first floor win- 
dows, is of granite and the rest of 
the walls is of Indiana limestone, ex- 
cept four courts of brick. The roof 
has 95,000 square feet or 400 tons of 
promenade tile and 160,000 square 
feet or 1,200 tons of mission title, with 
two tons of copper nails. 

It has a conference room with a 
seating capacity of 1,000. This room 
is wainscoted with walnut. Its walls 
are of accoustical stone, its ceiling is 
|of panels with decorative painting; its 
floor of oak and it is equipped for 
moving pictures, silent and talking. 
Here General Hugh S. Johnson, Na- 
tional Recovery Administrator, meets 
the newspaper men. 

The cafeteria, for which West Vir- 
ginia furnished 35 tons of tile, has 
four separated serving counters ac- 
commodating a maximum of 2,400 
persons. Its kitchen equipment is for 
electricity rather than gas and its 
ceiling is sound-absorbing. 

There are three libraries, the De- 
partment’s and those of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Patent Office. 
The building’s lobby has mosaic floor- 
ing and a paneled and decorated ceil- 
ing with marble columns. A Bureau 
of Fisheries aquarium, with tanks and 
three open pools, is a feature. 

Air conditioning also is applied to 
the suite of offices occupied by the 
Secretary of Commerce and to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey’s paper 
storage room. The latter embraces 
many charts and documents the re- 
sults of years of charting work and 
the temperature is equalized and 
humidity controlled to prevent shrink- 
ing or expansion of paper used in 
printing the charts and maps. 

Elevator Equipment 

The approximately 30-elevator ex- 
pansible service, compares with such 
equipment in many of the large com- 
mercial buildings in other cities. By 
comparison, the elevator equipment in 
some of the larger New York office 
buildings is topped with the following: 

RCA in radio city development, 74 
elevators: Empire State about 70; No. 
40 Wall Street. 44; Chrysler Building, 
32; City Bank and Farmers Trust 
Company, 31; No. 1 Wall Street and 
the Lincoln buildings, 29 each; Sixty 
Wall Tower, 26 (there are eight double 
deck elevators in it); Chanin build- 
ing, 24; No. 500 Fifth Avenue, 18; No. 
450 Seventh Avenue, 15, and the RCA 
building on Lexington Avenue, 11. 
The famous 60-story Woolworth build- 
ing, long a top in the skyscraper class, 
which has 563,000 square feet of rental 
area, has a total of 29 elevators. The 
Department of Commerce elevators, 
according to the Department, “can 
accommodate 800 persons simultane- 
ously.” They are overtaxed during 
peak hours, however. 

Some of the private architects have 
figured that 97 per cent of the manu- 
facturing cities in this country employ 
less than 250 men and require less 
than 100,000 square feet of space. The 
Department of Commerce building, 
with a little more than a million 
square feet of net floor area, houses 
5,000 employes 

The Department says the cubic feet 
cost of the structure—“about 6215 
cents a cubic foot, much less per cubic 
foot than large office buildings in 
other cities” is attributable to “great 
simplicity in its architectural treat- 


i ment, 

















Minimum Wages: 
Their Effect on 
Employed Women 


Recent Developments Which 
Affect Working Women 
Are Reviewed by Labor 
Department 


Labor conditions since the first of the 


year have been worse for women in indus- 
try than at any time since 1929. On the 
other hand, minimum and maximum hour 
legislation, designed to drive out the sweat- 
shop, received greater emphasis in State 
legislative sessions this year than ever 
betore. 

Fourteen States enacted new iabor laws 
for women or passed amendments to ex- 
isting laws during the first half of this 
year. Six States enacted changes in hou 
laws affecting women; seven passed mini- 
mum wage legislation; and one amended 
an existing minimum wage law 

These facts are pointed out by the Wom- 
en's Bureau of the Department of Labor 
It states that “enactment of minimum- 
wage statutes should be a strong bulwark 
in these States to establish more perma- 
nently the social and economic benefits 
sought to be obtained through minimum- 
wage provisions of the NRA codes no's 
being agre>i to.” 

Adopted by Five States 

Enactment of five of the State minimum 
wage laws this year followed receipt of a 
telegram from President Roosevelt urging 
the passage of such legislation. 

New York, New Jersey, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Ohic, and Illinois passed min- 
imum wage laws that are essentially simi- 
lar, being patterned on a standard bill ad- 
vocated by the National Consumers’ 
League. The law of Utah is modeled on 
that of California. These laws all apply 
tc women and minor employes and are 
broad in scope, their coverage tcluding 
practically all occupations 

In addition to the new minimum-wagt 
statutes enacted, two amendmenis to the 
existing Massachusetts act on this subject 
were pased, each designed to make the 
law more effective. One increases the pen- 
alty for failure to keep and submit for 
inspection the required record of cinployes 
their hours, and wages. The second re- 
quires manufacturers paying less than a 
decreed minimum wage so to label their 
products. Retailers also may be required 
to inform purchasers that the goods were 
made under substandard conditions 

In Rhode Island, where a minimum- 
wage bill failed of passage, a Icgislative 
committee was appointed to investigate 
working conditions 

Changes in Six States 

Six States enacted changes in hour laws 
effecting women. New Mexico and Wyo- 
ming joined the group of States that guar- 
antee legal maximum hours of 8 daily 
and 48 weekly to women workers. Con- 
necticut reduced the working hours of 
women in certain employments, including 
mercantile and restaurants, from 58 hours 
veekly to 52 weekly and 9 daily 

Other changes in existing hour laws 
were as follows: Minnesota made its 54- 
hour provision state-wide for the employ- 
ments covered; North Carolina supple- 
mented its existing 11-55-hour law in 
manufacturing with a 10-55-hour law for 
stores and public eating places; and Texas 
brought additional employments unaer 
the 9-54-hour law 

Night-work Laws 

Amendments were made to two night- 
work laws. For manufacturing piants op- 
erating two shifts of not more than eight 
hours a day each, and not more than five 
days a week, Indiana extended the 10- 
o'clock limit to midnight. In Massachu- 
setts the law that prohibits women to work 


in textile factories between 6 p. m. and 
6 a. m. was amended to include leather 
manufacturing in this prohibition. How- 


ever, since July 1 the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature has empowered the Commissione 
of Labor and Industries to suspend the 
6-o'clock law during the life of the codes 
effective under authority of the National 
Recovery Administration. 

The value of any law depends upon the 
effectiveness of its enforcement, it 1S 
pointed out by the Secretary of Labor 

rances Perkins, who called a conference 
in Washington on July 19 on the admin- 
istration of minimum-wage laws. at which 
representatives of States having recently 
passed minimum-wage laws were in at- 
tendance. 

The purpose of the conference 
by Miss Perkins was to arrive 


as stated 
at a con- 


venient and harmonious method of en- 
forcement technique by the Statics. The 
value of a common basis of forms, reports 
records, ctc.. so that the material would 


be comparable, was stressed 
Principles Formulated 

Among the principles formulated at thi 
conference by representatives of the gov- 
ernors of six new minimum-wage Stat 
were the following: The minimu:n-wage 
rates should correspond to those in the 
codes approved by the Nationai Recovery 
AGministration; there should be no differ- 
ential in the minimum-wage for learners 
since the minimum for an industry is 
based on unskilled work; an hourly rate 
higher than the regular minimum should 
be paid part-time workers; overtime work 
should be paid for at the rate of time and 
a half; and piecework rates snoul 
fixed according to the principle laid down 
bv the President in his acceptance of the 
textile code 





Palestine Escapes 
World Depression 

Prime Market for American 
Goods in Near East 


As a result of the recent heavy increase 
in United States exports to Palestine 
ccuntry has advanced from sixth 
in 1932 to second position, after 
as a market for American products 
Near East, according to the Departm 
of Commerce. In the first five months of 


that 
place 





1933 United States exports to Palestine 
were valued at $958500 against $316,700 
and exceeded the total exports for th 
entire year 1931 

The leading products in United States 
export trade with Palestine include au- 
tomobiles, agricultural machinery, iron 
and steel manufactures, rubber tires, tex- 


tiles, leather, and miscellaneous manu- 
factures 

According to Consul Cyril L. Thiel 
Jerusalem, Palestine was one of the few 








countries in the world that has success- 
fully weathered the economi ] a 
Foreign trade was I io- 
mestic trade was activ 

few. unemploymer n, 
and the governmen 2 





large surplus. 











Rescuing the Cotton Belt 
—From Ruinous Prices —— 





Further Curtailment of Crop for Next Two Years Are 
Considered as Growers Plead for Higher Prices 





By CULLY A. 


COBB 


Cotton Production Administrator, Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


[®SPrTe recent declines in the price of cotton, the 1933 acreage reduction 


program has been a success. 


I make this statement fully aware of the fact that there is a clamor through- 
out the Cotton Belt that some immediate steps be taken by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to improve the 


present level of prices. There is every 


developed shortly that will accomplish¢———— 


the desired result. The acute situation 


at present serves to emphasize the 
necessity of completing the task in 
hand and plowing up every cotton 


Stalk that has been offered in the 
acreage adjustment program. 
Let us consider first what would 


have been the situation if the acreage 
reduction program had not been at 
tempted. On Aug. 8, the Crop Report- 
ing Board in its annual estimate of 
cotton production stated “the potential 
crop, had there been no cotton re- 
duction program, is thus indicated to 
have been 16,561,000 bales.” 


Problem of Surplus 


Not Yet Solved 

If this full crop had been permitted 
to mature no one can _ predict just 
what the price would have been. It 
certainly would have been materially 
below the preseny price and the cotton 
producers of the South would have 
again been face to face with dire con- 
sequences of 4 or 5 cent cotton. 

The acreage reduction program took 
out of production, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board, about 4,247,000 
bales. Most of this cotton has been 
plowed up. Some has yet to be elim- 
inated from production. 

I repeat that, before we may in- 
augurate further measures to remedy 
the present situation, we must be as- 
sured that every cotton producer has 
plowed up the cotton he has agreed 
to take out of production. The ob- 
jectives of the present effort and the 
effectiveness of future plans will be 
determined by the manner in which 
producers carry out their present con- 
tracts. 

We have succeeded in making a 
drastic adjustment in the production 
of this year’s crop. Yet the problem 
of a burdensome surplus remains. The 
influence of this surplus upon price— 
to my mind the greatest single influ- 
ence—is adverse. And even though, 
through the cooperation of cotton 
farmers, more than 4,000,000 bales of 
the potential supply have been re- 
moved, the problem is still acute. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration recognizes the problem 
We have not become blinded by the 
success that attended the initial effort 
to procure farmers’ cooperation in the 
application of the broad powers of the 
Aricultural Adjustment Act 

Nature was bountiful in the Cotton 
Belt this season. The third largest 
crop on record would have been har- 
vested had it not been for the reduc- 
tion campaign. I recognize the para- 
dox of lamenting over plenteous har- 
But it is none the less a fact 
that the record crop this year, which 
will yield a normal production even 
after 4,000,000 bales are destroyed, has 
adversely affected prices. That fact 
strengthens and emphasizes the ob- 
vious necessity for continuous plan- 
@ and a sensible control over fu- 


ests 





ure production of cotton. 
Benefits to Extend 
Over Many Years 


no one can justly charge 
acreage reduction program has 
succeeded because of what we all 
is only a temporary recession in 

Taking the broader view, the 
benefit from eliminating 4,000,000 
bales of cotton from production this 


vears to 


So that 
this 
not 

hope 


spread over the 
4,000,000 bale of cotton 
can not compete with the crop this 
year, or the next, or the next . 

The cotton farmer is going to meas- 
ure the success of this program by the 
vardstick of price I know that, al- 
though I do not agree that such an 
appraisal is fully warranted. The price 


come That 


received for this vear’s crop is of the 
itmost importance This great pro- 
gram for national recovery can not 


1eceed if the income of one large and 
important group lags behind 


Yet we should continue to look to 
the future and strive to attain that 
balance in the production of this 

commodity as will bring a fair 


great 
and just return to the individual 
whose toil and investment produces it 

There may be a way more nearly to 
achieve the immediate results that are 
desired and at the same time plan for 
the future 


Secretary Wallace has recently re- 
turned from a tour of the South. There 
he found a desire upon the part of 


the cotton producers to continue their 
with the Government in 
this excess. Secretary 
officials of the Agricul- 
Administration have 
been receiving during the last several 
days scores of telegrams and letters 
from cotton producers deploring pres- 


cooperation 
working down 
Wallace and 

tural Adjustment 





reason to hope that something will be 
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ent prices and urging that immediate 
action be taken to remedy that sit- 
uation. 

These pleas are not falling upon 
deaf ears. For myself, I welcome the 
appeals from the Cotton Belt. It is 
assurance that, whatever plans are 
devised, cooperation will be given. So 
in Washington we are considering a 
program for the continuation of the 
adjustment of cotton production for 
the next two years. Numerous sug- 
gestions and plans have been submitted 
from responsible representatives of the 
cotton farmers. 

It is not an easy and simple thing to 
work out such a program. There are 
many things to be considered. How- 
ever, as soon as possible, a definite 
and practical program for next year 
and the year following will be taken to 
the field. Then it will be the respon- 
sibility of individual producers to take 
hold of this new plan with the same 
enthusiasm and cooperative spirit that 
characterized the campaign just con- 
cluded. 


Producers Rescued 
From Ruinous Prices 

Cotton is beginning to move to the 
market throughout the South. Pro- 
ducers have been saved from ruinous 
prices by their cooperation in the re- 
duction campaign. It should be re- 
membered that if the 16,500,000-bale 
crop that was in the ground had been 
harvested, prices would undoubtedly 
have reached the lowest point in his- 


tory. 
In fact, such a crop added to the 
present carry-over of around 12,000,000 


bales would have resulted in a supply 
of cotton for 1933-34 of approximately 
2.500.000 above the record supply of 
previous years 

Let me quote again from the Crop 
Reporting Board. This group of ex- 
perts who have studied price and pro- 
duction trends in cotton for a number 
of years said this in their Aug. 8 re- 
port 

“It seems obvious that these 4,250,000 
bales that have been taken out would 
have forced the price of cotton down 
to a level that would have been ruinous 
to all cotton growers.” 

There is still an excessive supply of 
cotton that makes emphatic the neces- 
sity for future planning. Cotton farm- 
‘rs should be thinking now of the new 


plan that will be offered to them to 
adjust their crops for the next two 
years. We did a bold thing this year 


in destroying 4.000,000 bales of cotton. 
Definite benefits have resulted and 
must be obvious to every thoughtful 
individual 

Whatever the form of the plan for 
the future, it must eventually bring to 
the farmer a fairer return for his toil. 
Moreover, it will require the same faith 
and courage with which cotton pro- 
ducers met the earlier challenge. 

Our present situation and the re- 
sults of the acreage adjustment cam- 
paign emphasize the necessity of car- 
rving on. We have made only a be- 
ginning. And among the most value- 
ble of the achievements. is the develop- 
ment of a strong and effective group 
of cotton nroducers to execute the 
plans, ind the will of individual pro- 
ducers to join in a unified effort to 
put over a program. This group will 
be given an eayly opportunity to test 
again powers for working to- 
gether in a common cause 


these 


BIG GAME HOLD THEIR OWN 
IN FEDERAL FOREST AREAS 


Continued 


1 and black bears, elk, and moose, 


under game and forest management 
have shown consvsteni gains for two 

Grizzly bears. including the big 
Alaska brown bear, are estimated at 
5,164, against 3,747 in the national for- 
ests the preceding vear Excluding 
Alaska, however. the grizzlies have 
dwindled in number from 747 to 664. 
They have so decreased in the West 
that in several States extinction of the 
species seems near. National forests 
in Montana lead with 421. 

Black and brown bears, the play- 
bovs of the forests, have increased 
from 50,596 to 52,331. There are 9,961 





in California national forests, around 
5.000 to 8.000 each in Washington, 
Oregon. Montana, Idaho and Alaska 
1,500 to 2,900 each in Colorado 

} and Wyoming. The White 
Mountain Forest in New Hampshire 
claims 780 Florida national forests 
gains with 255, Pennsyl- 





vy losses with 125 bears re- 








i in the Alleghany National 
rest North Carolina forests have 

10, Virginia 495, West Virginia about 
! nal for- 

on abc 6 





from 
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remain in the forests of the East. Al- 
together the Forest Service accounts 
for 103.856 of them, against 96,905 in 
1931. Moose are holding their own, 
with 7.854 head. chiefly in Minnesota 
Oregon, Washington, Montana and 
Wyoming 

Deer, interesting vasi numbers of 
hunters, have had particular attention 
in Forest Service game management 
plans. Removals have been made from 
several overstocked areas. Several 
hundred were removed from the Pisgah 
National Forest in North Carolina last 
Winter by regulated hunting. 

In other national forests restocking 
is encouraged. California national for- 
ests still lead with 
New Mexico, a rapid gain last 
brought the deer population above 
100.000, Oregon and Arizona forests 
have over 80,000 each, and Utah, Idaho, 
Montana. and Alaska forests over 50.- 
000 each The Lake Siates national 
forests now have 23.585 deer, showing 
tremendous gains in two years. In the 
eastern southern States there are 
some 30,000, the 
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year | 


bulk of them in Penn- | 
Ivania. North Carolina, New Hamp- | 
national] | 
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Revision of Duty 
On Beer Im ports 


Buyers Protest Present Rate 
As Prohibitive; Brewers 
Oppose Change 


Importers of beer appeared before the 
Tariff Commission during the past week 
to protest the customs duty of a dollar 
a gallon which they must pay on beer 
shipments. 

The duty is so high, importers de- 
clared, that they have to set their price 
at prohibitive levels. The result is that 
they can not sell their product in this 
country. The internal revenue tax on 
domestic beer is $5 on a 31-gallon barrel. 
The same amount, if imported, would 
have to pay a customs duty of $31. 

Formal protests with requests for hear- 
ings were filed with the Tariff Commis- 
sion by importers from Detroit and 
Seattle, and these two groups furnished 
the bulk of the importers’ testimony. 
Other letters amounting to protests have 
been received, however, the Commission 
said. 

Appearing in opposition to the import- 
ers was the American Brewers’ Associa- 
tion. On behalf of the domestic ‘ndus- 
try the Association contended that not 
sufficient time had been allowed to elapse 
to show whether the customs duty was 
hindering sales of foreign beer. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, the 
Commission granted permission to both 
sides to submit briefs within 15 days. No 
decision will be made until the briefs 
have been reviewed. 





Imports from Germany 

Americans are drinking German beer 
again, now that 3.2 per cent beverage is 
legal here, and Germany now finds its 
largest export outlet in this country. 

In the first half of 1933, Germany 
shipped 235,000 gallons of beer to the 
United States and it was valued at 677,000 
marks, says the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Not only has beer been coming over in 
larger quantities, but related products are 
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Yachting Holding Its Place 
As a Recreation 








Number of Documented Craft Shows Only Slight Decline; 
First Vessel Registered in 1847 





Yachting still is a popular recreation. 


says the Department of Commerce, 
only 11/3 per-cent decline is shown s 


last year in the number of documented 


pleasure craft 

Since the 44-ton sailing yacht 
the number of plea 
increased until 


mented vessels, 
craft had steadily 


ions registered. 
Sixty of these are steam 
3,529 are motor ships, 81 


in the history of American yachting. 
Oldest Yachts Afloat 


The first steam yacht “Wave” was built 
in 1864 at Philadelphia, and was owned 


by W. M. B. Hartley, of New York 
was made of iron. 
“Half Moon.” was built at New Yor 


in demand, such as beer extracts, yeast, 


barrels and brewery equipment. 
The Consul at Frankfort reports 


German exports of hops also have grown 
rapidly, being more than six times the 
amount sent here in the first half of 1932. 
Shipments of beer yeast almost trebled, 
and beer extracts were in much better de- 


mand. 

The Commerce Department finds 
our imports of German beer in the 191 
period averaged 2,000,000 gallons. 

First German beer received this 


was brought in during April, amounting 


“Una” 
was registered in 1847, first of the docu- 


1932. 
This year there are 3,692 yachts of 206,473 

propelled, 
are sailing 


yachts and 22 are houseboats. This num- 
ber of vessels is the second highest total 


The first motcr yacht 


1891 for James 
New York 

These ships have long since gone out 
of service, and the oldest yacht new op- 
erating is the sloop yacht “Nebula,” 16 
tons, built in 1885 at Boston and owned 
by Emma L. George, of New York. Oldest 
steam yacht is the “Ramona,” 59 tons, 
sure/built in 1886 at Newburgh, N. Y., and 
owned by James T. Reid, of Port Huron, 
Mich. 

Most ancient of the gas type is the “Be- 
ronda,” 17 tons, built in 1893 at Camden 
N. J., and owned by Frank Marabito, of 
Boston. 

Of the pleasure vessels now in existence, 
the largest of the various types are as 
follows: The Diesel yacht “Orion,” of 3,015 
gross tonnage, owned by Carl Julius Forst- 
mann, of Passaic, N. J.; the electric-steam 
yacht “Corsair,” 2,142 gross tonnage, for- 
It merly owned by J. Pierpont Morgan, and 
the schooner yacht “Elena,” 206 gress tons, 
owned by William B. Bell, of New York 

Tonnage of American documented com- 
mercial vessels decreased 5 per cent for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, ac- 
‘cording to the Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection. The number of 
vessels decreased about 1 per cen*. 

This is accounted for, to a large extent, 
by the scrapping of a large number of 
United States Shipping Board vessels, most 
of which were out of service. 
that | On June 30, 1932, there were 26.156 doc- 
0-14 | umented merchant vessels of 15,838,655 
gross tons, as compared to 24,868 vessels 
of 15,060,157 gross tons on June 30, 1933, 
&@ decrease of 288 vessels of 778,498 gross 


Roosevelt, of Hyde Park, 


and 
ince 


k in 


that 


year 


to 475 gallons for the month. In May the | tons. 
imports were 53,000 gallons and June im-| The principal loss was in the steam 
ports were 180,000 gallons. This June fig- | classification, due to the fact that the 


ure was 28 per cent of the German export |Shipping Board vessels recently scrapped 


trade in beer. 


were of that type. 


Shows State and 
Federal Reserves 


Most Complete Work of the 
Sort Ever Compiled Is 
Made Available by In- 
terior Department 


What is believed to be the most com- 
plete recreation map of the United States 
ever prepared has just been issued by the 
Office. of National Parks, Buildings, and 
Reservations of the Department of the In- 
terior, and is available for free distribu- 
tion. 

Arno B. Cammerer, director of the Bt- 
reau, under whose supervision the map 
was prepared, states that it shows more 
than 1,000 Federal and State reservations 
of interest to the traveling public, and the 
main traveled highways of the United 
States. 

In addition to the superscenic regions 
that constitute the 23 national parks of 
the Nation, the new map shows the loca- 
tion of all the State parks in the country, 
practically all of the national forests, the 
most important Indian reservations, the 
national military parks, the national 
monuments, and State forests, monu- 
ments, and picnic grounds. 

On the back of the map are brief de- 
scriptions of all the places shown except 
the national forests and the Indian reser- 
vations. 

In addition to the large, comparatively 
well-known Federal areas, the new map 
shows more than 650 State areas available 
for camping, fishing, and picnic parties. 
Michigan leads the list with 71 of these 
areas, 66 of which are parks and the other 
five forest camp grounds. Pennsylvania is 
second with 62 reservations classified as 
parks, forest parks, forest monuments, and 
forest public camps. New York ranks 
third with 50 parks and 5 monuments. 








STEADY SMOKERS 
TURN TO CAMELS 


“Flying is a terrific 
strain at times. I frankly don’t know what I 
should do without cigarettes. But I’ve found 
that different cigarettes have different ef- 
fects on my nerves. For some years I’ve 


Miss THADEN says: 


IT TAKES 


Copyright, 1933, RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





_ HEALTHY NERVES 


TO FLY EIGHT DAYS AND NIGHTS 
WITHOUT A STOP 


IT IS MORE 


smoked Camels. They taste better. They’re A 


much milder. And I’ve noticed that they 


never upset my nerves.’’ 


MIss MARSALIS says: ‘“‘I started smoking 
Camels because most of my friends who 
were flyers seemed to prefer them. I’ve 
never changed because I can’t afford to take 
chances with my nervous system.’ 


t a so 


Camel’s costlier tobaccos do make a differ- 
ence...in taste, in mildness. They never 
Your taste and your 
nerves will confirm this. Turn to Camels, 


jangle the nerves. 


MATCHLESS 
BLEND 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. You will 
find Camels rich in flavor 
and delightfully mild. 





blinding sun, and pitch-black night. 


FUN T0 KNOW 






@® FRANCES MARSALIS AND LOUISE THADEN set the world’s endurance 
flight record for women when they brought their plane down at Curtiss Field, 
Long Island, after flying more than 196 hours without a stop through fog, rain, 


@IN ADDITION to their astounding endurance flight, Miss Marsalis (Left) and 
Miss Thaden hold many other flying records. Miss Marsalis is the women’s champion 
stunt flyer of the world. It takes healthy nerves to fly ...doubly so to fly like these 
two young women. It is significant that both are enthusiastic Camel smokers. 























@ WHAT A THRILL! And how a good smoke adds to 
its enjoyment! Light up a cigarette. And for the sake of 
your nerves, make it a Camel...the milder cigarette that’s 
made from costlier tobaccos. 








NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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Rises t of Public ‘ADMINISTRATOR OF THE FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


As Guiding Factor 
In Shoals ‘Project 


Adverse Effects on Private 
Utilities Not to Control; 
Area to Be Served With! 
Power Is Selected 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
given warning that the possibility of ad- 
verse economic effects upon privately- 
owned utilities, although receiving “serious 
consideration,” will not be the determin- 
ing factor in the development of the elec- 
tric power resources of Cove Creek and 
Muscle Shoals 

The Authority has ted the initial 
areas in which it plans to extend powe1 
service. This territory is in the immediate 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals and the pro- 
jected Norris Dam at Cove Creek, and the 
section lying between them. The activities 
of the Authority, however, will be extended 
beyond this area if changed conditions 
warrant or if the privately-owned utilities | 
do not cooperate in the working out of | 
the general program | 

Formal or informal applications for | 
power service, it was announced Aug. 24, 
involve more than places in or near ! 
the sphere of development. The list in- 
cludes applications from 25 communities 
jn Tennessee, 16 in Mississippi, nine in 
Alabama, two each in Georgia and Ken- 
tucky and one in Missouri 
Application Opposed 
with the declared policy that 
“the public interest must prevail,” the 
Authority, Aug. 22, announced that it will 
eppose an application by Southern Indus- 
tries & Utilities, Inc., for permission from | 
the Federal Power Commission to con-! 
struct the Aurora dam and power plant 
on the lower Tennes River. 

W. E Waldo, president of the utility 
company, which has been working on the 
site under a preliminary permit, has re- 
quested the Federal Power Commission for 
a 50-year permit to enable his firm to go 
ahead with its development. Counsel for 
the Authority will argue against the 
granting 

“This is the first test of the Authority's 
opposition to further exploitation of the 
Valley's waterpower and other resources 
until a definite conservation policy is 
worked out,” said a statement issued by | 
the Authority. “The Authority is of the 
opinion that Congress intended that the 
former, being charged with the public’s 
interests, should have exclusive jurisdic- 
tinn in all future developments on the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries.” 

Selection of Personnel 

The Authority announced, Aug. 26, that 
it will use the facilities of the Civil Service 
Commission in selecting its personnel on 
a merit basis closely comparable with the 
requirements prevailing in the Federal 
Civil Service. 

An agreement has been made with the | 
Civil Service Commission under which the 
latter's facilities will be used to admin- | 
ister examinations to all non- professional | 
applicants for employment, including 
skilled, unskilled and clerical groups. 

Applicants of professional grade will 
hot be required to take competitive exam- 
inations, but will be held to meet de- 
tailed requirements approximating at 


least the minimum standards prevailing ! 

dn the various professional classifications | 

of the Federal Civil Service, with such 

additional technical and character pre- 

reonisites as ft) Authority may decide. 
Puowes Policy Announced 

The power policy of the Authority was 
announced, Aug. 24, in a formal state- 
ment, which follows: 

l. The business of generating and dis- 
tributing electric power is a public busi- 
ness. 

2. Private and public interests in the 
business of power are of a different kind 
and quality and should not be confused. 

3. The interest of the public in the 
widest possible use of power is superior 
to any private interest. Where the pri- 
vate interest and this public interest con- 
flict, the public interest must prevail. 

4. Where there is a conflict between 
public interest and private interest in 
power which can be reconciled without 
Injury to the public interest, such recon- 
ciliation should be made 

5 The right of a community 
and operate its own electric plant is un- 
deniable. This is one of the measures 
which the people may properly take to 
protect themselves against unreasonable 
rates. Such a course of action may take 
the form of acquiring the existing plant, 
or setting up a competing plant, as cir- 
cumstances may dictate 

6. The fact that action by the Authority 
may have an adverse economic effect 
upon a privately-owned utility should be 
a matter for the serious consideration of 
the Board in framing and executing its 
power program. But it is not the deter- 
mining factor. The most important con- 
siderations are the furthering of the pub- 
lic interest in making power available 
at the lowest: rate consistent with sound 
financial policy, and the accomplishment 
of the social objectives which low cost 
power makes possible. The Authority 
cannot decline to take action solely upon 
the ground that to do so would injure a 
privately-owned utility 

Initial Areas Selected 

7. To provide a workable and economic 
basis of operations, the Authority plans 
initially to serve certain definite regions 
and to develop its program in those areas 
before going outside 

8. The initial areas selected by the Au- 
thority may be roughly described as: 

(a) The region immediately proximate 
to the route of the transmission line soon 
to be constructed by the Authority be- 
tween Muscle Shoals and the site of Norris 
Dam 

‘b> The region in proximity 
Shoals, including northern 
northeastern Mississippi. 

(c) The region in the proximity 
Norris Dam ‘the new source of power 
be constructed by the Authority on 
Clinch River in northeast Tennessee) 

At a later stage in the development it 
is contemplated to include, roughly, the 
drainage area of the Tennessee River in 
Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia and North 
Carolina, and chat part of Tennessee 
which lies east of the west margin of the 
Tennessee drainage area 

To make the area a workable one and 
@ fair measure of public ownership, it 
should include several cities of substantial 
size, ‘such as Chattanooga and Knoxville) 
and, ultimately, at least one city of more 
than a quarter miliion, within transmis- 
Sion distance, such as Birmingham, Mem 
phis, Atlanta, or Louisvill 

While it is the Authority's 
tention to deveiop power program in 
the above-described territory before con- 
sidering going outside, the Authority may 
go outside the area if there are substantial 
changes in general conditions, facts, or 
governmental policy, which would neces- 
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Militant Member of 
Cabinet Controls 


r ublic Works 


| AROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the 

Interior and Administrator of Public 
Works, is an amateur But he is an 
amateur in the strict and not the vulgar 
sense. In other words, “one who is at- 
tached to a _ particular pursuit ° 
through taste,” not through desire for 
material gain. And that pursuit, in Mr. 
Ickes’ case, is fighting—fighting through 
many years for what seemed, in their 
day at least, lost causes 

How much heredity and how much en- 
vironment have contributed to Mr. Ickes’ 
career—or any man's always a moot 
question. So far as the former is con- 
cerned, he comes of sturdy German 
stock, American for nearly 300 years, and 
certainly he has lost none of the thor- 
oughness and perseverance attributed to 
that race. He has, however, lost a tew 
syllables from his name, but that was 
long ago, and the town of Ickesburg, Pa., 
stands as a monument to the family’s 
early Americanization. His mother was 
a McEwen, a name that likewise suf- 
fered a sea change and became McCune, 
another tribute to the adaptability of 
the pre-revolutionary pioneers. 

So much for the past. He was born 
in 1874. At the age of 16 he came from 
his native State of Pennsylvania to Chi- 
was graduated from the University 
of Chicago in 1897, and went to work as 
a newspaper reporter. By 1900, following 
a natural bent. he was covering the na- 
tional political conventions. It would 


1S 


cago, 


sarily require a change in this policy of 
regional development, or if the privately- 
owned utilities in the area do not coop- 
erate in the working out of the program 

Nothing in the procedure here adopted 
is to be construed in any sense a commit- 
ment against extending the Authority's 
power operations outside the area, selected, 
if the above conditions or the public in- 
terest require. Where special considera- | 
tions exist, justifving the Authority go- | 
ing outside this initial area, the Authority 
will receive and consider 
based on such special considerations. 
Among such special considerations would 
be unreasonably high rates for service, and 
a failure or absence of public regulation 
to protect the public interest 

9. Every effort will be made by the 
Authority to avoid the construction of 
duplicate physical facilities. or wasteful 
competitive practices. Accordingly, where 
existing lines af privately-owned utilities 
are required to accomplish the Authority’s 
objectives, as outlined above, a genuine 
effort will be made to purchase such facili- 
ties from the private utilities on an equi- 
basis 

Accounting should show detail 
and permit of comparison of 
erations with privately-owned plants, 
supply a “yard-stick” and an incentive to 
both private and public managers. 

11. The accounts and records of the 
Authority as pertain to power, will 
pection by the public. 
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Harold L. Ickes: 
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| 


applications | 


be easy to say that this was the envi- 
ronment that shaped him. For those 
were the days when, as his law partner 
and present associate in the Recovery 
program, Donald Richberg, has said, “the 
‘youth movement’ had flowered .nto def- 
inite progressivism” and “even the sor- 
did politician, the dull pedant, the busi- 
ness profiteer, the witless lawyer, and 
the graceless theologian were paying lip 
service to progress.” 


From Reporter to 


Student of Law 

But it was no lip service that Harold 
Ickes paid to his faith 

In college he had been active—a de- 
bater, tennis player, manager and direc- 
tor of the Interscholastic Tennis Associ- 
ation, founder of the local chapte” -* *>‘s 
fraternity, while dabbling in politics on 
the sice. 

Indeed, as one of his contemporaries 
described his activity, “For seven years 
he majored in newspaper reporting and 
minored in municipal reform.” 

The law called him, and he re-entered 
the University of Chicago Law School 
and recieved his J. D. (cum laude). 
Meanwhile he had taken time out to 
run a mayoralty campaign. A _ public 
utility franchise was the issue, and here 
he whetted an appetite that was to keep 
him gunning for bigger prey for many 
a vear 

He began to practice law, still holding 
to his avocation, fighting as hard as ever 
but frequently for a cause rather than 
an honorarium. And frequently, because 
he stalked the biggest game, coming 
home to the plaudits of his supporters, 
but without the trophy. In 1911 he man- 
aged the spectacular campaign of Charles 
Edward Merriam, the University of Chi- 
cago professor who won the nomination 
but was defeated in the election. 

The “youth movement” had survived 
the turn of the century and was desert- 
ing its swaddling clothes, and we can 
see the espouser of lost causes affiliat- 
ing with each new echelon as it ad- 
vanced, fell back, or disbanded, the sur- 
vivors reforming new lines. 


His Affiliations in 


| Political C am paigns 

Beginning with 1912, when he was 
made chairman of the Cook County or- 
ganization of the Progressives, and from 
then on, we see him marching—some- 
times under different banners, but al- 
ways with the same purpose. He was 
State chairman national committeeman, 
and member of the national executive 
committee in the Progressive party and 
delegate-at-large to the convention in 
1916 

After 
accept 
member 
paign committee 
gate-at-large from 


Theodore Roosevelt's refusal to 
the nomination, he was made a 
of Charles Evans Hughes’ cam- 
In 1920 he was dele- 
Illinois to the Re- 
publican convention Four years later 
he was in charge of Hiram Johnson's 
candidacy for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President. In the last campaign 
he was chairman of the Western Pro- 
gressive Heaquarters, which worked ef- 
fectively for the Democratic party in the 
Western States 
It would be at this 


logical point to 


| 


step gracefully from the sequence of the 
preceding paragraph into the sequel of 
Mr. Ickes’ Secretaryship. But it so hap- 
pens that, at this juncture, across the 
path is drawn, if not a red herring, a 
red skin. The Vanishing American sud- 
denly appears as one of the dramatis 
personae in the play and adorns a tale 
worth pausing’ to relate. A part of it 
is fact; a part, conjecture. But behind 
the smoke a campfire surely glows 

It began when, in 1922, there came into 
the arena of thts champion of lost causes 
a tribe of Indians asking for aid and 
comfort. Or, to speak more accurately, 
white men pleading their cause. Na- 
tional legislation was in the making 
which, it was claimed, endangered the 
land holdings of the Pueblos. 

With his characteristic energy, Mr. 
Ickes threw his lot with the Indians. 
His efforts in this direction made a deep 
and lasting impression on those who had 
seen fit to take up the red man’s bur- 
den, and it likewise made a deep and 
lasting impression on Mr. Ickes. Later 
he was given the opportunity to develop 
this interest. 


First-hand Information 


On Problems of Indian 

Long and frequent sojourns in the 
Southwest threw him into close contact 
with the Navajos and the Pueblos. He 
rubbed elbows with them, doubtless sat 
in their hogans or approached as near 
as a white man dared to the tabooed 
estufa. He learned their customs, studied 
their languages; in short, added first- 
hand knowledge of their daily problems 
to his already acquired store of infor- 
mation concerning their legal difficul- 
ties. 

In 1929 he contributed to the Illinois 
Journal an article which those who 


to be 
the 


agreed with its contents, declared 
a masterly, if critical, analysis of 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
With this background it 
atural that he would be re 
for Commissioner of this impor 
reau. That he was is a fact. Whether 
or not, as has been related, it was this 
and this only that led to a White House 
call, he has not disclosed. In any case 
it might well have been the sesame 
which opened the coor to greater things. 


Red Men Benefiting 


Was not un- 
commended 
tant bu- 
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| By His Administration 


friends of the Red 
the claim that he 
Indian affairs than 
And this is of 


Be that as it may 
Man now rejoice in 
knows more about 
any of his predecessors. 
no small moment since, in normal times, 
the budget ‘of the Department of In- 
terior is more than half devoted to the 
activities of this bureau 

The Red Men have already benefited 
under the Secretary's tenure for they 
have had a generous share in the con- 
servation work program which provides 
them with congenial activity in their 
native heath 

But at the present writing larger tasks 
confront this fighter of battles, for 
which the tide seems to have turned at 
last. His views and his powers as they 
concern natural resources and public 
utilities have given pause to many and 
those whose interests lie 1 these direc- 
tions have already learned to look 
upon the Secretary of ,Interior with 
something akin to awe. 

Things have changed since little David 
loaded his sling for the Utility Giant. 
For long it was no more than a futile 
combat, if his adversary would have 
condescended to call it even that. He 

was solemn of the Peoples’ Traction 


CURTAILING FEDERAL AIDS 
TO EXPORTING COMPANIES 


Functions of Departments of Commerce and State Coordi- 
nated and Servi ice Reduced 


American exporters in 
receive much less sales information from 
the Federal Government than has been 
the case during recent years. 

The Departments of State and Com- 
|merce announced Aug. 25 that under the 
‘terms of a new coordination agreement 
between the two Departments special mar- 
ket surveys for individual firms will be 
discontinued in cases where they involve 
collecting data which are not readily avail- 
able 

The following 
tions in behalf 
he discontinued 
dise; conclusion of 


hegotiations 
of individual firms are to 
Actual sale of merchan- 
an agency agreement; 
collection of an account; lement of @ 
trade dispute in which the public inter- 
est is not unquestionably involved; cor- 
respondence or personal interviews in be- 
half of a firm that is negotiating with a 
fcreign agent or buyer 

On the other hand, the Bureau of For- 
)eign and Domestic Commerce and the con- 


or transac- 


sett 


the future will'sular offices 


will continue to furnish 
American firms with general information 
relative to business conditions in specific 
foreign markets; the competitive situation 
with respect to the products of other coun- 
tries consumed in the market in question; 
information concerning import duties and 
import restrictions; sales methods and 
credit terms; the foreign exchange situa- 
tion when pertinent; and other current 
special features of the market 

The new agreement provides that ques- 
tions upon foreign trade shall be answered 
by the Consular Service. Commercial at- 
taches of the Commerce Department will 

ave the responsibility of general sconomic 
reporting in the countries in which the 
are stationed. 

The consular officers of the Department 
ot State will aid the commercial attaches 
by assisting in the gathering of economic 
information. All duplication of effort of 
the representatives of the two Depart- 
ments is to be eliminated. 


The Man With Three-billion Dollars to Spend 


+ 


Learned Problems of 
Indian Tribes at 
Close Range 


to — and 
served director of the Utility Cc 
sumers’ and Investors’ League of Illi- 
nois. The titles of these organizations 
indicate their functions, but across the 
gulf of changing times since their be- 
ginning, they dly reveal the seem- 
ingly hopelessness of their early strug- 
gles 

One 
can be 


League 


ind helped 


as ne 


chapter may foreshadow what 

expected by the Goliaths, if 
there are still such giants in these days 
now that David has laid aside his sling 
and replaced it with the heavy ordnance 
of Federal authority. 


The Little Power Plant 
That Wouldn't Be Swallowed 
It is the story of the Winnetka Light 

Power plant This institution, lo- 
cated in Mr. Ickes’ home town in Chi- 
cago’s environs, constituted a tiny 
land completely surrounded by the ocean 
Insull utilities that engulfed five 
States. It was insignificant in size but 
a thorn in the Insull flesh and one that 
all the king’s horses and all the king's 
high-priced hired men could not re- 
move. Each time they sallied forth to 
swallow it, there stood the embattled 
Ickes, guarding its gates. At last driven 
to strategy Mr. Insull ordered some of 
his executives to move upon the town of 
Winnetka in person, take residence and 
use the power of local franchise. But, 
in town meeting and out, Mr. Ickes 
waged his fight as he had in Chicago 
and the plant continued to flourish 
despite the rate schedules of surround- 
ing companies, Its power generating and 
its light shining like Portia’s candle, 
“a good deed in a naughty world.” And 
there it is today still turning over a 
neat profit fo the city corporation, a 
powerful Exhibit A, in the Ickes brief 
on public ownership. 

And he stands, member of the 
Cabinet and member of the “Super Cab- 
inet,” the Recovery Administration, po- 
tential czar of oil and coal all the 
buried wealth of the Nation, with the 
spending of $3,300,000,000 waiting for 
his nod 

How will the 
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so 


forces that molded his 
mind and built his character direct his 
rule—the doggedness of his Pennsyl- 
-vania Dutch progenitors, the canniness 
of the Scot, the challenge of the old 
order that rang in the ears of his youth? 
Only the coming months can answer 
that question. 
Today 
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in Washington and deli- 
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Sugar Problems 
And a Proposed 
Marketing Code 


Seven Agreements Affecting 
Industry to Be Discussed 
At Hearings; Essential 
Differences Adjusted 


The sugar growers of the United States 
have reached an agreement on marketing 
and a public hearing will be held Aug. 29 
on this and six other proposed sugar 
agreements 

Announcement was made Aug. 21 that 
the essential points of M@fference on the 
proposed basic sugar-marketing agreement 
had been adjusted by representatives of 
the domestic beet growers and processors, 
Louisiana growers and processors, domes- 
tic cane sugar refiners, and the growers 
and processors of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Four Points Covered 

The agreement, it was stated, covers the 
following points 

1. That the United States Beet Sugar 
Areas quota be increased from 1,525,000 
short tons raw value, to 1,750,000 short 
tons raw value 

2. That the aforesaid increase be added 
to the total of all quotas, raising it from 
6,350,000 short tons to 6,575,000 short tons. 

3. That the acreage contracted and 
planted by beet producers in continental 
United States during any contract year 
shall not be increased over the 1933 con- 
racted beet acreage ‘now reported to be 
1,065,000 acres) subject to verification by 
the Sugar Stabilization Board, except pro- 
rata as the continental United States con- 
sumption exceeds 6,575,000 short tons raw 
value, as provided in Section 13(d) of the 
proposed Sugar Stabilization Agreement; 
and provided further that 25,000 acres may 
be added in the Eastern Beet Areas for 
the operation of the Toledo and Saginaw 
factories, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 

Other Provisions Approved 

4. Other ions of the sugar stabili- 
zation agreement to stand as to substance 
but not as to form, as provided in the 
draft of July 18, 1933, which was presented 
for a public hearing. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration will hold a hearing Aug. 29 on this 
amended agreement and six others as fol- 
lows: 

The domestic cane sugar refiners’ code 
of fair competition, which also has pro- 
visions for labor, wages, and hours. 

The domestic cane sugar refiners’ mar- 
ket agreement, 

The beet sugar industry's code of fair 
competition (as amended) which also has 
provisions for labor, wages and hours. 

The beet sugar industry’s marketing 
agreement ‘as amended) 

The marketing agreement for the Louis- 
iana and Florida Direct Consumption 
Sugar Producers. 

The marketing agreement for the Louis- 
iana Sugar and Rice Exchange of New 
Orleans, La. 

Thomas M. Woodward, of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, will pre- 
side at the hearing. 


provis 





Strengthening Navy 
By Ship Construction 


Contracts Signed for Cruisers 
and Aircraft Carriers 


Secretary of the Navy Claude A. Swan- 
son on Aug. 25, signed contracts for the 
construction of two aircraft carriers and 
two light cruisers at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $61,354,000 with the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry ck Com- 
pany, of Newport News, Va., and the New 
York Shipbuilding Company, of Camden, 
N J 

Roger Williams, vice president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, signed the contracts for the 
construction of two aircraft carriers which 
had been awarded to his company, for the 
stated price of $19,000,000 each, subject 
to adjustments for changes in the cost 
of direct labor and material within cer- 
tain definite limitations. 

Clinton L. Bardo, president of the New 
York Shipbuilding Company, signed the 
contracts for the construction of two light 
cruisers, for the fixed price of $11,677.000 
each, without adjustment for changes in 

ibor and material costs. 


Shipping Explosive s 
With Maximum Safety 


ghter Rules to Be Drawn to 
Stop Blasts En Route 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion 

Carrying of explosives on common Ccar- 
used for passenger transportation 
is expressly forbidden except. in the trans- 
portation of small samples of explosives 
for laboratory examination, the carrying 
of small-arms ammunition, torpedoes, or 
signal devices essential for the safe 
operation of the vehicle and the carrying 
of munitions by military or naval forces. 

All shipments of explosives through the 
mail are prohibited by the postal regula- 
tions 


riers 


other 
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Shifting Idle Men From Relief Rolls 
To Pay Rolls Through Publie Works 





More Than One-third of $3,300,000,000 Avail- 
able for Purpose Is Allotted; Low-cost 
Housing and River Projects Considered 





While the first group of local public 
works projects approved by the State Ad- 
visory Boards is awaiting action by the 
Public Works Board in charge oi the $3,- 
300,000,000 construction program, attention 
is being given by the Board to proposals 
relating to low-cost housing, rivers and 
harbors, and flood control work on the 
lower Mississippi River. 

Pending action on these projects, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
Public Works Administrator, announced 
Aug. 23 that allotments already made from 
the $3,300,000,000 fund must be applied 
immediately to the opening of new jobs, 
so that men now idle may be “moved 
swiftly from relief rolls to pay rolls.” The 
Special Board for Public Works, he added, 
will examine projects up for allotment of 
funds from this point of view 


One-third of Fund 
Already Allocated 


More than one-third of the entire public 
works fund already has been alloted. An- 
nouncement was made that allocations to 
date total $1,212,860,000. Included in this 
total are the following allotmen*s made 
during the week: 

For work on the Missouri River, $14,- 
153,108; 

For the District of Columbia, $1,759,500; 

For special projects of the Department 
of Agriculture, $4,700; 

For various projects in five cities, loans 
and grants totaling $226,000. 

The Public Works Administration en- 
tered during the week on what Secretary 
Ickes described as the “second phase” of 
its operations; namely, the actual func+ 
tioning of the newly-formed decentralized 
State organization. 

Secretary Ickes announced that projects 
from a number of States had reached 
Washington from the decentralized or- 
ganization, and that these were being ex- 


A demand that projects submitted for 
allotments from the public works fund 
truly reflect the intent of Congress by 
opening jobs quickly was mace during 
the week by Secretary Ickes, who charac- 
terized the public works program as “a 
back-log” in the National recovery pro- 
gram to put men to work through direct 
action rather than a financial reservoir 
which may be tapped for construction 
some time in the future. 

“It is not sufficient,” he said, “that pro- 
jects submitted must have permanent so- 
cial benefit and qualify under the an- 
nounced policies of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. The possibility of furnish- 
ing immediate employment is an essential 
for projects submitted to us for considera- 
tion.” 

Allotments over the ten-week period 
since the National Recovery Act went into 
effect have been made at a rate in excess 
of $130,000,000 a week. If this pace were 
maintained, the Public Works Administra- 
tion stated Aug. 20, the entire fund would 
be exhausted in less than six months. 

The Bureau of Public Roads informed 
the Public Works Administration Aug. 21 
that 465 highway projects have been ap- 
proved up to that date, making for the 
immediate employment of 40,000 men. Re- 
ports from district engineers of the Public 


Roads Bureau show that specific road | 
projects already approved call for the ex- | 


penditure of about $32,368,500 of the $400,- 
000,000 road fund which has been allotted 
among the States. 


The employment of 40,000 men as a re-| of the work. 
sult of this expenditure, it was stated, in-/ prevail so far as practicable and feasible 
dicates that nearly 500,000 will be em-| except in executive, administrative and 
ployed directly on road work alone, and! supervisory positions. 


more than twice this number are ex- 
pected to receive indirect employment. 
| District engineers of the Bureau of Roads 
;now are approving projects at the rate 
of 20 a day. 

| An allotment of $14,153,108 for work on 


amined for qualifications to receive allot-|the Missouri River was announced Aug. 


ments. They were the first non-Federal 
projects to be submitted through the chan- 


|24 by the Public Works Administration, | 


lwhich was informed by the War Depart- 


Seale of Fair Pay | 
On Airplane Lines 


Minimum for Pilots 


A guarantee of at least $250 a month 
to air pilots for 110 hours of flying is pro- 
posed in a code of fair competition sub- 
mitted to the National Recovery Admin- 
istration by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
|Commerce of America, Inc. Co-pilots 
would receive a minimum of $150 a month 
for 150 hours of flying. 

Minimum rates for other classifications | 
Cabin attendants, $100 a month for | 
| 150 maximum hours; shop mechanics, 40 | 
| cents an hour, with an average of 40 hours | 

per week for the year and a maximum in| 
| any one week of 48 hours; clerks $15 per | 
week of 40 hours; outside salesmen $100 
per month with a maximum of 48 hours 
a week. 

Radio operators, service mechanics and 
field clerks will receive a minimum of $80 
per month. This class of air transport 
employe is paid by the month and no 
specific number of hours definitely stip- 
ulated because of the intermittent na- 
ture of the work and active duty. 

Apprentices, washers, helpers, porters, 
office boys, janitors and watchmen are 
grouped under a 30 cents an hour min- 


imum for a 40-hour maximum work week. | 








of $226,000, to five municipalities—Paho- 
kee, Fla.; Clarkton, Mo.; Fort Benton, 
Mont.; Spearfish, S. Dak., and Newcastle, 
Wyo.—which had applied for loans and 
grants to construct water works systems. 
The money to be expended on these pro- 
jects consists of a loan of 70 per cent, 
|at a 4 per cent annual interest rate, and 
a grant of 30 per cent. 

All contracts and subcontracts accord- 








Day of the Bargain Hunter 
Code Suggests $250 Momhly ————— May Soon Vanish 


| 


| 











Shopper Will Not Name His Price When Provisions of | 


Codes of Competition Go Into Full Operation | 


| 
| 
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collar worker his troubles are likely to be 
multiplied. There is no one here to fight 
for his rights while codes are being 
drafted and as usual he is sort of a step- 
child of industry. American Federation 
of Labor representatives are on the job 
watching out for he manual worker, 
skilled and unskilled. What may be a 


straw showing the way that wind blows, | 


was the organization of newspaper edi- 
torial workers in Cleveland, who are to 
appear and testify on the proposed news- 
paper code. 

Purchasing Agents.—-This individual, who 
buys for industry, could well be broken 
hearted over developments. Recent years 
j/have found purchasing agents in their 
glory. 
seller off against another, often driving 
| prices down below cost, but frequently get- 
|ting bargains that have been among the 
world’s best. 
| Now no one is treated more harshly by 
the codes. Most of these come out for 
one-price policies. They sometimes in- 
volve price fixing, and make it a jail- 
threatening matter to sell below cost. 
| While there still will remain chances for 
‘savings through careful buying, if codes 
work out the way their sponsors antici- 
pate, the “chiseling” days of the recent 
past are over. Some of the most bitter 
complaints of manufacturers have been 
| directed at purchasing egents. Now the 


rious price fixing and cost determining 
schemes. 

That resignation stirred up the Goy- 
ernment to action on the problem and! 
;now the Advisory Board at the suggestion 
of the President’s Cabinet is requesting 
all industries to report the increases in | 
prices that they are asking. | 
| The textile industry, first to go under | 
a code, has shot up its prices sharply. | 
The higher prices have cut new buying 
and now there is agitation for changes | 
| This agitation is being directed against 
|@ feature of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act—the processing tax of 4.2 cents per 
pound on cotton to pay for acreage re-| 
duction. | 


Cut Rates Barred 
In Barber’s Code 


| 
Percentage System of Paying | 


Securing Funds 
For Payment of. 
Under New Rules Process Taxes 


The time-honored system of paying bar-/R, F, C. Loans May Be Used 
bers en a strict percentage basis for their a 
work may be abolished by the code of fair} To Pay to Government 
competition submitted to the National The Assessments Placed 
Upon Processors 





Help May Be Stopped 


Recovery Administration by the Associ- | 
ated Master Barbers of America. | 
The master barbers also propose to do 
away with cut-rate barber shops and! 
beauty culture shops, pointing out that The processing taxes levied under the 
this type of competition has resulted in| provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
reducing the incomes of barbers andj| Act of 1933 may be paid to the Federal 
beauticians to a point where in some in- | Government with money borrowed from 
stances they are actually on relief rolls in| another agency of the Government—the 
their respective communities. Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Wage Plus Bonus Such loans may be made, under the 
It is proposed in the code to substitute | terms of the act, to any processor or dis- 
for the present strict percentage system of | tributor subject to the taxes. Section 5 
competition a guaranteed wage of $20 a Of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora~- 
week for experienced barbers, plus 50 per tion Act was made to apply to these indi- 
cent of the gross receipts in excess of $32 | Vicuals and firms, although that section 


a ee 


They have astutely played one, 


But George N. Peek, Administrator un-|/a week. For beauticians, the minimum 
der that act, and Mrs. Mary Harriman | wage would be $15 a week, plus 50 per cent 
Rumsey, head of the Consumers Advisory | of the gross receipts over $30 a week. 
Council question whether the higher cost} Hours of work in the industry, now 
of cotton has more than a small effect! ranging from 54 to 72 a week, would be 
on the price of cotton goods. Hearing | reduced to 54. It is stated that com- 
on the subject is scheduled for Sept. 7| paratively few barbers and beauticians are 
when more facts will come to light for | unemployed, and that a reduction of work- 
the consumer. ing hours below 54 is not necessary to 

Policing of bread prices by the Depart- absorb those now idle. 
ment of Agriculture through its consum- | Beauty Shops Object 
ers’ counsel, Fred C. Howe, resulted in a| The beauty shops object to being in- 
check to the rise that followed the proc- | cluded in the barbers’ code and have filed 
essing tax on wheat of 30 cents a bushel. Is proposed code of their own. It was 
The increase finally averaged 1.4 cents|submitted by the National Hairdressers 
a pound, which represented little more | and Cosmetologists Association, which 
than the increased cost of flour and labor | claims to~have 21,856 members and to 


| theretofore had been applicable only to 
banks, trust companies, building and loan 
associations, insurance companies and 
other financial institutions. 

The Coaporation announced, Aug. 26, 
its regulations governing these loans, on 
which the interest rate has been fixed for 
the present at 5 per cent. 

New Cotton Ruling 

Southern cotton farmers who have bor- 
|rowed money from the Crop Production 
Loan Office of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration will not be compelled to sell their 
cotton to pay off the loans when they 
fall due Oct. 31, it was announced, Aug, 24, 
| by Henry Morgenthau Jr., Governor of the 
Administration. 


ing to the regulations, shall prescribe | manufacturers may be about to have 


minimum wage rates to be paid skilled and | their day. 
unskilled labor. A schedule of such rates, Storekeepers: All the price-raising ac- 
is to be conspicuously posted at the site tivities would seem to mean profitable 
The 30-hour week is to) times for storekeepers. But there are 
| very practical reasons why this might not 
be so. Most important of these reasons 
|is that operating costs of stores function- 
¥ ing under the “Blue Eagle” have gone up 
| Payment of W ages sharply. The increased costs are esti- 
. mated by the retailers of food at from 
In Cash Is Required 125 to 38 per cent. These costs have to 
The regulations, recently promulgated | phe passed on to the consumer or the re- 
|as an executive order by the Pfesident,| tajlers will be forced from business be- 
also provide that wages to laborers must cause they operate on a narrow margin 
be paid in cash, at least once a week, | of profit in many instances. 
and bar employment of convict labor 0n| go the housewife or the husband or 


that went into the production. 

So price policemen are coming to play | 
a larger part in this new scheme of 
planned production and price-fixing—a 
part that Professor Ogburn believes to 
be vital to the success of the effort, be- 
cause otherwise the consumer would be 
exploited and his dollars wouldn’t go far 
enough to keep the wheels of industry 
turning. With price policing considered 
by the Government to be necessary, there 
is official recognition of the passing—for 
the present at least—of the bargain days 
| that have made a joke of prices during 
| the last three years. 


| 





‘Wage Regulation 


represent a consensus of the views of The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
beauty Shop operators in 35 States. |stated that loans to pay the processing 

The code proposes to establish 48 hours tax will be made for the normal turnover 
a week with minimum wages of $12 to period of the commodity and in no event 
$15 in cities of varying population. Tips|to exceed six months. The Corporation, 
would not be construed as part of the | however, will consider applications for re- 
wages. newals in the event that the turnover pe- 
|riod exceeds six months. 

Such loans, under the terms of the Act 
governing the Corporation, may be made 
|only when “fully and adequately secured.” 
|To meet this requirement, it was an- 
|nounced that warehouse receipts, as well 
as other forms of collateral, will be con- 
sidered as security. 

Provisions of Law 
“Inasmuch as it is provided by Section 





Adjustment of Views 
On Retailers’ Code 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
wages ranging from $12 to $14 were ade- | 
quate. 
Ward Melville, representing the Na-/|19 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 


nels set up in the States under the direc- | ment that the allotment provides for com-| public works or in the manufacture of ‘the casual buyer isn't just paying more | 

tion of the Public Works Administration.| pletion of the project between Kansas | materials for use on projects. ‘money so that the storekeeper can earn | I L d T d tional Council of Shoe Retailers, in urging |that the payment of such taxes may be ( 

It is said that “they blaze the safety route | City, Mo., and Sioux City, Iowa, and will| proponents of the proposed $38,500,000 | more, but is contributing to the drive to n Laun ry rade | a ratio plan for store and employe hours, | postponed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
All-American Canal project for the Im-| get more people to work and to put the| declared that it was more costly for the|ury for a period not exceeding ninety 4 





which many other projects will follow.” give work to 8,000 men. 
| long-hour store to reduce its working | days,” says the R. F. C. regulations, “it 


The projects for which allocations were, The allotment provides for the improve- 
made heretofore were not required to pass ment of the middle Missouri River under 
through the State organizations, but were the direction of the War Department, by 
Federal projects, housing projects or local|the establishment of revetment and dike 
projects already examined by the Recon- systems to stabilize the navigation chan- 


struction Finance Corporation. nel. 


Non-Federal Projects 
Are Given Study 


thousands of acres of agricultural land 
now subject to possible destruction by the 
river. This allotment brings 


cost of the Missouri River project to 


The non-Federal projects which have | $97,000,000. 


just been received have been sent to the 


legal, financial and engineering divisions, Allotment Made 


of the Administration. These divisions 
are required to make quick preliminary 
surveys to see if all required information 


Af:er all divisions give preliminary ap- 


preval, the project is then submitted to a; the Department of Agriculture, of which| public works program under the policies | “'"’ 
|}and regulations announced by the Ad-| 


For Sewer Project 


In addition it is designed to protect | 


the total | 


perial and Coachella Valleys in Cali- country’s purchasing power into circula- 
fornia were told by Secretary Ickes Aug.| tion. That is the theory behind the ad- 
21 that consideration was being given| ministration of the National Recovery 
to the proposal by the Administration.| Act. And how the public responds to the 


A special hearing was held Aug. 18 by the | higher prices will be expected to deter- 
which | mine Whether or not the whole enter- 


Public Works Administration at 
| proponents of the project presented their 
cases 

Appointment of two more persons to) 
serve on the Public Works Administra- | 
tion was announced during the week by 
| Secretary Ickes. Paul V. Betters, of Chi- 
| cago, executive secretary of the Confer- | 
ence of Mayors, was named as liaison 


The District of Columbia was allotted, officer for the Public Works Administra- 
on the project is offered and if the project Aug. 22, a total of $1,759,500 for work! tion with municipalities. He is to inform 
spears to be within the scope of the law. on its sewerage system. The same day, 


| 
allotments totaling $4,700 were made to 


more intensive study, and if it qualifies, it, $3,500 is for work on a building main- 
is presented to the Administrator and the| tained hy the Bureau of Entomology. 


Special Board for Public Works for final 
approval. 


PIGS AND COTTON BRINGING 


The Administration has sent approved 


the Administration as to the progress the 
| cities are making through the aid of the 


Ministration. Emil Hurja was named 
Administrative Assistant to the Public 





contract forms, involving the expenditure | Works Administrator. 











PRODUCERS FEDERAL AWARD 





Government Starts Drive to Get Million Growers of Wheat 
To Cut Their Acreage Next Season 
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ducted from the benefit payment 
“bounty” paid by the Government as its 
part of the bargain to destroy. 

This drastic action on the part of the 
Government was a new demonstration of 
the power that lies in its hands. In sec- 
tion 10 of the contract entered into be- 
tween the producer and the Department 
of Agriculture, is this language: 


or! textile manufacturers would be invited. 


Mr. Peek said: 


“We have received numerous complaints | 


from cotton processors concerning the 
processing tax. Some of them attribute 
the current decline from peak activity of 
the textile industry to the imposition of 
this tax. The purpose of this heaving will 
be to determine the facts. 





keting. 

Marketing agreements for the Philadel- 
phia and Detroit areas were formally ap- 
proved and put into effect. As in Chicago, 
where the first licensing plan was put into 
| effect, a group of producers almost imme- 

diately started suit in Federal court, at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the Ag- 
| ricultural Adjustment Law and the agree- 
| ments reached under it. 

| Dr. Clyde L. King, chief of the Dairy 
Section of the Adjustment Administration, 
said at the time of the signing of the 
Philadelphia agreement: 

“The obligation to increase producers’ 
prices to parity with the pre-war period 
will be vigorously and impartially carried 
out. Congress has decreed that pre-war 
parity prices to farmers be established as 
soon as possible. Price regulation is one 
to attain that end. That power 


jof agencies to watch out for 


in the field of milk production and mar- | 


prise succeeds or fails. . 

Price Policemen: But with prices ris- 
ing there are possibilities of profiteering, 
and that accounts for the establishment 
the con- 
sumer interest. 

Prof. William Ogburn, of the University 
of Chicago, resigned from the Consumers 
Advisory Boarod of the National Re- 
covery Administration because he thought 
it was not preparing the kind of pro- 
‘tection that the buyer was going to need 
| Advisory Board of the National Re- 








| [Continued from Page 7.] 

| people ‘do buy under the Blue Eagle and 
next where you find that Blue Eagle in 
the window and we have proved after a 
patient public hearing that that Blue 
Eagle is put in the window there merely 
\to take advantage of the law, and merely 
to take advantage of the leadership of 
the President of the United States, and 
merely to take advantage of the public 
faith in the high purposes of our indus- 
| trialists and merchants, we are going to 
move in there and take that Eagle off 
that window we are going to do it under 
such circumstances that the whole world 
will know why we have taken it off, 
and that we have taken it off fairly. 


| Protests Cited 


By Newspaper 
I want to read an editorial from one 
of the New York leading papers: 


| Albany, N. ¥.—The Laundry Minimum 
| Wage Board, the first to bet set up under 
‘the new minimum wage law in New York 
| State, has submitted to the State Indus- 
' trial Commissioner, Elmer F. Andrews, ay 


| hours than for the short-hour store. 

At the opening of the hearings on the 
code, Deputy Administrator Arthur D. 
Whiteside called attention to the effect a 
code for the retail trade would have upon 
the country. He said: 





jis not contemplated that loans will be 
jmade by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration except in the event that post- 
ponement of payment for the ful! ninety 
day period has been obtained. Wherever 
possible, a signed copy of the order of 


report recommending fair wage standards. 

Mr. Andrews announced Aug. 24 that 

he has accepted the report for public 

| hearings, as required by the law. The 
| hearings will be held in Syracuse Sept. 11, 
' Buffalo Sept. 12, New York City Sept. 19, 
and Albany Sept. 20. 

The recommendations are for a min- 
imum rate of 31 cents an hour or $12.40 
for a week of 40 hours in New York and 
| adjacent territory, and 27% cents an hour 


“The decision which will be made as a | postponement for the full ninety day pe- 
result of this hearing will affect not only | riod should be filed with the original ap- 
| the 429,120 storekeepers whose investment plication. 

}is less than $500, whose stores are the ‘However, the Corporation will consider 
|centers of the community life in thou-|the applications for loans when they are 
sands of villages, but these great depart- accompanied by signed orders granting a 
ment stores which are cities within them- | postponement for a lesser period; but in 
selves in metropolitan centers. no event will the loan be disbursed until 
, “All told, 1,499,720 retail concerns and copies of signed orders granting postpone- 
| more than 5,000,000 wage earners will be | ment for the aggregate period of ninety 


| direetly or indirectly affected as a result 


+have provided here for whole classes wh 


| or $11 a week in other parts of the State.| of this inquiry.” 








ause there have been a great many ob- 


feel that the requirement is too stiff for | Scure statements about it—and that is the 
them to come in here in public hearings | *ttitude of the Administrator toward 


|}and make their case as to hardship and 
| have the provisions of a particular agree-|there is a tremendous upward movement 
|ment modified to meet their case. The) in the trade. 

language I used there and for which I ° * 8 

have no apoligy is the language of the | Spe culative Raising 

vital purpose of aiding and cooperating in| Of Prices Opposed 

this plan. | The National Industrial Recovery Act 
wn eae “ ee ae oa p Bp ne will increase the cost of manufacturing 
who do yk pet with the aes ine and distribution, but simply because there 
tence; there is not going to be any tring |" uPward tendency. in the increase of 


with this Blue Eagle. I know there is a: ly 
lot of ft now. The purpose now is to ob- | *"8 to mark up their goods in anticipation 


tain as wide cooperation as we can get; of cost increase for the purpose of reap- 
and as soon as that is done, as soon as| ing an expedient profit by a sort of spec- 
that is over, we will attend to the cases of | Ul@tive pricing of goods. 

people who put the Blue Eagle in their! We have simply asked the people to 
windows and then cheat behind it. There | Cover themselves by the cost of complying 
will be no trifling with them, and you are| With this law, and we ask that they do 
entitled to know that. You men who are 


approaches toward “forward buying”; that 











not go beyond that and start in running | 


| days have been filed with the Loan Agency. 

“Where the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
| has granted a general postponement with 
respect to certain taxes in connection with 
|@ particular commodity, and will not grant 
|any individual extension with respect to 
| ouch taxes, applications may be received 
;at the beginning of, and disbursement 
;made immediately prior to the end af 


prices. First of all, you men all know the| such period of general postponement. 


Details of Cotton Action 

“Since in the case of the compensating 
tax, the tax is not payable until the im- 
porter wishes to withdraw the imported 
articles from customs custody or control, 
such order of postponement will not be 
required. However, the loan application 
should be accompanied by a certificate 
signed by the Collector of Customs to the 
effect that such articles are actually in 
customs custody or control. These certi- 
| ficates are now being prepared and will 
| be obtainable at the office of the Collector 
of Customs.” 

Concerning cotton farmer’s loans, Mr. 
Morgenthau said that growers with crops 
pledged as security back of the loans will 
be given an opportunity to turn their 
cotton over to cooperative marketing as- 
sociations to be held and disposed of in 
an orderly fashion. Growers who are not 


“The Secretary shall have the right, “We have been engaged in preliminary Power “Antiboycott sentiment in the country 
through any person designated under his analysis of textile prices and costs and | Stops when the end is reached. The act )., ao a healthy and increasing pom genoa 4 od — - - —- od b= mina. a _ members of cooperatives may place their : 
rity, and | i j ves no continuin ower after prices ; : 4 . .. | your Government in preventing your sac- e goose tha ys 
authority, of ingress and egress to and/find, in certain specific products, there is | &! & P P | Styength in the last few days. The press, 156 tom being A es te Be disad- | the golden eggs. cotton in a Federal bonded warehouse, 


from the land embraced in this offer, and 


{an increase of 50 per cent in the price 


may at its discretion, take such action as | 
he may see fit to tal@ out of cotton pro- 


duction the acreage covered by this offer 
by any means at his disposal, I hereby 
agreeing that no person acting, upon the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
shall be liable in any way for any damage 
which may result from any reasonable 
action taken by such person to take out 
of cotton production any of the acreage 
covered by this offer in the event that I 
fail to perform the requirements of any 
regulation with reference thereto after this 
ofter shall have been 
though I may thereafter refuse to accept 
any benefit hereby provided for.” 

Action of the Secretary of Agriculture 
ordering that the destruction program be 
carried out as contracted for, was taken 
as the answer to critics of the domestic 


accepted even! 


allotment plan, who had said that the! 


Government would be unable to insure 
destruction of the crops even with pro- 
ducers agreements. 
Meeting Is Called 
Of Textile Interests 

Said Chester C. Davis, director of pro- 


duction: 
“There is no evidence of any widespread 


disposition upon the part of cotton pro-| 


ducers to seek to evade the terms of the 


adjustment contracts. Only a few isolated | 


cases have come to our attention. But in 
fairness to all producers and in fairness 
to the Government, it will be the policy to 
require performance of every offer that 
has been accepted.” 

So well do the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regard the first year’s 
experience with their crop cutting ma- 
chinery that they are planning now for 
next year. 

“Instead of planting around 40,000,000 
acres of cotton, it seems likely that we 


shall put in only about 25,000,000 acres/| 


next Spring,” Secretary Wallace said after 


conferring with representatives of cotton! 


planters. 

But one hitch in the program came to 
light during the week. 

It came through southern members of 
Congress, who bore tidings from their dis- 
tricts. 

They told the Secretary of Agriculture 
that the low price of cotton was being 
attributed to the tax of 4.2 cents a pound 
now imposed on cotton at the time it is 
processed in textile mills. Their request 
was that this tax either be reduced or 
eliminated. 

n response, George N. Peek, administra- 
tor of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, announced that a _ public 
hearing would be held on Sept. 7 to which 





above that which is usually associated 
with the current price of raw cotton. 

“We would like to know the factors that 
have caused this additional 50 per cent 
price increase on some of these products.” 

The Department of Agriculture said that 
the consumption of cotton in June and 
July of this year was the highest on rec- 
ord and an effort will be made to ascer- 
tain to what extent the present declining 
tendency is the natural reaction from that 
high level. 

Studies of the Department indicate that 
a small proportion of the total cost of a 
finished product is represented by the in- 
crease due to the processing tax. Specific 
examples upon which an analysis has been 
made indicate that the processing tax is 
responsible for an increase of only eight- 
tenths of one cent on men’s undershirts; 
fourth-tenths of a cent on a pair of men’s 
half hose; eight cents on men’s overalls; 
three cents on a typical cotton dress. 

The Consumer's Advisory Board of the 
National Recovery Administration headed 
by Mrs. Mary Harriman Rumsey, also is- 
sued a statement indicating that other 
causes than the processing tax lay back 
of the higher prices for textiles, and the 
lower rate of operation for the mills. 

What Department experts saw as sig- 
nificantly behind the move to get the 
processing tax on cotton cut or removed, 
was a possible point of attack on the cen- 
tral feature of the domestic allotment 
plan of farm relief. 

The tax stands out as a point of attack, 
because it is readily seen. 

But remove the tax and there is no 
machinery for returning to the Treasury 
the bonus payments that go to farmers 
for cutting production. In that case the 
payments would become gifts from the 
Treasury—direct subsidies that come out 
of the pockets of taxpayers. 


Challenge Validity 


Of Milk Agreement 


With about $110,000,000 in cash going 
to cotton producers, to be returned to 
the Treasury by process tax returns, and 


| about $138,000,000 going to wheat growers, 


to be returned by a 30 cents a bushel 
tax on wheat, and $55,000,000 going to 
hog growers, to be returned by a one- 
half cent on pork, an attack on the tax 
features could put a heavy burden on the 
Treasury. 

However, the move in this direction has 
started with the action of Southern Con- 
gressmen. How far it spreads is a matter 
of concern at the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Other important developments occurred | 


are clearly and definitely stablized at that 
point.” 

In the price agreements established thus 
far, a 1 cent a gallon increase in the 
price of milk is a feature. At the same 
time farmers receive more for their 
product. 

Under consideration at the present time 
is a plan to put into effect a nation-wide 
milk agreement that would raise prices 
and provide for production control. Such 
an agreement would mean a cent a quart 
on milk to the housewife, and several 
cents a hundred pounds to the dairyman. 
The return of distributors would be limited 
to 5 or 6 cents a quart. 


Compact on Wheat 
Reached at London 

Wheat supplied its usual quota of ac- 
tivity. 

In London, an agreement was reached 
between importing and exporting nations 
on production and tariff policies. However, 
there was no definite limitation among the 
exporting nations to limit their acreage 
for the next year. Importers agreed: 

1. Not to encourage domestic production. 

2. To do tehir utmost to increase con- 
sumption. 

3. To lower tariffs when wheat has risen 


above the level established for that pur-| 


pose (87 cents a bushel for a four-months 
period). 

4. To modify quota restrictions limiting 
wheat imports. 

These agreements were not considered 
of vital importance to American agricul- 
ture. 

The essence of the wheat problem of the 
world was shown in the August 22 report 
on world stocks of this grain. On August 
1 they were estimated at 960,000,000 bush- 
els of which the United States had 345,- 
000,000 bushels. This carry-over total was 
the largest in history indicating a huge 
world over-supply. 

To meet that situation, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration was moving 
forward. 

Their program of acreage reduction for 
the next crop year is in the contract 
phase, with a drive on among wheat farm- 
ers to sign agreements to cut acreage up 
to 20 per cent. It is expected that 1,000,000 
agreements will be signed and that $138,- 
000,000 will be distributed to signers. 

Farmers who agree to take acreage out 
of production can use that acreage in the 
following ways: 

Permit it to lie fallow; Summer fallow 
it; plant it to permanent pasture; plant 
it to meadow crops; practice weed con- 
trol on it; plant forest trees, or plant soil- 
improvement crops such as legumes. 


on a wide front, has spoken out forcibly 
against neighborhood man-hunting in the 
name of the Blue Eagle. A number of 
prominent individuals have joined the 
campaign of protest. The few isolated 
cases of actual evidence have been vigor- 
ously denounced 

“The reaction is a highly gratifying tes- 
timonial to the good sense of the Nation. 
It should be maintained and strengthened. 
Moreover, as soon as General Johnson 
catches his breath he should officially and 
publicly clarify the situation by himself 
| disavowing and condemning such tactics. 
His own words on the subject have been 
considerably less than sound. In_ the 
/tense, confused days just passed, allow- 
ance should properly be made for the 
strain under which the directors of the 
| NRA have been laboring. But as a sem- 
'blance of calm returns there should be a 


prompt correction of loose talk and clari- | 


fication of what the NRA really desires 
from the public in the way of coopera- 
tion.” 

I might pause here to say that I have 
caught my breath sufficiently. 

“When the general remarked ‘May, God 
have mercy on the man or group of men 
who attémpt to trifle with this bird’ and 
compared a recalcitrant to Danny Dover, 
he was issuing an invitation to lynch 
law. When he added that he was glad 
‘to follow blindly’ where the President 
leads, he was in effect opposing free 
speech and the whole theory of American 
Government. Such loose talk can 
scarcely fail to incite the hysterical and 
rattle-headed to acts of violence.” 


Violent Measures 


Are Not Advocated 

Now, of course, there has been no ap- 
peal to’ violence. There will be no appeal 
to violence, and any attempt at violence 
and any attempt at man-hunting or boy- 
cotting in the sense that this editorial 
speaks will be vigorously repressed. We 
have not asked anybody to do anything 
more than to buy where the Blue Eagle 
is, and this inciting language of which I 
am accused I will stand for 100 per cent 
because that language referred to a case 
where a man put-up the Blue Eagle and 
cheated behind it. and in that case I 
did say I would take that Blue Eagle off 
that window and I did say that the cir- 
cumstances of taking it off would be a 
sentence of economic death. ; 

We are not asking any violent meas- 
ures against those people who, for one 
reason or another, cannot put the Blue 
Eagle up. We have provided here for 
j those cases of individual hardship, and we 


vantage. We can disseminate the purchasing 
You are about to try to reach un agree- | Power among the many and distribute it 
ment on a code governing hours of store|®mong the people to enable them to pur- 
|operations and wages and hours of your Chase goods; but to rua up the price, re- 
employes. |gardiess of slight increase in wages, pre- 
| ‘That is not all the purpose of this law.|Ve®tS the purchasing power and forces 
Just now, on account of the great unem-| ‘em to purchase less, and then this thing 
|ployment in the country, and the imme-| will collapse like a house of cards 
diate object we have in view, the longer YOu have to encourage the upward 
object and the more important object is movement of prices and of prices to cover 
| being lost sight of. But we must not lose Cost, but to discourage any tendency to 
sight of the fact that the purpose of this|@M upward movement of prices beyond 
code is to allow you to get rid of these | that, and discourage speculation. That is 
practices of chiseling and tinkering influ-|"ot difficult. It will not sound difficult 
ences that have wrecked several businesses ‘0 Seasoned merchandisers like you, be- 
of this country and are a constant menace Cause you know what the price structure 
to every business in this country. |should be. This presents immediately the 
issue of what you are going to do about it. 
It is not only the quotation of the jobber 
and the manufacturer. You should resist 
| that where they are probably above what 
Competition might be on one of two'they should be, and we will support you 
jangles. It might be competition in excel-| within the limits of the ruling that is 
‘lent buying, in prudent buying, good mer- | Stated in the President's Reemployment 


| Agreement, and this is as to upward 
chandising. That is the kind of compe- 

rising costs due to thi A pe 
tition that everybody wants and that a ae Se TSS Saar, Saad we Ganee 


them to have the benefit of the forward 
‘body wants to interfere with. But it might|movement, but not so far as a speculative 
be also, as you all know, and frequently | increase in price is concerned. 
lis, competition in insidious methods of | Case it is a part of our duty to see that 
exploitatidn, competition in using some-| this movement does not result in a run- 
| thing less than truth for the purpose of | away market. We consider that as much 
accomplishing an end. Ruthless competi-|the object of our concern as any other 
| tion and price-cutting does not assist pros- | Phase of this law. 

perity and continued stability of the coun-| 

Recovery Program 


try or community, and is only cf some! 
temporarily expedient advantage. Held to Be Succeeding 

You have presented a code and your! y_ i : ‘ . 
;purpose is to cut out the latter kind of ci tog Pn gran yon a i ine 
|competition, which has no place of any! P ¢ aS WO Corens Gur 
|kind in a civilized community, and we | Selves to do that with zeal. because this 
jhave a chance here to wipe out that kind | plan can not fail; it must succeed; it is 
lof competition. That is not governmental | succeeding, and we can not allow it to 
interference. No man has a right to per- | be frustrated by something that may be 
petrate chicanery. jcoming in the future when, by a little 

That is the only way we will start on an| Prudence and foresight we can prevent it. 
even keel. We will try to lift the de-| You know what these hearings are by 
pressed segments and produce an even/|this time. Anybody that has a word to 
keel, which will make an absolutely open|Say that will add anything to the final 
field to let the better man win. That is| account of honest thought on this subject 
|the purpose of this code. That is the only |is not to be prevented from saying it. The 
purpose of this code. And that purpose, I|rules for making your appearance are sim- 
hope, we will be able to achieve here. This/Ple, and there are no purposes to choke 
particular hearing I regard as one of more | Off anybody, but just exactly the contrary. 
interest than any except the worst cases| The idea here is to make a record from 
that we have, where the interest comes| Which judgment can be taken for recom- 
from difficulty of an immediate sort, that |mendation to the President of the United 
is taking up our time, and taking up our | States. 
concern, and here is a chance to do one| Our purpose is to be fair about every- 
o: the greatest constructive jobs in this|thing. That is our first and highest pur- 
whole movement, and I know you will all| pose. The limits of the law in which we 
get together to do that constructive job operate are very clear, and we are going 
the best way you can. to stick to the limits of that law and 

There is one point I will clear up, be-|execute it without fear or favor. 


Unfair Competition 


| Will Be Combated 





This will make it possible for these farmers 
| to market their cotton gradually over a 
period of several months instead of being 
forced to sell a large baleage during a 
comparatively few weeks. 
Mr. Morgenthau pointed out in his an- 
nouncement that the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration will further assist cotton 
growers who have been granted crop pro- 
| duction loans by making no claim to the 
|seed that will come from the cotton at 
| the time it is ginned. 
| Loans $40,000,000 Last Year 
Instead, farmers will be allowed to use 
| the proceeds from the sale of the cotton 
| seed in paying their picking and ginning 
|costs. If necessary, they may also receive 
|an advance from the cooperative or ware- 
houseman of one-half cent per pound on 
| lint cotton, to aid in paying these costs. 
| Where their cotton is sold in the seed, 
|the allowance for picking is not to ex- 
;ceed 40. cents per 100 pounds of seed 
cotton 
During 1933 farmers, in States where 
| cotton is grown, were granted loans aggre- 
| gating approximately $40,000,000, and most 
| Of this money was used in the production 
lof cotton, according to Mr. Morgenthau. 
All cotton stored must be stored in 
| Federal bonded warehouses or placed with 
| the several cotton cooperative associations 
|and it must be sold or the price fixed on 
| or before April 1, 1934. During the pe- 
riod from maturity date of the loan on 
Oct. 31, 1933, until April 1, 1934, the 
cotton may be sold or the price fixed by 
| the producer, or the Governor of the 
| Farm Credit Administration may exercise 
| the authority given by the producer in 
the application for the loan to sell or fix 
at any time subsequent to Oct. 31, 1933, 





Undersea Oil Springs 

There are now known to be two dis- 
tinct oil springs in the southern part of 
| Santa Monica Bay, according to a report 
| just received by the Coast and Geodetie 
| Survey, from the hydrographic survey of 
the California coast. Director Patton said 
the existence of oil springs in the bay 
| was known to navigators. many years be- 
| fore oil was discovered on the adjacent 


| land. 
| 


| 
| 





Imports From Argentina 

An increase (30 per cent) in exports 
from Argentina to the United States dur- 
{ing the current year is shown in a ree 
| port from the American consulate gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires, just made public by 
jthe Department of Commerce. Items 
which registered increases include casein, 


| wool, and hides. 
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Plight of the Small 


And How the Government Can Help 


« 


-home Owner 


By Sept. | the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion Will Be Giving Substantial Relief, 


Its Chairman Declares 


By WILLIAM F. STEVENSON 
Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


N THE general recovery program of t 


his Administration, which is now in full 


swing, the plight of thousands of small home owners, who are about to be dis- 


possessed because of 
from their Government, is a problem of 
class. as well as to those who hold 
now address myself. On June 13 the Presi 
“Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933.” 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board was di- 
rected to set up the Corporation and op- 
erate it for the beneficient purpose for 
which it was designed 

On Aug. 11 the Board set up the last 
of the State organizations, making 48 
State organizations and one in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and about 250 branches 
set up in 58 days. These organizations 
are all moving along now and by Sept. 1 
should be giving substantial relief to the 
proposed beneficiaries of the legislation 
Relief already has been extended in many 
pressing cases. 

But why the legislation? What the ne- 
cessity and what brought about the move- 
ment? 

This Government went along for 150 
years, depending on the natural cohesion 
of its citizens, bound together by the 
family ties, inspired by the family spirit 
and animated by the family traditions 
Until the last decade the thought never 
seemed to have occurred to the Nation 
that the center around which all the 
coherent forces revolved was in danger 
of being seriously impaired and in many 
places destroyed. 


Need of Reserve Agency 
For Loan Institutions 

The home, as an institution, was in 
danger of annihilation, because the home 
in many great urban centers was only 
a camping place, where the family, for a 
cash compensation, could abide today and 
tomorrow be located elsewhere Under 
such conditions this disintegration of the 
family is inevitable, and that would be 
possibly the beginning of the distintegra- 
tion of the Government. 

Realizing that, the people who had or- 
ganized building and loan societies to en- 
able people to cooperatively acquire and 
own their homes began to agitate the 
plan of a reserve institution to which 
they could resort for funds when the de- 
mand exceeds their resources. 

After eight years of agitation, the Home 
Loan Bank System was evolved, and it 
was mistakenly announced that it would 
save all homes. This was impossible for 
two reasons. It was only a reserve sys- 
tem for the building and loan societies. 
It works as follows—the home owner wan!s 
a loan to pay off a debt on the home, 
He applies to his building and loan asso- 
ciation for the money. 

The association, owing to the depres- 
sion, and failure on the part of mem- 
bers to pay dues, is short of funds, but 
it says to Mr. Homeowner, if the loan 
is not over 40 per cent of the value of 
your place, I can make it and take your 
mortgage and put it up as collateral with 
the Home Loan Bank and get the money 
from it. That is done and that home 
owner is given a long time credit amor- 
tized so that by making small monthly 
payments he will clear off his debt in 
time without strain. 

But note two or three things: First, he 
must be where he can get into a building 
“and loan association, and 1,500 out of 
the 3,000 counties in the United States 
have no such organization. Second, the 
loan to be eligible in the Home Loan 
Bank must not exceed 40 per cent of the 
value of the property. These two condi- 
tions made the Home Loan Ban inaccessi- 
ble to a vast company of distressed home 
owners for most of them owed nearer 
80 per cent than 40 on their homes. 


Mortgages on Homes 


Total 21 Billions 

The Home Loan Bank System is doing 
a splendid work. It has authorized $75,- 
287,039 of loans to its member building 
and loan institutions; of this $57,785,628 
has actually been advanced—$44,383,187 
since March. They are paying their own 
expenses and that of the Home Loan Bank 
Board in Washington and are thus not 
costing the Government anything. They 
are driving to build up a great reserve 
of credit, confined to long-time financing 
of home loans, which will be permanent 
and is rendered necessary by the tempo- 
rary retirement of some insurance com- 
panies and other great financial insti- 
tutions from that field 

There are $21,000.000,000 of mortgages 
on homes in the United States and to 
finance them in the future will require 
such a cooperative institution with vast 
resources and the Home Loan _ system 
was designed and is being fostered and 
developed for that purpose. The public 
who desire to invest in loans of that kind 
will be able to do so without having the 
trouble and expense of taking individual 
mortgages but will be able to buy the; 
bends of the Home Loan banks which 
will be backed by 190 per cent of real 
estate home mortgage 

For each $1,000 bond issued, 
pledged $1.900 of home mortgages. 


there are 
So the 


capitalist and the home owner is brought! 


together in this way to their mutual! 
benefit. There is no antagonism to the 
great insurance and trust companies who 
have heretofore handled these loans. 
many of whom are retiring from the field 
but they will be thus enabled to afford 
the aid and secure the same investment 
by dealing with the Home Loan banks 
Now the millions of home owners not 


Selastns of Officers 
On Class I Railways 


The present salaries of the chief execu- 
tives of Class I railroads are 40 per cent 
lower than the maximum during the past 
five years, and still further reductions are 
to be made 

The Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, Joseph B. Eastman, announced Aug. 
25 that he will not object to a maximum 
annual salary of $60,000, although he be- 
lieves $50,000 is high enough. The peak 
reached during the past five years was 
$150,000. 

Mr. Eastman said the aggregate salaries 
paid to chairmen, presidents and vice 
presidents of all Class I roads during the 
past five years amounted to $13,406,103, 
whereas now the total is $8.049.593, a re- 
duction of about 40 per cent 
ures, he added, do not allow for the fur- 
ther reductions that have been assured. 


mortgages on 


These fig-! 


inability further to finance themselves without emergency aid 


great importance. It is to this distressed 
countless smal lhomes, that I 
dent signed the bill which is known as the 


Thee 





Harris-Ewing. 
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accessible to building and loan associa- 
tions or whose debts exceed 40 per cent) 
of the value of their property were facing 
practical eviction, severing of home ties, 
dissipating home influences and destroy- 
ing family morale. The President recog- 
nized the importance of action and the 
danger to the national stability if help 
| were not rendered. He made the call on 
Congress for action and it acted: 

What did it do? Provided a means of 
helping home owners, who were (a) of the 
small home class not in value more than 
$20,000 (b) were about to be sold out or 
evicted (c) and were unable to secure 
funds to redeem their homes otherwise. 

How was it to be done? First, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board was to 
organize the Corporation known as Home | 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and set up con- 
‘venient agencies over the United States | 
to which the distressed class should go 
to secure the aid desired. 

Under that, as stated above, the Board 
set up the organization in every State, 
and is now ready to grant and already 
| is granting loans. It has $200,000,000 cash 
!subscribed by the Government, and $2,- | 
000,000,000 in bonds of the Corporation, 
bearing 4 per cent interest, payable semi- 
annually, and the interest is guaranteed 
by the Government for 18 years. 

The distressed home owner applies to; 
one of the agencies established in his 
State, proves that he is about to be sold | 
out, and that his property is not worth 
over $20,000. and that it is worth 25 per 
cent more than the debt on it. The agent 
asks if the man holding the mortgage 
will take our Corporation bonds for it. 
|The property is appraised and the value 
is there. The title is searched and found 
|correct, then, say the mortgage is $4,- | 
000—the Corporation goes with the owner | 
and delivers $4,000 of bonds to the holder | 
of the mortgage and he assigns his mort- | 
gage to the corporation 


How the Home-owner 
Can Obtain Relief 


Then the Corporation uses cash to pay 
taxes and assessments due on the home 
, and when all is cleared up they add the 
expense and taxes paid out to the debt | 
{and take a new mortgage divided up into | 
payments running 15 years, and at 5 per | 
cent interest, so that the home owner is 

| in a position where, by paying a 
small payment each month he will have 
his home clear at the end of 15 years. 

One thing I want to emphasize is that | 
you pay nothing unless you get the loan 
No appraiser’s fee is allowed to be col-, 
lected, no attorney's fee for that matter. | 
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THE TIDE OF 


ORLD AFFAIRS 





Austria and Italy Negotiate Agreement---Proposed Control of Armaments--- 
World Agreement on Wheat---Peace Sought in South America 





Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon, August 26 


Austro-Italian Agreement.—During the re- 
cent visit of the Austrian Chancellor Dollfuss 
to Rome he negotiated with Premier Mussolini 
an economic agreement designed to revive Aus- 
trian trade and to forestall the efforts of Ger- 
man Nazis to force an Austro-German union. 

While a formal treaty will not be negotiated 
until October, when the ratification of the Four- 
power Pact by France, England, Italy and Ger- 
many is expected to take place, the general 
terms of the agreement have been made known. 
Austria will be granted a free zone in the Italian 
port of Trieste on the Adriatic. Italy will in- 
erease her imports from Austria and will give 
Austrian goods preferential tariff treatment. In 
return for these concessions Austria is to create 
a government-operated merchant fleet which 
will favor Italian shipping and which will oper- 
ate from Trieste. 

Hungary has already negotiated a tariff agree- 
ment with Italy. In return for the Italian 
agreement to purchase her corn surplus Hun- 
gary has transferred a portion of her commer- 
cial interests in Austria to Italy. 

Italy’s effort to increase his influence in Aus- 
tria and Hungary as a counterbalance to the 
French system of alliances in Central Europe is 
strongly criticized in France. As yet, however, 
there has been little opposition in Great Britain. 

Continued disturbances have caused the Aus- 
trian Government to station 1,000 expert rifle- 
men along the Austro-German frontier. 


* * 

World Control of Armaments.—Following a 
conference between President Roosevelt and 
Norman H. Davis, the American representative 
to the World Disarmament Conference, it was 
reported that the United States would support 
the French plan for the international control of 
armaments. Mr. Davis, who will return to Eu- 
rope shortly to prepare for the opening of the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva on Oct. 16, 
expresséd the opinion that the prevalent unrest 
and distrust in Europe should contribute to mak- 
ing an early agreement possible. 

Under the French plan an international dis- 
armament commission would supervise the ex- 
ecution of the disarmament treaty by exercising 
a control over arms manufactures and by a sys- 
tem of periodical inspections and _ reports. 
Charges of disarmament treaty violations would 
be specially investigated by this commission. 

If accepted, the French proposal will be in- 
corporated into the MacDonald Disarmament 
Plan, which has been tentatively adopted at 
Geneva and which in addition to proposing a re- 
duction of offensive military weapons provides 
for consultation among the powers in case of a 
threatened breach of peace. The United States 
has agreed to sign such a consultative agree- 
ment once Europe is effectively disarmed. 


x * 


Cuban Coustitution Revised.—The Cuban 
Government issued a decree on Aug. 25, abro- 
gating the constitutional reforms in 1928 and 
reinstating the constitution of 1901 which was 
lrawn up under American supervision. Former 
President Machado’s second administration, 
which began in 1929, is declared to be unconsti- 
tutional and the present Congress is dissolved. 
All of the provincial and national appointees of 
that administration, including three Supreme 
Court Justices, have been removed. All inter- 
national obligations contracted by the Machado 
Administration are, however, recognized as 
binding. A commission to prepare for the gen- 
eral elections to be held on Feb. 24, 1934, is to 
be appointed. 

Negotiations for a new reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Cuba will be carried on by Jefferson 
Caffrey, who will replace Mr. Welles as Ambas- 
sador to Cuba. Mr. Welles will resume his posi- 
tion in the State Department as Assistant Secre- 


tary for Latin American Affairs, which in his 
absence is being held by Mr. Caffrey. 

Measures are being taken by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment to bring certain members of the Ma- 
chado Administration to trial. The Cuban Su- 
preme Court has been requested to extradite the 
former president and the principle members of 
his cabinet. It has been reported that General 
Machado will leave Nassau and live in Canada. 

* * 

New A. B. C. P. Peace Plan.—A new formula 
for the settlement of the dispute between Bolivia 
and Paraguay over the Chaco territory is being 
considered by the ABCP powers—Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Peru. Since the League of Na- 
tions suspended its peace efforts in Chaco some 
three weeks ago in favor of their mediatory ef- 
forts, the ABCP powers have been unable to 
agree upon any specific plan. 

The present plan, which is said to have been 
formulated by Brazil, represents a concession to 
the demands of Bolivia. The Bolivian Govern- 
ment has refused to agree to a suspension of 
hostilities with Paraguay unless an arbitration 
treaty is first agreed upon. It likewise repre- 
sents a concession to Argentina, since it pro- 
vides for a cessation of hostilities before peace 
negotiations are begun. 

The plan provides first for an immediate ces- 
sation of hostilities between the two countries 
and then the appointment of an arbitrator to 
determine the extent of the territory which is 
the subject of the present conflict. When this 
determine which of the two countries has legal 
is accomplished the arbitrator will proceed to 
title to the territory. 


* * 

Irish Fascisti Movement.—The Irish National 
Guard, led by Gen. Owen O’Duffy, former chief 
commissioner of the Irish Civic Guard, is con- 
tinuing its regular activities in defiiance of a 
governmental decree outlawing it and creating 
a military court with power to punish those who 
refuse to renounce their membership. The 
Government’s decree was issued after Blue Shirt 
organizations had paraded in uniforms on Aug. 
20 in defiance of a law forbidding such demon- 
strations. 

In a statement issued to the press President 
De Valera intimated that, while his government 
would continue to tolerate any form of peaceful 
opposition to its policies, it could not, in the in- 
terests of public order and safety permit the 
continuance of an armed organization which 
aimed at civil war. The government’s decree 
has aroused little public interest. General 
O'Duffy maintains that his organization is en- 
tirely legal and refuses to abandon it. 


* * 

World Wheat Agreement.—The World Wheat 
Conference, again in session in London after a 
three weeks’ recess, reached an agreement on 
Aug. 25 by which it is hoped to expand world 
wheat markets by controlling production and 
reducing tariff barriers. 

The plan was submitted to the principle im- 
porting nations—France, Italy, Germany, Hol- 
land and the Scandinavian countries—by the 
four big wheat producers—Canada, United 
States, Argentina and Australia. It will bind 
its signatories (a) to refrain from measures 
likely to increase wheat production; (b) to en- 
courage, by every possible means, the consump- 
tion of wheat products; (c) to reduce tariff 
quotas as soon as a stable price level has been 
attained; and (d) to lower existing quantative 
restrictions on imports. 

A second proposal submitted to the Confer- 
ence concerns the creation of a temporary ad- 
visory wheat commission to supervise the exe- 
cution of the treaty. This commission, which 
would include representatives of both import- 
ing and exporting nations, would work in con- 
junction with the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations and the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome. 






































“°§) New York Clears Geode * 


Fourth of Exports 


Galveston Takes Second Place 
As Leading District for 
Shipments Abroad 


More than one-fourth of all the mer- 
chandise export trade of the United States 
in 1932 was cleared through the customs 
district of New York 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Aug. 22 that approximately $475,- 
423,000 of the $1,611,016,000 of this trade 
was cleared through the New York district, 
while the customs district of Galveston, 
Tex., ranked second with $244,463,000 of 
the vear's total. 

Other leading customs districts of export 
with the value of merchandise cleared in 
export trade during the year were New 
Oleans, $128,051,000; Michigan, $84,755,000; 
San Francisco, $82,201,000; Virginia, $68,- 
826.000; Los Angeles, $65,168,000; Buffalo 
$62,032,000; Philadelphia, $39,624,000; Sa- 
bine, $39,482,000; Seattle, $36,679,000; San 
Antonio, $27,192,000; and Maryland, $24,- 
489,000. 


Creation of Market 
In Home Loan Bonds 





Definite Trading Value Ex- 
pected to Aid Refinancing 


As the number of appiications for loans 
from the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion reached a total of 98,700 during the 
past week, the Corporation took under 
consideration plans for establishing an 
open market for its bonds to make them 
more attractive to mortgage holders. 

William F. Stevenson, Chairman of the 
Corporation, revealed the plans for al- 
lowing trading in Corporation bonds. The 
increase in loan applications came with 
the opening of offices in Ohio. 


Ohio, the 39th State from which the 
Corporation has received a report, has 
turned in 23,376 applications for loans 
since the Corporation's four regional of- 
fices were opened there a week ago. 
About $33,500,000 is requested in the ap- 
plications 


Applications from Ohio pushed the na- 
tional total up close to 100,000. Prior to 
receipt of the Ohio report 38 States and 
the District of Columbia had recorded 
about 75,300 applications. 

Establishment of an open market in 
the Corporation's bonds might facilitate 
mortgage relief by encouraging mortgage 
holders to exchange their mortgages for 
the bonds. Trading in ¢he securities 
would set a definite value on them, which, 
if attractive, might induce mortgagees to 
accept them in exchange for mortgages. 
This is the procedure the Corporation is 
instructed by law to follow 

Steps which the Corporation believes 
will bolster the value of its bonds, when 
trading in them starts, already have been 
taken. The Federal Reserve banks, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Treasury Department have agreed to 
accept them as collateral for loans or 
to secure deposits. 

In addition some States are making 
the bonds eligible for purchase by ciosed 
banks and savings banks. With these 
markets already created for them, the 
bonds are expected to hold up well in 
value. 





Awarding of Contracts 
For T elephone Lines 


Equipment Is to Be Installed 
For Reforestation Program 
Contracts for the purchase of .,216 miles 
ot telephone wire and equipment have 
just been awarded by the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture for use in 
constructing a large part of the 12,000 
miles of telephone lines to be installed as 
a part of President Roosevelt's reforesta- 
tion program. F 
The equipment will be shipped to Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps camps in 30 
States east of the Great Plains. The wire 
will be used for erecting a network of 


telephone lines for protection of State and | 
private forest lands in areas where com-! 


mercial lines are not available. it was 
stated by Robert Fechner, Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work, who an- 
nounced the awarding of the contracts. 

In addition to the wire, 300 to 400 tele- 
phone instruments will be acquired, 227,- 
006 wooden brackets, 226,000 glass insula- 
tors, and 70,000 split tree insulators. These 
spiit tree insulators are composed of two 
interlocking pieces of porcelain, which can 
be put on the line without cutting the 
wire, and are hung on trees. instead of 
being fastened to poles. The forest work- 
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pansion 
By Reserve Bank 
_ Buying of Bonds 


Purchases of Federal Securi- 
ties on Open Market 
Trebled for Week; Idle 
Funds Are Piling Up 





In a temporary move to expand credit, 
the Federal Reserve banks bought $35,- 
000.000 worth of Government securities 
in the week ended Aug. 23. 

The Federal Reserve Board explained 
that the open-market activities of the 
banks during that week did not commit 
the banks to continued purchases of Gove 
ernment securities at the rate of $35,000,- 
000 a week. It was added that credit ex- 
pansion through open market operations 
will be adjusted to meet current condi- 
tions. 

More Funds Released 

Although the credit expansion incident 
to the open-market buying may help the 
National Recovery Administration's cam- 
paign, the Reserve Board pointed out that 
its operations were not in response to the 
plea of Genera) Hugh S. Johnson, Recove 
ery Administrator, for looser credit con- 
ditions 

The $35,000.000 open market purchases of 
the reserve banks during the week ended 
Aug. 23 were three times the amounts 
purchased by the banks during preceding 
weeks, the reports of the banks show. 
Previously, the banks, proceeding on a 
mild credit expansion policy, had bought 
about $10,000,000 worth of Government se- 
curities each week. 

More May Aid N.R.A, 

Purchases of Government securities by 
the reserve banks add to the credit stream 
by transferring the securities from com- 
mercial banks, the usual purchasers of 
them, to the reserve banks. In place of 
the Government securities, the commercial 
banks have in their vaults cash or deposit 
credit with the reserve banks. These funds 
are idle and must be reinvested. perhaps 
in commercial loans or investments, in 
order to earn interest for the brnks. 

Recently commercial banks have been 
allowing these idle funds to pile up in 
their excess reserve accounts or have been 
using them to reduce their indebtedness. 
Approximately $550,000,000 in idle funds is 
now in the hands of member banks, the 
Reserve Board estimates. These funds are 
scattered in banks throughout the country. 

Operations Regulated 

Rules for the conduct of open market 
operations by the banks were made pub- 
lic by the Federal Reserve Board on Aug. 
26. The rules set forth were formulated 
by the open market committee of the 
system, which has been in existence for 
some years but which was first legalized 
in the Banking Act of 1933 

In accordance with the original Federal 
Reserve Act, the rules declare that open 
market operations shall be conducted in 
an effort to accommodate trade and com- 
merce and the general credit situation. In 
general, the rules tend to bind together 
the 12 banks in buying and selling in 
the open market by forbidding individual 
action by any bank without consent of 
the committee. 


Other Rules Adopted 

At the same time that the Board re- 
vealed its new open market regulations 
it promulgated rules on voting powers in 
holding company affiliates, the branches 
of State member banks, the eligibility of 
banks in small cities for membership in 
the Reserve System, the right of member 
banks to increase their collateral loans, 
the indirect payment of interest on de- 
mand deposits, interest payments on pub- 
lic demand deposits, loans to executive 
officers of banks, loans to affiliates, and 
the application of the Clayton anti-trust 
law to conservators of banks. 


Reducing the Funds 
For Air-Ocean Mail 





Change in Postal Aviation Serv- 
ice Is Proposed 


Both ocean mail and air mail service 
will be under fire at the next regular 
session of Congress 

The Senate Special Committee created 
to inquire into the mounting costs of 
operation of subsidies of both classes of 
service will begin public hearings Sept. 
7, with probably witnesses from the Ship- 
ping Board and steamship companies as 
the initial witnesses. 

The House Committee on Post Office 
and Postroads has a subcommittee which 
is contemplating the proposal of its chair- 
man, Representative Mead ‘(Dem.), of 
Buffalo, N. Y., to stop all air mail sub- 
sidies within five years. It has inquired 
inte both classes of services and was 
inaugurating further hearings at the 
recent extra session with respect to air 
service when it received word from exec- 
utive and Congressional leaders that only 
emergency legislation was on the extra 
session program The hearings on air 
are to be resumed when Congress re- 
assembles in January. 


Funds Are Reduced 

Chairman Mead. of the House Com- 
mittee, has attended the air mail hearings 
that have been in progress at the Post 
Office Department. to consider the emer- 
gency situation now confronting the air 
mails. Under the present air mail set- 
up of the Federal Government, there is 
required an appropriation of $20,000,000 
to carry on during the present fiscal year, 
which ends June 30, 1934, but Congress 
appropriated only $15,000,000. Even that 
amount provided by Congress for this 
year may be reduced by the Director of 
the Budget, Lewis W. Douglas, and Chair- 
man Mead has been advised that it is 
considered that $14.000,000 will be the 
maximum allowed for the present year. 


Reorganization Plan 

A plan proposed by Mr. Mead and favor- 
ably considered by the House Committee 
tc gradually eliminate all air mail sub- 
sidy has received consideration at ‘he 
Post Office Department hearings. Under 
this plan. the air mail would be carried 
for 2 mills per pound with a subsidy for 
the smaller lines not amounting to more 
than 23 cents per mile. Under this plan, 
two-thirds of the air mail lines would 
immediately be taken out of the subsidy 
and the remainder, according to Mr. Mead, 
would be in a position to become self- 
sustaining within a period of five vears 

The total outlay required to carry for- 
ward this plan, he says. would come 
within the $14,000,000 available limitation. 
It would permit operation of all present 
lines, including the service operated out 
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Oil Code Permits 
Regulation of 
Gasoline 


ASOLINE is going up in price on 

Sept. 2, or shortly thereafter—how 
much remains a question—but auto- 
mobile owners need not be shocked 
if it is 2 cents a gallon, or more. 

For at that time, the code of fair 
competition for the $10,000,000,000 oil 
industry becomes effective. 

And in that code the Federal Gov- 
ernment embarks on an adventure—a 
flight, its first outside war-time, into 
the almost uncharted realm of indus- 
trial price fixing. 

Two other approved codes, steel and 
lumber, promise higher costs for the 
consumer, but in each the system of 
price determination rests on the 
shoulders of the industry. And neither 
touches the public pocket-book quite 
so intimately as the price of gasoline. 

There are more than 20,000,000 au- 
tomobile and truck owners who will 
feel this very real, readily watched 
program of increasing wages, shorten- 
ing hours, distriblting purchasing 
power—taking money from some 
pockets and putting it in the pockets 
of others—to get business to going 
again. 

On these gasoline buyers will fall 
most of the $300,000,000 annual labor 
bill to be added to the industry to 
comply with the shorter hours and 
minimum wages of the oil code. 

Their contribution is expected to 
put nearly 300,000 men to work. 

Another $300,000,000 or thereabouts 
will probably come out of the pockets 
of autoists in order that crude oil pro- 
ducers may have a dollar a barrel for 
their product. 

May Cost Five Cents More 

Then, if there is to be a profit for 
the oil industry as a whole—an indus- 
try now operating largely without 
profit—there may be other hundreds 
of millions to come from the income 
of motor vehicle owners. 

Altogether, oil industry statisticians 
figure that 5 cents a gallon will need 
to be added to the price of gasoline 
to give labor the earnings it needs, to 
give the oil producer a fair return, to 
provide a profit for the refiner, and to 
assure a profitable return to the dis- 
tribtuor. 

They say: Every time $300,000,000 is 
added to the autoists’ burden, it rep- 
resents 2 cents added to the price of 
a gallon of gasoline. 

This figure grows from the fact that 
it takes about 42,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline each day to run the automo- 
biles of the country. Two cents added 
means about $840,000 a day, or about 
$306,000,000 a year. 

The burden on the gasoline buyer 
could be lightened somewhat if by- 
products of crude oil—kerosene, fuel 
oil, lubricating oils—which represent 
about 45 per cent of the production, 
would bear an equal part of the new 
cost. 

But these products are not part of 
the price-fixing program, and there is 
no assurance that they will follow 
gasoline higher. 

Taxes Effect Price Drop 

Also, the burden might seem lighter 
if gasoline taxes had not been rising 
rapidly throughout the depression, as 
the actual price of gasoline was de- 
clining. As taxes went up, autoists 
were scracely aware of the falling 
price of gasoline. Now with this 
product about to rise, the buyer may 
feel the pinch that hurts. 

This all comes about through a few 
clauses in the code of fair competi- 
tion signed by the President and pre- 
sented for agreement to the oil in- 
dustry. 

The oil code, in Section 6, outlines 
a formula that the public—the gas- 
oline-using public—will become well 
acquainted with 

That formula is: 

The price of crude oil per barrel 
equals the base price of gasoline per 
gallon, as determined by President 
Roosevelt, multiplied by the constant 
18.5. 

Thus, if the President sets a base 
price of gasoline at the refinery of 5 
cents a gallon—as expected that he 
will—then crude oil of 36 to 36.9 de- 
gree gravity, will equal eighteen and a 
half times five or 92.5 cents a barrel. 

Once that price is set, for a 90-day 
trial period, then “it shall be an un- 
fair trade practice to buy, sell, give 
or receive in exchange or otherwise 
dispose of or acquire such gasoline at 
a lower price.” 

President to Fix Price 

An unfair trade practice under the 
National Recovery Act becomes a mis- 
demeanor which may be_ punishable 
with a sentence to jail not exceeding 
six months for each offense. 

In other words, the President Is called 
upon to fix a base price of gasoline 
After that base price is set, refiners 
of gasoline v‘ll have,to pay 18.5 times 
that amount for the crude oil that 
they buy, and if they pay less they 
may go to jail. 

Higher crude oil prices, and higher 
wages require higher retail prices in 
order that the industry can get the 
money to pay the bills. Higher retail 
prices come directly out of the pockets 
of auto operators. 

But there is no definite fixing of 
retail prices. 

And thereon hangs a dispute that 
makes the - hole price-fixing program 
an admitted experiment, of 90 days’ 
duration, to be changed sooner if the 
President so orders. It is a venture, 
the actual working of which is viewed 
with mingled feelings by oil men. 

The code that goes into effect Sept. 
2 says that retailers may not sell be- 


+ _ 


low cost. Refiners, distributors, job- 
bers and wholesalers also are pro- 
hibited from selling below cost. But 
costs vary. 

This leaves the way open to new 
price wars in the retail field—at a 
higher range of prices than in the 
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past—and with the possibiilty of new 
troubles of the kind that have done 
much t? demoralize the industry. 

Around that situation revolved the 
principal battle between the different 
groups of oil men. 

One group, headed by Kenneth 
Kingsbury, president of Standard Oil 
Company of California and Harry F. 
Sinclair, chairman of the Consolidated 
Oil Corporation, wanted price fixing 
from the time the oil leaves the ground 
until the consumer had it put in his 
tank at the filling station. And they 
wanted price fixing of by-products 
as well. 

Their stand was that if the Govern- 
ment was to fix prices at all, it should 
fix all prices in the industry. Then 
the responsibility would rest on the 
Government. Then, too, each unit of 
the industry could be provided with a 
return that would give it a profit. 

View of the Independents 

Another group, made up of inde- 
pendent producers, refiners and dis- 
tributors, agreed with those who 
would fix prices all the way through, 
but they insisted that an allowance 
be made in final prices for the differ- 
ences in the cost of manufacturing 
and marketing branded and un- 
branded products. In other words 
they wanted to continue to be able 
to sell under the major companies in 
order to get business. These inde- 
pendents came the nearest to being 
satisfied with the ratio system that 
finally was put into the code 

A third group, headed by Walter 
Teagle, head of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and Edward G 
Seubert, president of Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, wanted no price 
fixing. But they held that if there 
was to be price fixing, then it should 
be thorough and shguld make no al- 
lowance of any kind for differences 
in the cost of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing oil products. 

Thus no group got what it wanted 
in the code as it was approved by 
President Roosevelt. 

What they did get, as asserted by 
one important oil man, was “a scheme 
to regulate and maintain prices by the 
use of ratio method which was con- 


ceived from the experience over a pe- 
riod from 1928 to 1932, which shows 
an over-all loss to the oil industry 
and which when applied under pres- 
ent conditions falls far short of giving 
cost recovery.” 

How Rate was Fixed 

Expressed in simpler language, this 
meant that the ratio of 18.5 times the 
price of gasoline, which the code es- 
tablishes as the price to be paid for 
crude oil, was arrived at by averaging 
the difference between the price of 
crude oil and of gasoline over the pe- 
riod from 1928 to 1932—as shown in 
the accompanying chart—when the 
average difference between the prices 
was at the ratio of 18.5. 

But, some oil men say, during much 
of this period the industry was un- 
profitable and did not return even ex- 
penses to most of those engaged in it. 
So they question the correctness of 
the ratio. 

These operators say that under Rule 
4 of the code, governing marketing 
of oil products, the Government makes 
it a misdemeanor punishable by a jail 
sentence, to sell below cost. Then the 
Government turns around and sets a 
ratio to determine prices that they 
say won't permit the industry to get 
back its costs of operation. They then 
ask whether they will be put in jail for 
applying a price-fixing method that 
won't let them meet their costs. 

Some Doubt this Ratio 

There is a group within the indus- 
try that claims it to be impossible to 
determine a ratio that wil! sutisfy. 

Their point is that when the Gov- 
ernment starts fixing prices by nam- 
ing ratios, it walks into the question 
of whether or not certain parts of the 
industry are to be subsidized. 

Thus, if a ratio 1s established that 
will satisfy all units in an industry 
it would amount to a subsidy of the 
least efficient or high cost producers 
and give an exorbitant profit to the 
most efficient or low cost producers. 

But if the ratio is fixed lower, then 
the least efficient unit is forced out 
of business and the Government, in 
their view, becomes a party to the ex- 
tinction of a business enterprise. 

As a practical example, they point 
to the stripper wells of the Southwest. 


PRICE-PROTECTION 


“Price protection” is the descriptive 
phrase coined by the lumber industry 
to let buyers know that the days of 
cutthroat competition in that industry 
are over, at least for the present. 

The code of fair competition under 
which this, formerly fourth largest of 
the Nation’s industries, will operate 
has price-fixing features that pro- 
vide a new method and outline a new 
approach to the price problem—differ- 
ing from the plans for steel and oil. 

Then there are two other notable 
features about this plan of self-gov- 
ernment for the lumber industry. 

Conservation of the country’s tim- 
ber supply becomes a definite policy of 
the industry, with trees hereafter to 
be considered a regular crop to be 
fostered and handled scientifically. 

And there is virtual unanimity with- 
in the industry that the code adopted, 
labor provisions and all, may be its 
salvation—a sharp contrast to the at- 
titude in some other basic industries. 
All 47 trade associations of lumber 
rroups have accepted and signed the 
President’s plan. 


Price Problems Mark 


Lumber Industry 

As in other codes, major interest 
centered on price-determining fea- 
tures. 

Lumber probably more than any 
other important industry was beset by 
price problems. The situation became 
so bad that during 1932 and the first 
quarter of 1933, lumber prices were re- 
ported in many instances to represent 
less than the cost of running the raw 
material through the sawmill. 
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Fair Methods 
Of Timber 


The industry, with a productive ca- 
pacity of between 65 and 85 billion 
feet a year, found a demand for little 
more than 10,000,000.000 feet of lum- 
ber in 1932. With a heavy investment 
in timber, some interests found it nec- 
essary to sacrifice portions of this 
timber at any price, in order to meet 
fixed charges. Distress selling of this 
type brought retaliation from other 
interests and the price competition 
brought the whole industry to the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

But now, under their code, lumber 
men feel that a new page has been 
turned. 

They are particularly interested in 
Article IX dealing with “cost protec- 
tion” or in other words “minimum 
price fixing.” 


Power to Control and 
Allocate Production 

This section outlines the way that 
minimum prices of lumber products 
are going to be determined, and out- 
lines the way the price-fixing problem 
will be solved. Then under Article XV 
any violation of a provision of the code 
becomes an unfair trade practice, with 
punishment under the penalty pro- 
visions of the National Recovery Act. 

Thus the industry itself, through the 
Code Authority, which will goverm it. 
is to set minimum prices and will 
police the industry to see that those 
prices are adhcred to as minimums. 

Coupled with this provision is power 


These wells produce crude oil in fields 
that no longer are “flush” or active. 
The oil has to be pumped and takes 
labor and machinery—causing an ex- 
pensive operation. 

If these stripper wells are to be 
operated profitably, in many in- 
stances it would take a ratio of crude 
oil to gasoline of nearly 50 to 1 in- 
stead of 18.5 to 1, they contend. With 
the ratio to be put into effect the con- 
tention is that many stripper wells 
will be put out of business through an 
action of the Government. That 
would be viewed as confiscation of 
property under an act which in its 
preamble says that it is designed to 
“promote the fullest possible utiliza- 
tion of the present productive capaci- 
ties of industries.” 

Then there is the story of the refin- 
eries—which, according to some of the 
expressions of their operators—find 
themselves “in the middle” so far as 
the price fixing program goes. 

Oil producers—the owners of lands 
producing crude oil price for 
their product that they have sought 
for the last two years, if the President 
sets a price that give them dollar oil 
In return they agree to curtail pro- 
duction, but in large part they already 


get a 


are curtailing about as much as in- 
tended. 
Refiners Bear Brunt 
Distributors—wholesalers and re 


tailers of oil products—are in @ posi- 
tion to fare pretty much as they have 
in the past, under the new plan, be- 
cause they can pass on to the public 
any added costs 

But refiners stand right in the cen- 
ter of the price fixing struggle. They 
are to be compelled to pay a fixed 
price for crude oil, the raw material 
from which their refined products are 
made, and then they find the prices 
of the things they sell fixed both by 
Government fiat and by competition 

Something of what this may mean 
to refineries, which already have 
fared badly in the depressed oil in- 
dustry, was indicated by a brief that 
a group of independent refiners, rep- 
resenting about one-fourth of the ca- 
pacity of the industry, filed with Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson. 

They offered two objections to the 
ratio of 18.5 to 1 as a means of deter- 
mining the price of crude 9il. One 


objection was that the ratio was im- 
properly based, since it was affixed 
te a premium grade gasoline instead 
of to United States Motor gasoline 
which accounts for about 58 per cent 
of the production. The other objec- 
tion was that the ratio of 18.5 was too 
high. 
Objections Voiced 
The brief went on to say: 

he ratio of 18.5 was determined 
by calculating the average differential 
between 58-60 United States motor 
gasoline during the period of 1928-32 
and has been applied in the present 
code to gasoline of a higher grade. 
Approximately 58 per cent of all gaso- 
line manufactured is of a rating be- 
low 60. A large part of this straight 
run gasoline is sold as third grade at 
the pump. 

“Competitive conditions in the gas- 
oline market, largely the result of the 
arbitrary method of measuring gaso- 
line quality by octane rating, has 
made the sale of this grade of gaso- 
line increasingly difficult. The result 
is that the price spread between 
straight run United States motor gas- 
oline and the octane grades has in- 
creased. At present the spread is suf- 
ficiently wide that straight run 
gasoline of 55 to 58 octane rating will 
bid for the demand now served by the 
60-64 octane grade. with the result 
hat the price of the higher grad 
gasoline will be demoralized carrying 
with it the crude price structure 
which is fixed to it in definite ratio. 

Protest of Refiners 

This means that these refiners feel 
that a mistake has been made in de- 
termining the basis for a price ratio, 
because a premium grade gasoline 


sO 


was named instead of the low grade 
which accounts for the largest 
volume 

Then the protesting refiners say 


that if they are to obtain the price for 
gasoline to be named by the Presi- 
dent they will have to utilize artificial 
methods to increase the rating of 
their product. If they do that the 
quantity of this premium gasoline 
would mount and, in their opinion, 
would result in demoralization of the 
higher grade gasoline market. 
They say further, concerning 
price fixing ratio 
“The 18.5 ratio 


the 


was experienced 


over a period during which industrial 
activity was considerably in excess of 
the present. Higher prices were ob- 
tainable then than now for all other 
products than gasoline, so that while 
an 18.5 ratio might have been justi- 
fied at that time, the decreased price 
yield from other parts of the crude 
cil make it less remunerative now. 
The fact is that the years 1930-31-32 
were unprofitable for the oil industry 
so that the 185 ratio would be in- 
creasingly unprofitable under present 
depressed conditions. 


“The aggregate capacity of skim- 
ming plans—which produce gasoline 
without the more intricate cracking 


process-— will approximate 800,000 bar- 
rels daily. The 18.5 ratio will literally 
put these units out of operation. 
Tax on Skimming Plants 

“The gasoline produced at these re- 
fineries will average below 58 octane 
rating and will be forced on the mar- 
ket at a price considerably below the 
18.5 ratio established for plants pro- 
ducing 60-64 octane gasoline. In 
practical effect the ratio applying to 
such plants will not be 18.5 to 1 but 
24 to 1, as a result of “% cent price 
per gallon priee difference now pre- 
vailing. The 18.5 to 1 ratio would ulti- 
mately be destructive of these plants 
and the 24 to 1 ratio which would ap- 
ply to them under the rat:o provided 
would close them immediately. It is 
needless to point out that such an 
outcome is subversive of the purposes 
of the National Recovery Act. In- 
creased unemployment and _ distress 
and the unnecessary destruction of 
nall industry are tendencies opposed 
to the recovery plan.” 

These division 


observations of one 


of an industry indicate the troubles 
that may lie ahead in price fixing 
programs in which the Government 
takes part 

Oil men readily say that the plan 


advanced to fix prices will fix them 
all right, but they wonder what the 
repercussions will be when the public 
has to pay higher prices and when the 
price fixing starts to put some people 
out of business. 
That explains 
try wanted 
full 
oil pric 


why much of the in- 
the Government to 

responsibility for fixing all 
s and oil »roduci prices. They 


du 


take 


IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


-of Marketing, 
Are Provided 


Resources 


to regulate and allocate production so 
that markets will not become glutted 


with lumber products produced at 
“cost.” Cost is a relative term that 
may be higher for some mills than 


for others, so that which might repre- 
sent cost for one manufacturer would 
mean a profit for another. 

“Public protection against abuse of 
the power to fix minimum prices is 
essential,” said Dudley Cates, Assist- 
ant Administrator under the National 
Recovery Act 

“This is accomplished in the lum- 


ber code by a mathematical formula 


for determining what constitutes cost 
protection. An additional protection 
is that of interested and informed 
buyers. Representatives of the na- 
tional retail and wholesale associa- 
tions are to be members of the Lum- 
ber Code Authority. Determination 
of prices is required to come before 
the Authority in order to prevent un- 
fair competition between divisions as 
well as in the public interest. 
Formulas Provided 
For Minimum Prices 
“Representatives of the Administra- 
tor are also to sit on the Authority 
If in the exercise of their interested 
and informed judgment on prices the 
retail and wholesale representative: 
believe unduly high prices are being 
proposed or are in effect, the Admin- 
istrator is informed through his own 
representatives on the Code Authority 
and has an immediate veto. 


Conservation 


“*Minimum price’ is not an abso- 
lute term but can be calculated ac- 
cording to various formulas which are 
defensible. There are, however, 
definite limitations within which any 

pecific minimum price must be estab- 

lished The lower limitation would 
have to include out-of-pocket operat- 
ing expenses; the wpper limitation 
would, in addition, include recovery 
of capital. Profit in no case should 
constitute an element of minimum 
price authorized by governmental au- 
thority. 

“It is clear that if the lumber and 
timber products industries are to con- 
tinue as privately owned and operated 
enterprises, they have to receive a rea- 
sonable price for standing timber and 
to amortize the plant and equipment 
necessary for converting timber into 
lumber and timber products. These 
considerations have been kept in mind 
in preparing the proposed formula 
for cost protection.” 

This formula is 
code in detail. ‘ 

One section of it bears directly on a 
matter that long has been in the pub- 
lic eye—conservation and reforesta- 
tion. 

Under this section costs of fire pro- 
tection and additional costs involved 
in timber conservation and reforesta- 
tion are to be entered as part of the 
cost factor in determining minimum 
prices. Thus the consumer will pay 
for protecting the Nation’s forests 
and for rebuilding them, while the in- 


presented in the 


| dustry will agree to carry, out policies 


that assure that 
redevelopment. 

“After many years of studies and 
conferences,’ said Mr. Cates, “there 
appears to exist a clear understanding 
between the lumber interests and the 
Forest Service on the many practical 
problems which are involved in giving 
effect to the principles of conserva- 
tion, as well as a meeting of minds as 
to their solution 


{dditional Jobs Are 
Expected From Code 

“Those who use lumber and timber 
products should pay for the replace- 
ment of such products. For a few of 


protection and that 


the more important species the in- 
creased price for each 1,000 feet of 
lumber in order to accomplish the 


full conservation and replacement is 
estimated by the Forest Service as: 25 
cents to 45 cents for Douglas fir, 75 
cents to $1 for southern pine, 50 cents 
for central hardwoods, 25 cents for 
redwood. If the cost of protection 
formula can be utilized for accom- 
plishing the major objectives of con- 
servation and reforestation the device 
will be amply justified.” 

As a result of the hours of labor 
provisions of the lumber code, jobs for 


114,000 additional workers are ex- 
pected to result. Real revival of the 
lumber industry, however, waits on 


increased home building, since 70 per 
cent of its products go into houses. 
There was a spurt of activity in 
lumbering following March 4 but 
within the past month activity has 
slackened again and lumber men are 
waiting for a renewal of demand. 
They generally are satisfied with the 
code of fair competition that has been 
negotiated under the National Recov- 
ery Act. j 


WITH PRICE - FIXING 
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Five-cent Rise 
Price Thought 
Necessary 


felt that in this way responsibility 
could be placed directly on the shoul- 
ders of the governmental agencies. 

Then there is a second complete 
phase to price fixing. That phase is 
equally important with ratio deter- 
mination. 

It is production control. And 
around production control just as 
much of a fight rages within the in- 
dustry as around price fixing itself. 

Section 7 of Article III of the code 
Says: 

“Wildcatting shall not be prohibited 
because the future maintenance of 
the petroleum supply depends on new 
discoveries and new pools but the 
shipment of petroleum or the prod- 
ucts thereof in or affecting interstate 
commerce which was produced in a 
new field or pool which is not devel- 
oped in accordance with a plan ap- 
proved by the President is unfair 
competition and in violation of this 
code. For the purpose of this code a 
new field or pool is one discovered 
after date of approval of this code 
ind in which 10 producing wells have 
been completed.” 


in 


May Allow Pooling 

A “plan approved by the President” 
is expected by oil men to mean unit 
development of oil pools—which 
means an end to unplanned exploita- 
tion of oil fields. 

Now production of oil is controlled 
by deciding the amount of oil that 
each well can produce. Under the 
plan of unit development, production 
cpntrol is based on acreage. - This 
type of development has been sought 
for years by oil conservationists on 
the ground that it reduces waste, 
keeps oil in the ground for storage, 
and lowers the cost of production. 

Many oil operators, particularly in 
Texas, oppose the plan on the ground 
that it will give an advantage to the 
big companies, since control of drill- 
ing of oil wells would lie with the 
owners of two-thirds of the acreage 
in a field. And they claim that two- 
thirds of the acreage of any field is 
owned by the major companies. 

Oil men also see the arm of the 
Federal Government reaching within 
a State to control production of oil 
as an indication of the growing Fed- 
eral power that may lead to a strict 
limitation on private operation. 

Article III of the code, governing 
production, limits the withdrawal of 
crude oil from storage, it provides for 
allocating to the individual States a 
provortion of the oil production esti- 
mated to be needed, and then it pro- 
vides the method of producing oil, 
that is to go into interstate commerce. 

Question of State Rights 

Most of the industry is willing that 
a Federal agency determine the 
amount of oil needed and is willing 
that the Federal Government allot to 
the individual States the amount of 
oil that they can produce. But pro- 
duction within the State is a matter 
of bitter controversy. 

General Johnson held out for per- 
mitting full State control over the 
way a State's allotment of oil was 
produced. Oil men say, however, that 
Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, held out for a Federal grip on 
this matter, and won. 

Now it remains either for the in- 
dustry to accept the plan of produc- 
tion control in the code, or go to court 
and fight it. 

This possibility exists very defi- 
nitely, as the opposing operators as- 
sert that all court decisions so far 
rendered in oil production control 
cases have held that the legal method 
of prorating production is on the basis 
of the ability of a well to produce, and 
not on the possible production that 
might be had from a particular acre- 
age of oil land. 

But the practical objection of con- 
servationists and big oil companies to 
the method of wholesale drilling of 
wells and then attempted proration 
of supplies by wells, is that proration 
doesn't prorate. 

Problem of “Bootleg” Oil 

They say that there always is a 
huge leakage that brings oil supplies 
illegally produced and selling below 
cost to demoralize the whole industry. 
This is the “hot oil” that has flowed 
from the east Texas field in large 
quantities and has caused markets to 
crack. The Federal Government al- 
ready has by executive order made it 
illegal to ship this oil in interstate 
commerce and has had its order up- 
held in the lower court. 

With production in control -and 
with a price ratio determined for es- 
tablishing the price to be paid for 
crude oil, it is the idea of the eco- 
nomic planners that the oil industry 
can be put on its feet financially and 
then can absorb large numbers of un- 
employed. 

But some factors in the industry 
are of the opinion that the methods 
used are faulty and that the ratio 
method of price-fixing will break 
down of its own weight, and that pro- 
duction control by acreage will fail 
to stand court tests. 

The code is not unprepared for such 
a situation and in section 6(a) of 
Article III the whole program is made 
effective “for a test period of not to 
exceed 90 days.” At the end of the 
test period “the President may revise 
the formula set forth or add such ad- 
ditional formulae relative to’ the 
wholesaling and retailing of petro- 
leum and its products in such man- 
ner as in, his opinion may be. neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes of the 
National Recovery Act.” 

Thus the way is open for an experi- 
ment that may profoundly affect: the 
future of one of the country’s basic 
industries. 
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There is an even larger field fo 
money through reduc 
types dimensions 
cther factors of items used by individua 
road A single road may accomplish 
substantial savings by reducing to a mini- 
mum the variety of items bought, but if 
other roads use different standards fot 
similar items, the general situation is as| 
complicated as though each road bought ' 
every type and size of each item. 

Surveys of Equipment 
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unnecessary and immaterial differences 
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The Section of Purchases is undertal 
a detailed survey of existing A. R. A 
Standards, together with a general survey 
of standards for similar items developed 
by individual roads, by equipment and 
supply manufacturers, and by such other 
organizations as have developed standards 
for items used wholly or in part by rail- 
roads. 

These surveys are expected to deyelop 
information regarding adherence to ex- 
isting standards, and to point the way 
toward full utilization of such standards 
as-@ppear important. Information re- 
gaftding new standardization and simpli- 
fication projects will also be developed 
fromh the same sources. In the case of 
both current and new standards the Sec- 
tion of Purchases expects to provide means 
whereby each one can be reviewed at reg- 
ular periods; reaffirmed, if no change ap- 
pears desirable, and modified or revised 
when necessary to meet changed condi- 
tions. 

Coordinatea Activity 

So far as possible, this work will be 
carried on in close cooperation with 
ganized committees of the American Rail- 
way Association, particularly in the Me- 
chanieal and Purchases and Stores Di- 
visions, and the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association 

These committees will be asked to de 
velop all technical information required 
in formulating projects, and will be called 
upon for suggestions regarding new proj- 
ects. Each existing or suggested project 
will be analyzed to determine its probable 
value in terms of direct and indirect sav- 
ings'to the railroads 

The Section of Purchases will also en- 
deayor to coordihate the work of all or- 
ganiations engaged in standardization in 
this /field, in order that unnecessary du- 
plication may be avoided. It seems prob= 
able}that the establishment of a minimum 
number of specifications. dimensional 
standards, and standards of performance 
will be of major importance in approach- 
ing the many difficult problems involved 
in railroad purchasing 

A study of existing research 
tions is being undertaken, with a 
to determining the advantages of 
coordination in such work The 
bility of establishing a central 
Organization is being studied 
erganization would not only 
research work now going on 
also, be charged with the 
ligating new products devices and 
methods, establishing uniform _ practices 
for inspection and testing, and initiating 
research in new fiel of potential value 
ta the railroads experience of the 
largest manufacturi industries shows 
that such research organizations pay large 
dividend 
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Determining Costs 
’ Of Motor Sto ‘age 


Code of Parking Space Indusiry 
» Requires Computation 


Plans to determine 
ing automobile storage 
are proposed in a code of fair competi- 
tion’ submitted to the National Recovery 
Administration by a special committee of 
the Interna:ional Garage Association and 
the .Emergency National Committee of 
the “arking Industr The code provides 
that. members shall not sell car storage 
or parking space at less than cost 

Employes in the industry, who now are 
working 69.2 hours per week, would have 
their time reduced to 54 hours under the 
code, which. however, would not be ap- 
plicable to managerial or supervisory em- 
ployes receiving at least $35 a week 

Minimum rates of pay range from $15 
per ‘week in cities over 500,000 to $12 in 
communities of less than 2,500 in the 
North and from $13.50 to $11 per week 
in the South 

The ai 
said, to be 
is estimated that 
code. 31,058 men 
and*le annual 
23,928,000. 
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Foreign Demand for 
American Cars Grows 


Marked Gain in Exports in 
First Half Current Year 


Overseas demand for American passen- 

cars and commercial vehicles showea 

1 marked improvement in the first half 

of the current year as compared with the 

period of 1932, according 
) a survey just made by P. R. Mattix 

t Commerce Department’s Automolive- 
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Home-owners’ Plight 
And How Government 
Can Come to Rescue 


By 


Sept. 1, Federal Loan 
Corporation Will Be Giv- 
ing Substantial Aid, Its 


. ° 
Chairman Asserts 

nued from Page 12.) 

made The Board has 
decided that no fees shall be 
unless the loan is made and 
appraiser's fee and attorney's 
fee, and recording fees are to be col- 
lected, but are paid by the Corporation 
ind added to the mortgage. No outside 
gency or attorney is allowed to charge 
the borrower any fee for procuring an 
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definitely 
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then the 
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Guiding Thought 
determination 
we do not 
load, or rob hin 
and then 
also to see tha 
fees for helping 
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Relief Is 

utv and 

the distressed and 

to increase his und 

the guise of helping, 

him in fees. We expect 

the law against charging 

to procure loans by outside 

strictly enforced as the design is to help 

the helpless and this must be our major 

objective and one effective way to do u 

is to protect him from the sharks that 
always prey on the weak 

Now if the holder of a mortgage refuses 
to accept these bonds in exchange for his 
mortgage and the debtor cannot raise the 
money elsewhere the Corporation can loan 
him cash but only to 40 per cent of the 
value of the home, and at 6 per cent 
If his home is worth $6,000 and the deot 
$4,000 we can’t help him. unless the mor'- 
agee will take bond Forty per cent of 
$6.000 is only $2400 and that is all w 
loan in cash 

What, then. is behind the bonds? Il 
are all loaned we will get $2,000 - 
000.000 of real estate mortgages for them 
and we have $200,000,000 of cash, making 
back of the bonds, on the start, $2 
200,000,000, and then each borrower pays 
monthly. Each time the borrowers pay 
they pay 1 180 or each year they pay 
115th and that is cash to apply on bonds 
culting them down $133,333,000 a year 
while the security ‘the homes cov- 
ered by the mortgages) remains the same 
till the debts are paid. 

Backed by Ample Security 

So in the judgment of the best finan 
ciers, the bonds are good, nontaxablr 
backed by ample security and guaranteed 
as to interest by this Government. The 
United States Treasury them 1s 
ecurity for Federal deposits at par in 
that respect, placing them on equality 
with United States bonds. The holders 
of mortgages, the great bankers and in- 
vestors should remember that if this fails 
and the millions of homes in the country 
are sold under the hammer, the value of 
their billions of home mortgages will be 
destroyed, and one of the major units 
of the recovery program will fail and 
after that what can we expect? I ear- 
nestly solicit their support of this hy- 
manitarian and financially sound and wise 
program. 

In speaking of 
unit I referred to 
sands of people to get acce to them be- 
cause there were no building and loan 
societies in more than half of the country 
through which they can have access to 
the Home Loan banks. This most com- 
prehensive and beneficent act contains 
provision to set up Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations to loan principally on 
homes, to encourage people to save by 
making monthly deposits with them and 
thereby join in building up a great body 
of capital devoted to home loans on long 
time. These institutions are to be mem- 
bers of the Home Loan Bank system and 
this corporation duplicates capital located 
in a community in organizing them. 

Response of Public 

For illustration, if the local community 
takes $20,000 capital payable 1 20th each 
month this Corporation will take the same 
amount payable the same way. They will 
help build the town and also build up 
a source of capital which will increase 
from decade to decade until all the home 
loans of the country will be held by thc 
loan associations and savings banks 

In furtherance of that section of the 
new law encouraging the creation of Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board is sending its 
director of field service, Frank A Chase, 
into various States, cities and counties of 
the country, and there has developed a 
helpful and cooperative public resvonse to 
the proposal 

The States, by their executives and Leg- 
islatures, are’ responding most willingly 
and smoothing the way for the acceptance 
of the bonds in exchange for distressed 
nortgages by legislation, making the bonds 
eligible for investment of trust funds. sink- 
ng funds Irance companies, savings 
banks and banks being liquidated. and it is 
confidently expected that a stable market 
will be created and maintained for the 
bonds. 

The whole program constitutes one of 
the units in the gigantic campaign for re- 
covery. It is the duty, and should be 
eemed a privilege, of every patriotic citi- 
en to back up the program and forward 
the campaign by loyal and enthusiastic 
upport of the President 

Some sacrifice must be made, and should 
be cheerfully made, to carry forward the 
work and show the world that America 
can fight not only the armies of the na- 
tions, as she has done, but she can grapple 
the subtle, nerve-racking and varalyzing 
influence of financial depression, and arise 
in renewed power from the and 

ing back that self-confident and adven- 

rous daring which has characterized this 
Nation in all its history 
The foreg { ddress 
Aug. 22 ou he network of 
National Broadcasting Company. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY SLOWS 
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(OnE ED recession in business activity 

4 was shown in week ended Aug. 19. Pro- 
duction lower and incoming business reported 
below current output in a number of more 
important lines. Automobile production an 
exception to the trend. Rising costs are be- 
ginning to be reflected in retail prices. Data 
from New York Times. 
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STEEL PRODUCTION OFF 





( UTPUT for steel for the week again shows 
per 
cent of capacity. Decline in buying was re- 
flected at mills as consumers withheld com- 
mitments owing to code uncertainties. Buyers 
now expected to order balance of 1953 re- 
quirements. Wall Street Journal Data. 
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CARLOADINGS HEAVIER 


a less production running about 52 








‘ARLOADINGS for revenue freight for week 

‘ ended Aug. 12 showed rise of 10,000 cats 
over preceding week. Sizeable increases in 
coal and ore shipments accounted for the 
better showing. Increases reported for all 
classes of freight except coke, I. c. 1. mdse. 
and miscellaneous freight. American Railway 
Association Data. 
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NDEX of wholesale commodity prices re- 


mained unchanged at 70.5 in week ended 
Aug. 18. This compares with 70.6 two weeks 
ago, the recovery high mark, with a low of 
55.0 on March 5 and with an average of 618 
in August last year. Data from Irving Fisher 
Syndicate based on 120 commodities. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES DROP 


PUSINESS failures dropped sharply to 312 

for week ended Aug. 17, compared with 
349 for the preceding week and 648 in the 
corresponding week a year ago, according to 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The total is the lowest 
for any week this year, except that ended 
July 6. 
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RESERVE LOANS LARGER 


JUL. 


papstegats Reserve Board's statement 

ing member banks in 90 leading cities on 
Aug. 16 notes increase of $47,000,000 in loans. 
As yet, however, no real demand for credit has 
materialized for the normally anticipated Au- 
tumn upswing in trade, according to Wall 
Street Journal... 
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NHE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
Commerce 
To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 
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MORE COAL MINED 


\\ ITH Pennsylvania's strikers back to work 

in the mines soft coal production in week 
ended Aug. 12 climbed to 7,350,000 tons. That 
amount, the Bureau of Mines notes, compares 
with 6,770,000 tons the week before and 4,675,- 
000 tons the same week last year. Anthracite 
production increased slightly. Chart based on 
statistics from Bureau of Mines. 
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LUMBER ORDERS DROP 


UMBER orders continued to decrease in 
second week of August although produc- 
tion during that period continued to gain ac- 
cording to reports from 648 principal hardwood 
and softwood mills. Production was at its 
peak the last week in June. Chart based on 
data, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. 
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RECEIPTS UP 


WHEAT 


receipts at primary markets for 

week ended Aug. 19 increased, although 
small in total. Small harvest this year re- 
flected in comparison with same periods in 
three preceding years. Flour demand is broad- 
ening, and there is ilttle pressure of cash 
wheat on markets. Data from Chicago Board 
of Trade. 
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BOND MARKET QUIET 


TORMALLY less active at this time of year 

bond market currently is reflecting the 
aftermath of the vigorous business recovery 
with slackening of major indices of trade tem- 
pering the enthusiasm which put bonds up to 
their peak levels ef a month ago. So far 
this month trend has been practically on an 
even keel. Data from New York Times. 
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( ‘OUNTRY’S volume of business for week of 

‘ Aug. 19, as indicated by check payments 
scored a sharp rise—27 per cent above figure 
for preceding week and 11 per cent above total 
for same week last year.. This is shown in 
reports to Federal Reserve Board by banks in 
leading cities. Indicates sharp reversal of trend. 
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LTHOUGH tone of the money market was 
easier at the week's end than at its open- 

ing, there were no changes in rates aside from 

a shading of time-money rates. Treasury fi- 


nancing during week had no effect on money 
markets. Data from Wall Street Journal. 
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Legitrcebiar bert i decades tiseds 
UTOMOBILE production week ended 
Aug. 19 aggregated 53,920 units, slightly 

more than week before. Adjusted index figure, 

67.7, compares with 24.5 for same period last 

year. Trend of new car sales at retail was 

downward reflecting seasonal hesitation which 
so far this Summer has been very mild. Data 
from Cram’s Automotive Reports. 
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MORE BUILDING SEEN 
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| AILY average of construction awards for 

week ended Aug. 19 set at $4,326,000, bet- 
ter showing than in same week last year. Con- 
tracts awarded during first half of July were 
largest for any fortnight period in 1935, with 
exception of first half of June. Larger than 
in same period last year. Data from F. W. 
Dodge Corp. 
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COTTON RECEIPTS INCREASE 
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Department of ™ 


available. 


py ears of cotton at primary markets, 
7 149,000 bales, in week ended Aug. 19 larger 
than in previous week. Approach of hedging 
season and dullness in domestic cotton godos 
trade have operated against market for raw 
material. Domestic mills out of the market. 
Data from New York Cotton Exchange. 
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STOCK MARKET QUIET 
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( ‘OMPOSITE prices of selected stocks on the 
“New York Exchange fell to 

$86.05, and were 8,495 thousand shares, 
against 8,728 thousand the week before. Only 
one day did prices advance, but that advance 
was almost sufficient to wipe out the earlier 
decline. Data from New York Times. 
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MORE BROKERS’ 


$85.95, from 


sales 


LOANS 





pecaEns’ loans added $14,000,000 to their 
, total in week ended Aug. 19, according to 
figures issued by Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Total of such loans now set at $894,- 
000,000. This is one indication of returning 
interest in stock and bond market on part of 
investing public. 
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mained unchanged 
Aug. 19, according to United 
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factor in the country’s trade, 
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erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index ni 
Latest data plotted on the chart are for the week ended Aug. 19 
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Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Foreign Representatives 
to the Department of Commerce 
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Improving Banks 


By Insurance of 
Deposit Aceounts 


Unsound Institutions to Be 
Weeded Out. Mr. Cum- 
mings Says; Nearly all De- 
positors to Be Affected 


With the 
tal 


intention of using governmen- 
insurance ol 
strument for the improvement of banking, 
the Department has started 
formation of the Federal Bank 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 

J. F. T. O'Connor, Comptroller of the 
Currency and an ex-officio director of the 
Corporation, announced Aug. 22 that he 
expected President Roosevelt to appoint 
the other two directors who with himself 
will up the board “within another 
week 

Selection of the board will be the first 
major step in starting the Corporation, 
which was authorized by the Banking Act 
of 1933, on its career, Mr. O'Connor ex- 
plained. Much of the preliminary work 
has been done and merely awaits action 
by tl board 

A list of candidates for the board of 
the Insurance Corporation has been sent 
to President Roosevelt, Walter J. Cum- 
mings. executive assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who has been work- 
ing with Mr. O'Connor announced Aug. 22. 

Insure 96 Per Cent 

Approximately 96 per cent of all bank 
accounts in the country may be insured 
100 per cent by the Corporation, a survey 
by the Federal Reserve Board indicates. 
All accounts will be insured up to $2,500, 
but banks which are members of 
the Federal Reserve System automatically 
participate in the insurance fund. Non- 
member must be certified by their 
State Official and by the board 
of the Corporation before their accounts 
will be covered 

A survey of national banks conducted 
by the Federal Reserve Board showed 
that 96.5 per cent of the accounts in these 
banks amounted to less than $2,500 and 
weuld be insured 100 per cent. Only 23 
per cent of the money on deposit was 
in these accounts, however. If similar 
proportions hold for nonmember banks, 
about 96 per cent of all accounts will be 
guaranteed fully. 

Status of State Banks 

Examination of State banks which are 
not members of the Reserve System and 
which wish to join the Insurance Corpo- 
ration will be the major task confronting 
the Corporation at its inception, Mr. 
O'Connor explained. He said that he had 
worked Out completely the require- 
ments a State bank will have to meet 
in order to be certified 

Mr. Cummings, however, declared that 
the Corporation will strengthen the bank- 
ing structure by weeding unsound 
bank It will be strict in its require- 
ments, he indicated. 

To create a staff of examiners suffi- 
ciently large to handle the many exam- 
inations necessary between the Corpora- 
tion's formation and Jan. 1, Mr. O'Connor 
has collected the names of 1,000 to 1,500 
persons qualified to be examiners. From 
this list the directors, when they are ap- 
pointed, will choose their staff. 

Examination of Banks 

Mr. O'Connor declared he hopes that 
two changes which he will recommend in 
the routine methods of examining banks 
will be adopted by the Corporation. The 
first change would permit banks applying 
for membership to submit their own cer- 
tified condition statement just as an in- 
dividual files his income tax blank. Forms 
for the report will be laid down by the 
Corporation. Each will have to be 
listed at 1ts book value 

Examiners will then merely have to 
check the statement instead of compiling 
it Mr. O'Connor said he expects this 
procedure to save time 

Official in State Capitals 

The second change will be the estab- 
lishment of a chief examiner's office in 
each State capital. This official. who will 
be directly in charge of examining all 
applicant banks in that State. will be 
able to cooperate with State banking au- 
thorities whose duty it is at the outset 
to certify the applying bank to the Cor- 
poration prior to the Corporation’s own 
examination 

The State examiner, moreover, will 
swer all routine questions without for- 
warding them to the central offices, thus 
decentralizing the pressure of work He 
will send to headquarters only unusual 
questions or matters needing final ap- 
proval 
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Illinois Utilities to Test 
State Sales Tax in Court 


Springfield, Il——The new State sales 
tax recently enacted by the Legislature is 
contested by the public utilities as 
a result of a ruling by the Department of 
Finance that electricity and gas are 
tangible property and thus are subject to 
the per cent levy 

Notice has been given by the Common- 
h Edison Co., the People’s Gas Light 
& Coke Co., both serving Chicago, and the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illi- 
nois that a legal test of the ruling will be 


made 


lo be 


weal 





California Sales Tax 
Sacramento, Calif—An income tax bill 
passed by the Legislature has been pocket 
vetoed by Governor Rolph, who, however, 
signed a measure for a 2's per cent sales 
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Thawing lassie 
Of Banks by New 
Farm Credit Plan 


Experiment of Federal Lend- 
ing Agency Succeeds in 
Test in Wisconsin; Direct 
Loans to Farmers Rising 


The experiment started in Wisconsin by 
the Farm Credit a women to aid in 
the liquidation of frozen assets in closed 
and restricted banks is cenlies with suc- 
cess 

Loans aggregating approximately $1.- 
250,000 have been approved by the Federal 
Land Bank of St. Paul and the Agent oi 
the Land Bank Commissioner, it was an- 
nounced Aug. 24 by the Administration 
Loans averaging about 85 per cent of the 


amounts sought were made on the ap- 
proved application, it was stated 
Wisconsin was chosen by the Farm 
Credit Administration as the first State in 
which to carry on an intensive effort to 
eid in the liquidation of frozen assets in 
closed and restricted banks The work 


was started on June 19. The campaign be- 
gan in 15 counties in the southeastern 
part of the State and has since spread to 
other counties 

What May Be Loaned. 

The Federal Land Bank of St. Paul may 
lend not to exceed 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised normal value of the land plus 20 
per cent of the value of the permanent 
buildings on it. Where the farmer's obliga- 
tion to the local bank is in the form of a 
first mortgage, if the appraisal shows that 
the amount loaned by the locai institu- 
tion is not in excess of the amount which 
‘the land bank can lend, the land bank can 
refinance the first mortgage for the local 
institution paying for it the full amount 
due on the mortgage and that is 
the limit of the amount which it 
can pay. If the appraisal shows that 
the property will not warrant a loan 
of as much as the debt on it to the 
local bank, the latter has an opportunity 
to scale down to the amount which the 
land bank can pay 

If a farmer’s obligation to a local bank 
is not in the form of a first mortgage and 
he has no first mortgage on his farm, it 
may be possible for the local bank to get 
him to secure a loan from the Federal 
Land Bank and pay his indebtedness to 
the local bank. 

Loans on Second Mortgages 

In much the same way loans are being 
made by the agent of the Land Bank Com- 
missioner from a fund of $200,000,600 ap- 
propriated by the last Congress to aid in 
the refinancing and reduction of farmers 
debts. The security taken by the agent 
usually is in the form of a second mort- 
gage on the farm property. However, it 
is possible for him also to supplement land 
security with a chattel mortgage on live- 
stock, machinery and crops. 

The agent can make individual loans up 
to $5,000, but the loan, when added to all 
other liens against the farmer's property, 
may not exceed 
value. In some cases both a land bank 
loan and a Commissioner's loan are made 
to an individual in order to refinance him 

Other Help Extended 

The Federal Land Bank's lending ac- 
tivities in Wisconsin are not confined to 
the aid which it is extending to banks 
and farmers whose paper it purchases 
from the banks; it is carrying on its usual 
lending business through national farm 
loan associations. Since January 1. it has 
received 3,953 applications for first mort- 
gage loans through these local associations. 

Undoubtedly, the Administration said, 
many of these applications are for the pur- 
pose of paying off loans held by local 
banks, particularly by national banks 
which weer not originally included in the 
present effort to refinance farme:s’ obliga- 
tions held by closed or restricted banks. 


Debts Refinanced 
The Administration also announced 
Aug. 25 that of the 9,935 applications re- 


ceived in the St. Louis district, covering 
Iilinois, Missouri. and Arkansas, from 
July 1 to Aug. 11, 4,205 or 70 per cent 


were from Illinois. A large proportion of 


the applications, it was stated, were for 
refinancing farmers’ debts held by banks 
and the situation was pointed out as 
evidence of the progress under the re- 
financing plan. 

During the first 10 days of July, pre- 
ceding the opening of the program for 


aiding banks and farmers, the applica- 
tions amounted to $1,332,200, whereas dur- 
ing the first 10 days of August they to- 
taled $4,262,400. 

A similar situation is 
Carolina, where 
ers indebted to 
250,0000. 


Michigan Rie Tax 
Madison, Wis.—The State tax on beer 
yielded a revenue of more than $132,000 
last month, State Treasurer Henry has 
announced. This is the largest amount 
collected for any one month since beer 
became legal. 


found in South 
applications from farm- 
banks total about $3,- 
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Protection For the Publie 





In Securities Act 





Trade Commission Seeking to Prevent Diversion of In- 


vestors Funds to 


The “truth-in-securities” act which 
Congress passed in May already has justi- 
fied itself by serving as a guardian of the 
public in new security issues. 

The Federal Trade Commission will have 





an imposing record to give Congress next 
January when it reports on what it has 
done to protect investors from blue-sky 
tocks and bonds 

These statements were made at the 
Commission, Aug. 26, although the regis- 
tration section of the act has been in 
operation only one month. 


«Frauds Are Found 

In its experience to date with new se- 
curity the Commission has found 
that what it described as “wide-open skin 
vames” still are being laid out for inno- 
‘ent investors 

The Commission believes that operation 
of the security law will reduce the amount 
of money the investing public places in 
spurious stocks and bonds. All such money 
is diverted from legitimate industry, the 
Commission says, and it believes that as 
the national recovery program proceeds 
more and more money will be needed to 
finance business. 

What the Commission is doing is mak- 
ing the backers of all security issues tell 
all the facts behind their offerings. This 
gives the public a chance to keep posted 
through the prospectuses and advertising 
which describes new issues. Such matter 
must contain sufficient facts to give the 


issues 


Spurious Issues 


investor a good idea of what he is getting 
into when he becomes interested in a 
new flotation. 

Information Omitted 

In examining registration forms filed by 
security issuers, the Commission already 
has found a number of instances where it 
was not given all the data required and 
where the advertising matter or prospec- 
tuses did not tell everything that the rules 
prescribe. 

The Commission has two methods of 
action when it is not satisfied with a reg- 
istration. If it finds within 10 days after 
a statement is filed that the data sub- 
mitted is not adequate or complete, it can 
issue a refusal order. Then the registra- 
tration cannot become effective until the 
statement is amended to suit the Commis- 
sion. This is done under section 8 ‘(b) of 





the Security Act. 
Sales May Be Stopped 
Then the Commission also can issue a 


s top order if it finds at any time that a 
egistration statement is misleading or 
tommmaietn, Such an order interrupts the 
sale of the security and suspends the ef- 
fectiveness of the registration statement. 
This comes under section 8 (d). 

After issuance of a stop order, further 
sale of the security is illegal until the reg- 
istration has been amended to satisfy the 
Commission. If acceptable, the Commis- 
sion can permit the issuer to-resume sale 
of the security. 


HOW EMPLOYERS CAN HELP 
TO RESTORE NORMAL BUSINESS 


Cooperating With Government, They Can Sign Reemploy- 
ment Agreement and Get Blue Eagle Award 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


decisions should be 
of Commerce, 
commercial 


hours or wages the 
made by the local Chambe. 
Board of Trade, or other 
organization, or endorsed by all of them; 
but are subject to review of the State 
Recovery Board (which is appointed by 
the Governor of each State.) 

Here is the latest question: “Are em- 
balmers and funeral directors classed as 
professional persons?’ The answer is 
“ves.” and if they will put the other 
provisions into effect they are entitled to 


fly the Blue Eagle 
(5) We now come to the question of 
“pay” or compensation of those clerical 


employes enumerated in pro- 
agreement. 

cities ‘over 500,000 popu- 
wage of $15 per 
(250,000 to 500,000) 


and store 
vision 2 of the 

In very large 
lation) the minimum 
week. In large cities 
the minimum wage is $14.50 per week 
In small cities ‘between 2.500 and 250,- 
000) the minimum wage is $14 per week. 

In towns (less than 
all present wages of $10 and under shall 
be increased at least 20 per cent. 

All wages and salaries in any size town 
or city for higher classes of workers shall 
be increased an equitable amount as later 
indicated in provision 7. 

If the employer is already under defi- 
nite contract with bonafide apprentices at 
wages less than the above minimum, he 
may so continue until such specific code 
covering his industry is approved. If it 
is necessary for an employe to work only 
part o” the day, he may be paid in pro- 
portion. providing the rate is at least 
the minimum. 


Defining Boundaries 


Of Immediate Area 

It is often asked: “Who determines the 
limits of an immediate trade as 
mentioned above?” The decision in this 
case generally the local 
Chamber of Commerce some similar 
commercial organization, it is sub- 
ject to review by the State Recovery 
Board which is organized in each case 
by the Governor. In fact these State 
boards are given considerable power in 
settling important disputes They also 
guard the interests or rights of the State 

(6) “Fectory hands’ and other me- 
chanical employes under paragraph 3, in 
any Size city, must recelve a minimum 
of 40 cents per hour ‘which would equal 
; $14 per full week.) 

There is one exception: 
may follow the same rate 
cents and 40 cents per hour which was 
in force for the same class of work on 
July 15, 1929. These minimums are re 
gardless of whether the compensation was 
on a time basis or piece work. 

Employes, who, before the signing of 
the President's Agreement, were working 
more than the maximum of 35 hours per 
week, must now receive proportionately 
increased rates per hour in accordance 
with the “equitable readjustment” speci- 


area, 


from 
or 
but 


comes 


An employer 
between 30 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces tl 
for cable transfers payable in foreign curre 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the 














lat the noon buying rates in New York City 
-ncies were as follows: ‘The Board assumes 
rates quoted.) 














Europe— iy. 18 Aug.19 Aug. 21 Aug. 22 
Austria (schilling) 5 *15 5000 15.4666 
Belgium (belga) 19.021 19.0208 
Bulgaria (lev) *] 0733 0900 
Czechoslovakia (koruns : 4.0400 4.0355 
Denmark (krone) ‘ 20.1363 20.0800 
England (pound) 449 7006 450.7500 449.6166 
Finland (markka) 2.0180 2.0020 1.9900 
France (franc) 3331 5 
Germany (reichsmark) 22 4285 
Greece (drachma) 7660 
Hungary (pengo) 24.0250 
Italy (lira) 7.1583 
Netherlands florin) 54.9435 7 
Norway (krone) ........... 22.5733 33 
Poland (Zloty) .........+.. 15.2666 5 
Portugal (escudo) ........ 1290 75 
Rumania (leu) ........... 8266 5 
Spain (peseta) 19.30 11.3830 3015 
Sweden (krona) .......... 26.80 23.1569 3.4090 23.5554 
Switzerland (franc) 19.30 26.2885 26.6015 26.9178 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.76 1.8666 8950 1.9175 
North America— 
Canada (dollar) 100.00 94.3385 94.4114 94.3020 94.4062 94.6477 
Cuba (peso) 100.00 99.9537 99.9421 99.9400 99.9475 99.9537 
Mexico (silver peso) 49.85 28.1080 28.1725 28.0900 28.0900 28.1020 
South America— 
Argentina (gold peso) 96.48 *78.9850 *79.1080 79.7867 *80.4441 
Brazil (milreis) . 11.96 150 8.0400 8.0150 8.0150 *8.0150 
Chile (peso) 12.17 "8.1250 *8 1875 *8.1875 *B.2500 *8.3750 
Colombia (peso) 97.33 *86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 86.2100 *86.2100 
Uruguay (peso) 103.42 "64.4166 *64.3333 *64.5833 65.0000 *65.6666 
Asia— 
China (Shanghai) (yuan) *27 47 118 28.1250 28.1093 28.4062 
Hong Kong (dollar) . 28.37 4687 31.3750 31.4375 31.6562 
India (rupee) 36.5( 3.8800 33.8100 33.9843 34.2950 
Japan (yen) 49.85 26.8900 26.8250 26.9700 27.1175 
Other Countries— 
Australia (pound) . 486.66 358.7500 357.6666 360.7500 363.1666 
New Zealand (pound) 486.66 359.5833 358.5833 361.6250 364.0833 
Singapore (dollar) 52.86 1 92.3125 52.1875 52.3125 52.7500 
South Africa (pound) 486.66 7 687 5 444 0000 «=6445.1875 443 447.9375 450.1875 
* Nominal 
+ Silver content of unit m Itiplied by New York price of silver on Aug. 18. which was 363, 
cents per fine ounce; Aug 15, 357, cents; Aug. 21, 36’, cents; Aug. 22, 36 cents; Aug. 23, 3612 


cents: 


Aug 24, 365, cents 
Legally equivalent 


i 7/60 of one 
pound in New York. 


English 





pound 


Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of 


2,500 population) | 


fied below, whether on time, commission 
or piece-work basis. 

(7) In regard to wages and salaries 
above the minimum, there is no fixed rule 
which can be applied to determine what 
is an “equitable readjustment.” 

In general, it will be equitable to fig- 
ure what the employe would have earned 
as his previous rate per hour in a normal 
week in the industry, and then to in- 
crease the hourly rate so as to give him 
substantially the same compensation as he 
would have gotton for that normal week. 
But consideration must be given to other 
factors, including: Is the existing rate 
high or low compared with the average 
rate paid in the industry? Will the re- 
sulting adjustment result in an unfair 
competitive advantage to other employers 
or other trades or industries? Will a 
longstanding wage differential be lost if 
there is no increase in the existing rate? 

Consequently, several hundred specific 
codes and substitutions are being’ prepared, 
some of which have been accepted as 
far as their wage and hour provisions are 
concerned. 

These special conditions can be learned 
from your trade associations or from the 
local Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
Trade or other commercial organizations, 
and you may ask one or all of them to 
approve and forward a “petition” for you 
as indicated in paragraph 14. It will 
then be possible for you to present a 
certificate of compliance with an appro- 
priate endorsement to your local post- 
master and obtain authority to use 
Blue Eagle. 


Subertfuge to Bring 
Drastic Consequences 


(8) If an employer resorts to any kind 
of subterfuge the consequences will prove 
te be more drasiic than the irregulari- 
ties otherwise would justify By subter- 
fuge it is meant any action that will op- 
erate against the spirit of your agree- 
ment with the President of the United 
States. 

It is hardly necessary to give examples 
but we will submit for your considera- 
tion, the owner of a chain of filling sta- 
tions leasing them to his employes so 
that they become managers, thereby tech- 
nically relieving him of providing for 
their hours and pay in accordance with 
paragraphs 2 and 5. Or, an employe: 
who changes inside salesmen on a com- 


mission basis to a salary basis which 1s 
lower than what he has been earning be- 
fore. Or, the owner of a retail store who 
reduces the total number of hours of op- 
eration so that he does not have to re- 
employ any additional clerks. Or, the 
pr@tice of “staggering hours,” longer and 
forced lunch periods, etc 

(9) “Price fixing” is not permitted under 
the President's Agreement, nor should 
there be any increase in price over that 
on July 1, 1933, beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary to cover the increase in 
wages and salary. both direct and indi- 
rect, due to this blanket agreement, and 
such other costs as are a result of the Ag- 


ricultural Adjustment Act. To offset these 
increases there will be a greater volume 
of business due to the whole National Re- 
covery; consequently you must — 
from taking profiteering advantage of 
your patriotic purchasers 

(10) There are two parts to the signing 
of the President’s Agreement. One covers 
provisions that are imposed upon you 
as an employer, and the second, those 
provisions imposed upon you as a con- 
sumer. In other words, you have entered 
into a contract to buy from those stores, 
factories, mills, and other producers who 


this same agreement and 
insignia. The fact that 
hem should be indicated 
ing the consumer’s Blue 


have also signed 
who display the 
you do support 
by your display 
Eagle 
Agreement to Last 
Until End of Year 

(11) The President's Agreement will be 
enforced until the end of the _ year, 
consequently it is very necessary for your 
industry to submit their specific code of 
fair competition as soon as possible. You 


then not only reap the benefits of the 
proper wages and hours with the uni- 
versal increase of purchasing power, but 


you will also get such other benefits as are 
specified in your industrial code. You 
should confer with your neighboring com- 
mercial organizations and competitors at 


once in order not to be left on Jan. 1 
without any code 

(12) On June 16, 1933, the Nationa! 
Recovery Act was signed. Contracts to 


purchase goods before that date for de- 
livery before Jan. 1, 1934, should, when- 
ever you can do so, be modified by addi- 


}or persons performing 
| but does have a depositor or a sponsor 


the 


Telephone Industry 
Under Electric Code. 


Menafecternes % Withdraw Own 
Trade Agreement 


Manufacturers of telephone equipment 


will operate under the provisions of the ! 


code for the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry, which has been approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The National Recovery Administration 
announced Aug. 24 that 1,000 persons will 


immediately be reemployed as a result of ' 
decision of the industry to withdraw | 


the 

its pending code and accept the other. 
The Western Electric Co., which manu- 

factures telephone apparatus for the Bell 


system, has been operating under the 
electrical manufacturers’ code since its 
approval. Other manufacturers, repre- 


sented by the Telephone Manufacturing 
Association, have submitted their own code, 
which now has been withdrawn. Among 
the units effected are the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Manufacturing Co., Auto- 


matic Electric Co., Kellogg Switchboard & ; 


Supply Co. and the Lenz Electric Co. 





Sale of New Issue 
Of Stock Deferred 


New Rules on Registration Are 


Made Public 


Refusal to permit the registration state- 
ment of the Transcontinental Precious 
Metals Co. to become effective until cer- 
tain deficient data is furnished was an- 
nounced, Aug. 26, by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The effective date of the 
statement was to have been Aug. 27. 

Supplemental information, it was an- 
nounced, was received Aug. 26, but the 
Commission deemed it 
the refusal order. 

The Commission also announced, Aug. 
26, its approval of a new form for the 
registration of securities under the Securi- 
ties Act by an investment trust of the 
fixed or restricted management type 
which does not have a board of directors 
similar functions 


The new form is to be known as C-l. 

The Commission also announced that 
it had completed its form D-2, which 
covers reorganizations. 
form D-1l, previously announced, which 
requires protective groups, acting on be- 
half of security holders who deposit with 
them, to file prescribed data on their ac- 
tivities. 


Registration statements submitted dur- | 


ing the past week were announced as 
follows: 
August 21 

CONSOLIDATED CRUDE CORPORATION, 
Los Ageles, a California corporation drilling, 
operating and producing oil wells, proposes 
to issue 190,263.92 shares of stock of $1 par 
value each, consisting of 179,002 shares of 
common and 11,261.92 shares of preferred 
A registration fee of $25 indicates total ag- 
gregate proceeds as not to exceed $250,000 
Among officers are: Sam B. Herndon, presi- 
dent, and Jack Lane, secretary - treasurer, 
both of Los Angeles 

PROGRESSIVE BUILDING AND LOAN ASSO- 
CIATION, 1416 F Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C., a District of Columbia corpora- 
tion dealing in first mortgage loans on im- 
proved real estate, proposes to issue ‘‘Capital 
Shares, Series F,” of a par value of $100 a 
share, in the amount of $315,000, having 
paid a registration fee of $31.50 Among 
officers are: Henry M. Eaton, president, and 
Edward Holmes, secretary-treasurer, 
Washington. 

THE SOUTHWEST CO., TRUSTEE, Tulsa, 
Okla.. an Oklahoma express trust, propos- 
ing to issue and sell 2,500 participating cer- 
tificates on specific property in “Series C 
Trust,’ having paid a registration fee of 
$25, indicating total aggregate proceeds as 
not to exceed $250,000 Among officers are: 
A. J. Diffie, président. and H. J. Shankle, 
secretary-treasurer, both of Tulsa 

SUNSET GOLD FIELDS, INC., New York City 
a New Mexico corporation engaged in placer 
gold mining in Grant County, N. Mex., pro- 
poses to issue 100,000 shares of common cap- 
ital stock of a par value of $1 cach. A regis- 
tration tee of $25 indicates total aggregate 
proceeds as not to exceed $250,000. Among 
officers are: Otto Forstter, Silver City, 
Mex., president, and J. Artthur Lehmann, 
New York, secretary Underwritetrs are: P 
J. Dimond & Co., Boston 

TWENTIETH CENTURY DEPOSITOR CORPO- 
RATION, New York, a Delaware corporation 
dealing in fixed investment trust shares 
proposes to issue “Twentieth Century Fixed 
Trust Shares, Series B,” of a par value of 
$2 a share, having paid a registration fee 
of $25. which indicates total aggregate pro- 
ceeds as not to exceed $250,000. Officers are: 
H. Llewelyn Roberts, president, and John A 
Eggleston, secretary, both of New York 


Zz 








tional agreements between the purchaser 
and buyer in order that the buyer may 
stand part of the increase in costs due to 
raising of wages under this agreement. 
This is a question for you to adjust with 
the other party to the contract. 

(13) The approval by the President ot 
a specific code definitely takes the place 
of this “Blanket Agreement” and permits 
the employer to continue to use the Blue 
Eagle. The acceptance by the Deputy 
Administrator of a substituted code tem- 
porarily takes the place of the wage and 
hour provisions of this Blanket Agree- 
ment and continues the permission to use 


the Blue Eagle 
(14) Regarding an “unavoidable hard- 
ship”: If an employer feels that the 


provisions in the President’s Agreement, | 
even as interpreted, cannot be followed 


advisable to issue | 


It is a sequel to 


both of 

































































| COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS | 
| Week b y Week | 
| 
| As Assembled end Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Aug. 25 | 
! 
- } 1933 ~ 1932 {931 1930 | 1929 
7 | Aug. 19 Aug. 12) Aug.5 | Aug. 20 | Aug. 22 Aug. 23 | Aug. 24 | 
} | 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
per, electrolytic, New York.........+. ° dollars per 1b | 0.088 0.088 0.088 0.052 0.073 0.107 0.178 | 
a middling, spot, New York........-- e- 093 .093 102 075 067 112 | 187 | 
| Pood index (Bradstreet’s) . aeenccestaa a capita 1.91 1.95 1.97 1.75 2.19 2.77 3.35 
| Iron and steel composite........ +++... dollars, per ton 30.02 30.02 30.02 29.26 31.04 33.00 | 36.52. | 
| Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C. ): dollars, per bushe! 84 94 92 Al 44 80 122 | 
} | 
| FINANCE | | 
Banking: | 
Debits, New York City......!........ millions of dollars. . 3,434 2,424 3,457 2,971 4,273 5,7 10,910 
Debits. outside New York city. ocecee ” Le aN 2.957 2,548 3,208 2,746 3,820 5,010 6,305 
| 
Federal reserve banks— | 
Reserve bank eredit, total. secon = ~~ i eee 2.240 2,220 2,208 2,344 1,141 986 1,309 | 
Bills bought . re oe de 7 8 8 36 155 159 132 | 
| Bills discounted . Ed bed eft 166 156 164 443 231 196 986 | 
S. Government “securities. . aa = 7 4. 2,059 2,048 2,038 1,851 72 602 149 | 
| *Federal reserve popes, encumber banks— | | 
| Deposits, net demand. . TTTITT = * wl Be 10,495 10.475 10,368 | ccoscs evccces | cocccese 
Deposits, time .......-.++00+ a 8 = © ot oa 4.537 4,533 4.578 ] coccces | coececee 
| Investments, total ............ ” - Sw 8,125 7,986 8,011 7.065 enewece | eeceness. | 
U S. Government securities: : e a. (ele 5,186 5,037 5,048 4,222 | eeveeee | coeeeeee 
EAGER, GINS .coscccccvccecness ~ ” ™ ee} 8,583 8.538 8.546 9.427 | eecces eoveee 
j On SeCurities ....ccccceces onesees z ee 3,795 3,768 3.772 See | asekaen eee escocese | 
| All GERGE oo. ccccccccece eccccccece * * bn ee] 4,788 770 4.774 5.385 suas | eeu eeeecees 
Interest rates, call loans ..........+. coccece cy +. POF Cems. 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 1.63 2.33 6.63 | 
Interest rates, time loans . ee ee | 1.15 1.25 10 1.50 1.50 3.25 888 | 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average) .. one | 4.46 4.49 4.49 3.48 4.86 4.87 485 | 
Failures, commercial ...........00-s+++eeses mber 312 349 352 648 444 436 399 | 
Money in circulation (daily average). . millions of dollars 5,622 5,623 5,629 5,725 4,968 4,475 4,778 | 
. | 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. YS. E. thousands of dollars par value 47,300 52,600 47,700 66,559 46,582 SB BOO | cccdcces | 
Bond prices, 40 cor porate SED avs cccncncieesed dollars 87.95 88.08 88.01 80.48 93.07 96.68 92.28 | 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. B..........000- thousands of shares 8,495 8.728 eos, revere, Skee wove | 
Stock prices (N. Y. Times) ....... .do. - ars a share. . 85.95 86.05 83.24 59.22 124.31 196.66 | 292.53 H 
Stock prices (421) (standard Statistics) . . 192 =100. .| 72.1 75.8 73.6 52.3 95.8 149.1 | 222.5 
ees aera ateckeseuss. hehe 75.6 79.2 16.2 50.4 89.0 139.9 | 2146 | 
| Public utilities (37)........ penene eeesesnenes eal 84.4 89.7 89.7 83.5 155.1 216.5 | 311.7 | 
| DERTTORGS (FE) .ncccccccscccncscceseeses . 1926 : 46.7 49.8 47.9 27.8 64.4 121.5 | 167.1 
| 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | 
Production: 
Automobiles (Cram’s estimate) ............ ..mumber. 53,920 53,867 57,017 24,865 49,953 73,129 111,902 
Bituminous coal (daily average) .....thousands of tons 1,225 1,128 825 1,186 1,416 | 1,692 
Electric power ..........+-... millions of kiiowatt-hours. : 1,627 1,650 1,432 1.643 1.691 | 1,750 
RES renee re thousands of barrels. 2,767 2.790 2.679 2111 2,608 2.471 2,966 
j SD MR noncessnncenanesneetses per cent of capacity. 52 55 55 14 32 58 89 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars. ORE tT usececx ] sadesax Dincesacs } 0i000eed eee eee 
| } 
Distribution: | | 
xports— | } } } 
Pe MPTTTTT TTT TTT Ti -Chougnads of Bughels. . 25 uss 24 335 30 64 215 
Wheat ...... ooenereccenetes 8 5 706 2,184 3,104 4,493 
Wheat flour ....... . thousands of barrels. 61 45 39 72 859 337 | 200 
Freight-car loadings. total. . covecscesesccoccoces cars. — 622,759 | 613.112 518.642 748.600 940,558 1,137,966 
Coal and coke ........ . aeee | 129,133 | 122.053 88,241 123,262 | 160,766 786 | 
Forest products ..... cece °. ce] esoeees | 27,758 | 27,396 15.678 27,235 | 41,376 69,663 
| Grain and products........ w tt] eeeeees | 31,598 | 29,529 38,144 | 44,740 , 57,975 61,831 
| Livestock .......-.seeseeesseeee we) eee 15,389 15,033 17,601 23,041 21,842 26,202 | 
| Merchandise, !ess than carloads... Mee] eeeeeee | 169,696 | 172,923 | 169.946 | 214,010 | 236,423 261,800 | 
| ger eee re a) err 33,035 29,188 7,225 | 35,724 55,087 | 75,736 | 
| PNOUNENEGE .,.<sscevescacenasnaeninnecanseiets e+] eeeeeee | 216,150 216,990 181,807 280,588 | 367,089 455,948 | 
| 
Receipts— | 
Cottte ONE CAIVES ..ccccccccccescccccceces -thousands eeeeesa [. seceeus | xaneess 227 292 240 297 
epee Seeky cin daeuanineae (Pepe boone iG eee: 331 368 377 | 429 
Cotton into sight............ ° thousands ot bales. | 149 139 113 129 82 237 135 
| Wheat, at primary markets... . ‘thousands of bushels. . 5,452 4.957 5,956 8.830 11,860 17,665 18,553 
Wool, iotal, Boston............ . thousands of pounds. . 7,543 19,228 10,631 16,796 3,409 2,846 9,380 | 
“*Btatistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not av ailaBYe prio¥ to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. 








Purchase of Closed Bank 
| Buildings Recommended 


{Continued from Page 1.]} | 
late both employment and purchasing | 
power, so essential at this time. 

Another very important matter which 1) 
desire to bring to your attention is the 
approval of a program which will permit | 


facilities including not only post offices 
but postal sub-stations, branches, post 
office garages, 


Congressional Group to Make | The 
Study of Defenses 


An 


investigation of naval 
\of the construction or purchase of postal! activities, and needs, including naval bases 
and other phases of national defense prob- 
and post office annexes | lems, will be made jointly by members | 


Survey of Needs 
Of Naval Service | 


| (Dem.), 


| legislation. 





port 


Haiti; 


Zone; San 


of Tuscaloosa, Ala., subcommittee 
chairman on the House Committee on 
, Appropriations, and others active in naval 


The party will leave on the Naval Trans- 
“Henderson” from Norfolk Sept. 9. 
itinerary includes Guantanamo, Cuba; 
Canal 
| Angeles, and San Francisco, Calif.; and 

facilities, | Puget Sound, Wash. 
Congress will reassemble Jan. 3 and 

|meantime members of both the appro- 
priations committees, which provide the 
funds, and the naval committees, which 


Diego, Los 


wherethe leases are in excess of $6,000) of the Senate and House Committees on | provide the authorizations for the appro- 


per annum. Legislation necessary to carry | Appropriations and on Naval Affairs dur- 
The Secretary of the Plans for legislation at the coming session. 
| Navy, Claude A. Swanson, who formerly | 
was chairman of the Senate Committee | 
on Naval Affairs, will join mm party on | 
the Pacific Coast. { 


out such a comprehensive program has | 
already been introduced, and on one oc- 
casion passed the House, and with the ap- 
proval of your department I believe it can 
be passed again early in the coming ses- | 
sion. 

Our Committee's investigation disclosed | 
‘the fact that there are now 264 leases cov- | 
ering stations and branches, and 57 leases | 
covering garages, at annual renta! rates! 
of $6,000 and upward. The Commercial 
Station at St. Paul, Minn., The Quincy 
Station at Chicago, Ill., and the Parcel 
Post, Annex at Buffalo, N. Y., are examples 
of the extravagance and wastefulness re- 
sulting from the present policy of leasing 
important postal buildings. 

Closed Bank Buildings | 

There are hundreds of closed banks in 
the smaller communities throughout the 
United States, many of which could be! 
purchased at most reasonable prices at 
the present time. If such a policy were! 
adopted it would release funds to stricken | 
depositors and afford the Government an! 
opportunity to secure postal facilities at 
a very low cost 

I therefore suggest that adoption of a 
comprehensive building construction pro- 
gram which will include, first, the imme-| 
diate construction of needed buildings for 
offices of the first and second class; sec- 
ond, the adoption of a policy which will 
permit of the construction or purchase of 
postal sub-stations, annexes, garages, etc., 
and, third, the purchase of closed bank | 
buildings in smaller communities where 
such purchases would result in benefits 
both to the Government and to the com-| 


and if there is no approved or substi- | munities. 


tuted code under which he must operate, ; 
then he may first sign the President’s 
Agreement and then carefully set forth 
the details of these conditions and the ar- 
guments in a “petit ion” 
ciation, and if there 
to such other commercial organization of 
responsible citizens who can_ properly 
vouch for the accuracy of the facts and 
who can also recommend 
ceptance by the N. R. A. 

The “petition,” having been approved, 
should be forwarded by the commercial 
organization to Washington, and the 
owner should then sign the certificate 
of compliance with the proper endorse- 
ments as described in the “ABC” letter 
appended, present this to the postmaster 
and he will give the authority to use the 
Blue Eagle during such time as the peti- 
tion is being reviewed. 

In conclusion: if any question arises, 
first write it out and present it to the 
local program or N. R.A. committee which 
has been selected in your community by 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of 
Trade, or other civic organizations. 

Although they were sezected ior the pur- 
pose of assembling information concern- 
ing the Blue Eagle Campaign, they prob- 
ably have had sufficient experience to 
answer the simpler questions but have 
no authority to act upon any of them. 

Those same commercial organizations 
have been furnished with much informa- 
tion and will receive more from time to 
time which should help you to solve your 
problems. But, 
your letter may be forwarded to the State 
Board, which was selected by the Gov- 
ernor of your State and has the authority 
in every important case to send experts 
to investigate and finally to act 


(Copyright, 1933, by The United States 


which should be |©f Public Works. 


first of all submitted to his Trade Asso-| 
be none, to the local! 
Chamber of Commerce for the trade, or | 


the final ac-| 


if you find it necessary | 


News.) i 


I am sending a copy of this communica- | 
tion to the Postmaster General, the Chair- | 
man of the Interdepartmental Commis- | 
sion, and Secretary Ickes, Administrator | 





1 DIVIDEND NOTICE — 





| 

| 

UNION CARBIDE | 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 

’ 


A cash dividend o! twenty-five cents 
(25) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable Oct. 2, 1933, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Sept. 1, 1933. 


WiLttiamM M. Bearp, Treasurer 








, ea ie 





The N wile American 
Company 


QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 


No. 118 on Common Stock of 2% in Com- 
mon Stock (st the rate of 1 /50th of one 
for each share held); and 
No. 49 on Preferred Stock of 134% in cash ‘at 
the rate of 75 cente per share) 
Will be be paid on October 3, 1933 to respective 
stockholders of eo at the close of business 
on September 5, 

_ TR Sealy, Treneures 


———— ————— 





ing September. 


resenting the four committees, has not 
been completed, but among them will be, 
to present 
Swanson, Senator Trammell 
| Florida, Chairman of the Senate Com- 


according 


| priations, 


will 


begin their 


work on the 





Oil Production Control 
Enforcement of the production control 


The whole personnel of the party, rep- sections of the code for the petroleum in- 


Secretary 
(Dem.), of 


plans, 


| Howard Marshall, 





dustry will be under the direction of J. 
whose appointment as 
a special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral has been announced. 
has been engaged in legal work for the 


Mr. Marshall 











mittee on Naval Affairs; Representative Department of the Interior in connec- 
Vinson ‘(Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga.,| tion with the order prohibiting interstate 
Chairman of the House Committee on/| shipments of oil produced in violation of 
Naval Affairs; Representative Oliver! State laws. 

| Dividend Notice 

Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 96 of 75 cents per share, ‘able 

| k ly Dividend No. 96 of 75 per share, payabl 

| August 15, 1983, to stockholders of record July 20, 1933. 

| gs.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 104 of $1.50 per share, payable 

















July 15, 1933, to stockholders of record June 30, 1933. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. 





PACIFIC LIGH 


rING 


CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


- 





Consolidated Statement of Revenues, 


Cash Dividends for the Twelve 


Ended June 30, 1933 


Gross Revenve 
Operatina EXPENSES AND 7 AXES: 
Operating Expenses 
Taxes 
Total e . 
Net Revenve Berore Bonn INTEREST . 
Deduct Bond Interest 


$19,124,616.43 
5, 384,732.94 


Ner Revenve Arter Bonn INTEREST 
Deduct: 

Depreciation 

Amortization of Discount and 

Expense on Securities 
Total 

Net Revenve Berore Divipenps 
Deduct Dividends of Subsidiaries: 

Preferred Stock 


87,116,044.79 


277,678.72 


#1,755,842.75 


Expenses and 
Months 


$44,768, 802.20 


24,509,349.97 
220,259,452.83 
5,874,611.86 

~ #14,884,840.97 


7 7,393,723. 51 


$7,491,117.46 


¥1,756,106.75 


Common Stock, Minority Interest 264.00 
Total 
AvaiLaBLe ror Di. ipeNDS ON PREFERRED AND 


Common Stock or Paciric Lighting Corp 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 

AVAILABLE FoR DivipENDs ON COMMON STOCK 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock . 


$5,735,010.71 
999,178. 60 
84,7 735,832. nl 
4,825,893.00 








ReMainperR TOSURPLUS). ; a On *390,060.89 
Balance Available for Dividends 
on Common Stock Equals, Per Share . ° $2.95 
(* Deficit) 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 





The Anited States News 


Weekly Composite Issue, Aug. 19 to Aug. 26, 1933 


WOODROW WILSON 
President of the United States 1913-1921 
“Patriotism consists of some very practical things. 
It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our na- 
4d tional life are and to face them with candor. 











This is the sixth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 
continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio stations 


for the last six years. 


where but in The United States News. 


These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 
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Unemployed Dollars Are Abundant---Banks Have an Excess of Reserves Yet Business 
Begs in Vain for Credits---Banks Are Not to Blame---Reopening of Long-term Money 
Bank on New Basis Would Solve Biggest Single Need of Business Today 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Cy 
~ 


ERERE 
SELES 


road bonds. ‘This would make a market for the deben- 
tures of the credit corporations. .\lso these debentures 


Pete ts 


EO'"aRnONEY is plentiful. The banks are over- ican financial system of specialized banking institu- 
5 tions devoted entirely to the mobilization and dis- 


© . . . . - . 
¢ flowing with cash. Yet billions of their | 
N ar unemployed so far as tribution of credit funds for intermediate-term 


dollars are really would become eligible assets for rediscounting by 
periods, 


member banks at the Federal Reserve. 


> : : . 
HwraeOH helping the businesses that need it not only . ¥ | 
v Inasmuch as the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 





to comply with the spirit of the NRA drive but to 
bring back economic recovery. Are the banks to 
blame? They are not. 

\s long as the American people deposit their 
monev in banks with the understanding they can 
have it back at a moment’s notice, commercial banks 
cannot make long-term loans. ‘They can neither sup- 
ply capital nor finance transactions taking one or two 
or three vears to retire. 

Investment bankers in the past usually took care 
of the Nation’s needs in this respect, supplying credits 


“In view of these consid- 


SHOULD LOANS erations, the question may 
BE MADE BY well be raised whether spe- 
GOVERNMENT? cial measures should not be 


taken to assist small con- 
cerns in solving their working capital problems which 
involve the extension of seasonal credits and credits 
of intermediate term or terms longer than those per- 
mitted by the requirements of sound commercial 
banking practice. 


tion has the power under the present laws to buy the 
preferred stock of banks or trust companies to an un- 
limited amount, the R. I. C. could if it chose invest 
$5,000,000,000 in the intermediate credit plan. No 
such amount of capital of course would be necessary 
Probably with a billion dollars of Government mo 
and a half billion of private funds raised from iny 
ment banking groups or the public, plenty of capi 
Would be available for the intermediate credit corp: 
rations. 


! 
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and capital for business on a basis of three or five “Since banks no longer look with favor on such v 
“7 ° 4 anni? > » e s ¢ : “2 3 > « : r Mor > - — 
or 10 or even 50 vears time for repayment. But the loans and since in strict banking theory they should NEW SECURITIES Nor would the securities 
new Securities Act. though well-intentioned, has not widely extend such loans, is there not a real defect issued by such intermediate 
. “9° - . - . - - a . c 
absolutely killed off the possibility of a real bond in the American system because age ag ol ACT WOULD ‘redit | corporations require 
corporations specialized —— eee ae dealing in t yg nears NOT APPLY registration under the new 
ol credit, with resources tot ending a — l‘ederal Securities Act. For 
linancing operations because of the chances tor deposits on a saving or time deposit yvasis? Should that law specilically exempts any security issued “by 
racketeering against them personally by nuisance not such institutions be created in response to the 
exigencies of the present emergency by banking and 


x 
= 


ZRERERRE 
RES ELEEEE 


market for securities. Directors ot 
simply will not permit their names to be used in re- 


REN 


tat=tste ts? 


Pa 25 


any banking institution organized under the laws of 


law-suits. any State, the business of which is substantially con- 


——— industrial enterprises? If no other method of organ- 
ization seems feasible, should not the Federal Gov- 


Yet unless long-time 
WHY BANKS money is available, the whole 
CANNOT MAKE. ceonomic process in the 


fined to banking and is supervised by the State Bank- 


KERERER 


SEESTS 


ERE 
2 
RAE 
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blisl . ij li ing Commission or similar official.” 

ernment establish an intermediate-term-credit system ie dns . i . : ; 

: , t is assumed these intermediate credit corpora- 

for industry and commerce as it has for agriculture?” . : + . : apache 
TI + ‘tog : a , tions would in effect be trust companies and would 

_ the need today is greater than it was when the be chartered under State laws but would not accept 

foregoing study was made. It was plainly apparent, deposits 
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United States must remain 
LONGER LOANS There can be no { recall, as early as 1930 and 1931 when I took oc- 


stagnant. 

permanent improvement or turn-over in) modern 
business without long-time money. The actual figures 
are not available publicly but in one Federal Reserve 
district more than $1,225,000,000 of loans, it has been 
estimated, come up for refinancing in the next 12 
months and the banks are being asked to supply two 
or three vear intermediate credit until the securities 
law is revised, as it must be some day soon, And the 
banks cannot, consistently with previous practices, 
make these loans. Also there are many hundreds of 
millions of dollars of loans already in the banks which 
have been awaiting the reopening of the long-term 
money bank and now the Securities Act prevents 
even these from getting floated. 

There is, of course, nothing in the Act itself which 
forbids such financing but the statute contains so 
many features that involve personal liability as to 
make it unworkable in a large sense. It is a good 
law and has excellent uses but the framers of it for- 
got the shyster lawyer and the abuse of the law which 
was made possible by the personal liability provisions. 

It is a condition and not a theory that faces us. 
The lack of intermediate credit is preventing the 
NRA drive from reaching its objective. It is the 
inost vital problem of the hour and our Government 
officials are working on it in the hope of finding a 
solution, 

—_-— 

URGENT NEED _ The facts are incontrover- 

tible. Less than a vear ago, 
OF CREDIT IN the National Industrial Con- 
BUSINESS lerence Board sent out a 

questionnaire at the request 
of members of the Banking and Industrial Commit 
tee of the New York Federal Reserve District and 
found an amazing number of businesses that had been 
refused bank credit. The report said: 

‘A careful scrutiny of all returns reporting bank 
credit retusal or restriction showed that the probable 
need in 42 per cent of ‘the cases was what may be 
described as intermediate-term credit rather than 
commercial bank eredit, because of an unusual de- 
pletion of current assets due to the unfavorable con- 
ditions of the past. three years. In these cases, the 
time interval before repayment might run from one 
to five years instead of less than one vear, which was 
arbitrarily viewed as a legitimate period tor commer- 
cial bank credit extension. In other words borrowed 
tunds were needed to replenish the general working 
capital resources of the concern without reference to 
any given business transaction from whose proceeds 
repayment was to be made. Such credit has fre- 
quently been extended by banks in the past, but 
doubtless never in any volume when the future was 
as uncertain as at present. Quite possibly this past 
practice has precluded the development in the Amer- 


casion to call attention to it in a radio address. But 
on every side the query is naturally raised: What 
manner of intermediate credit system, what plan that 
will be acceptable to investors and to the credit habits 
and traditions of the country? 


v 


This week we are trying 
open market operations 
through the Federal Reserve 


COULD BE 
ORGANIZED System, That has been tried 
before. It doesn't help vet 


money into the hands of those who really need it. 
And since the commercial banks cannot do it, we 
should set up one or more Intermediate Trust Corpo 
rations in every Federal Reserve District. The pre 
ferred stock could be subscribed for in entirety by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
common stock by people who have been and still are 
in the investment banking business. 

Such intermediate credit corporations would buy 





HOW SYSTEM 


outright the notes or bonds of companies needing 
financing or refinancing and would observe the same 
careful rules that have always been recognized in the 
issuance of intermediate or long-time credits. But 
the notes of these individual companies would not 
be sold to the public. They would remain in the port- 
folio of the intermediate credit corporation as its 
assets. And the corporation would issue its own gen- 
eral debentures or bonds secured by all the notes of 
the various companies that had been or were to be 
financed. 

Such notes would be comparable to the notes issued 
under our present agricultural credit system through 
what is known as intermediate credit banks. There 
is therefore a precedent for the issuance of general 
debentures by corporations which buy obligations of 
the intermediate or long-term variety. In agriculture 
these debentures are issued not only against com- 
modity transactions but against agricultural ware 
houses and plant facilities as well as land. 


v 


When the notes of the new 


WHERE BANKS regional or local intermedi- 
WOULD COME ate credit corporations for 
INTO PICTURE business, however, were of- 

fered to the public on a five 
or ten year or serial basis, the commercial banks of 
the United States would promptly buy them as a 
good investment. It would mean employment for their 
unemployed dollars. For the Federal Government 
itself would be a stockholder in the corporation and 
if necessary the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
could be authorized by amendment of the present law 
to buy and sell such notes in the open market, very 
much as the War Vinanee Corporation had the au- 
thority to deal in Government securities and rail- 


The plan would net get rid of supervision or regu- 
iation of the issuance of securities but it would place 
the writing of such regulations in the hands of those 
who know on the one hand how to protect the public 
interest against fraud or deception and, on the other, 
to make sure the long-term credit process would not 
be rendered inoperative by inflexible provisions. 

\lso the plan would furnish a reservoir for the in- 
vestment by commercial banks of their excess reserves 
and funds. They would still be able to meet the con- 
ditions imposed upon them by their depositors—for 
the debentures the banks bought would be readily 
marketable and thus could overnight be converted 
into cash to meet the demands of depositors. 

And the proceeds from the sale of these debentures 
by the credit corporations would go to finance busi 
nesses, large and small, which are soundly managed, 
and which can pay out in reasonable lengths of time. 

Assuming that only first class companies which 
normally get accommodations in the average bond 
market were taken care of by the intermediate credit 
corporation plan, this would relieve the commercial 
banks from the necessity of carrying some of the 
loans they now have and would make a larger sum 
available for individual credit needs. 

v 


Companies which did not 


BILLIONS OF deserve financing would not 
DOLLARS FOR get it from the intermediate 
TRADE credit corporations if sound 


rules were promulgated. And 

it could be taken for granted that the directors or 

representatives of the R. F. C. sitting on the boards 

ot the intermediate credit corporations would see to 

it that the regulations were adequate to protect the 
Corporation. 

There would be fiterally a flow of many billions of 





dollars into the channels of trade if an intermediate 
credit system for business were established at once, 
The President can do it with the stroke of a pen. 
When the plan had progressed from its emergency 
stages, Congress could make intermediate credit cor 
porations a permanent part of the banking system of 
the United States subject to the usual regulation or 
supervision by a special staff of examiners. Also if 
Congress some day revised the securities law, the in- 
vestment banking firms could resume the underwrit- 
ing of securities very much as commercial banks some 
day will be free from. restrictions growing out of 
R. F.C. loans or preferred stock holdings by the 
Government, : 

’ It is a time for the mobilization of whatever facili- 
ties the law already provides so as to meet the emer- 
geney—the need of capital credit lost through a pain 
iul process of deflation which began in 1929 and has 
eaten up the financial reserves of American business 
and industry. 
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